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The man who put the 
“*glad’’ in ‘‘gladiolus’’ 





Forty years or so ago the gladi- 
olus was a scrawny, spindly spike 
with few blooms that had any 
real claims to beauty. Today the 
gladiolus is a show flower of rare 
beauty, the “Pollyanna” of flower- 


dom, the “glad” flower that brings 
brightness and cheer and gorgeous | 


rainbow hues to garden and home. 
Mr. A. E. Kunderd, of Goshen, 
Indiana, was a pioneer in the 
development of the “glad.” To 
him goes the honor of having 
“originated” more varieties and 
types of gladioli than any other 
man. The famous “Ruffled 
Gladiolus” is a Kunderd origina- 
tion. So is the latest triumph— 
the “Lacinatus” —a fringed gladi- 
olus of rare delicacy and beauty, exclusively a Kunderd 
origination. At the big gladioli shows the “blue ribbons” 
are most frequently attached to Kunderd exhibits. 
Aspecialist himself, it was but natural for Mr. Kunderd 
to turn to Advertising Headquarters to spread the news 
of Kunderd Gladioli. Keeping everlastingly at it, 
Season after season, in national mediums, has made 
Kunderd Gladioli the preferred strain in home gardens 
and in the fields of commercial growers everywhere. 
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2300 Advertisers Use 7432 Spaces 


Most of them use “Keys” and know what they get. 






























More space advertisers than any other publication, 
a weekly, monthly or any other kind—Few others have 
half as many. 





The Superior Purchasing Guide;—Important indus- 
trial and mercantile buyers (all lines, everywhere, 
buying every product) refer to it to find where to buy. 
Also an important foreign circulation. 


The only “Paid” 
circulation work of 
its kind, it aims 
at 100% complete- 
ness, regardless of 
advertising. 


»>—_ 


BIG 
BUYERS 


Prefer it, 
order it, 





pay for it, 
use it. 











A. B. C. 
MEMBER 


(THE ONLY ONE) 
4400 Pages 9 x 12 


It presents the sales message, for any product, to 
the right man at the right time. 


Space, costing for only one issue, a year, continues 
in full effect every day in the year, and brings 
continuous direct returns. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Why We Pay the Freight 


Increased Volume Enables Underwear Manufacturer to Absorb 
Transportation Cost and Reduce Selling Price 


By B. W. Thayer 


Vice-President, Minneapolis Knitting Works 


{EprrortaL Note: Mr. Thayer tells 
here of the bold plan adopted by the 
Minneapolis Knitting Works to reduce 
distribution costs. This is a problem 
that has become more vexing than ever 
because of the widespread custom of 
buying merchandise in smaller quan- 
tities. Mr. Thayer’s firm, which manu- 
factures children’s underwear, has 
found the answer in volume. Through 
relieving the dealer of all carriage 
charges, the company has been able 
to build up its output to a point that 
has made possible not only the ab- 
sorption of shipping expenses but has 
caused a notable reduction in the price 
of the merchandise itself. This article 
is significant because, among other 
things, it suggests an apparently work- 
able plan of demonstrating to the dealer 
the iniquities of ‘“‘starving” his stock. 
Mr. Thayer, while not presuming to 
ive an all-inclusive prescription for 
istribution ills, believes that the manu- 
facturer can do his own distributing 
more economically than by using the 
jobber or by maintaining spot stocks at 
strategic marketing points. At least he 
quotes chapter and verse to demon- 
strate just how it worked out for his 
company—all of which will give busi- 
ness executives something worth think- 
ing about.] 


ete a long investigation, in 
which we expended many 
thousands of dollars, we con- 
cluded that in requiring dealers to 
pay transportation charges on mer- 
chandise we sold them we were 
doing something economically 
wrong, 

We therefore put into effect a 


plan whereby we now pay all 
freight, parcel post or express 
charges. An entirely natural 


reaction would be to suppose that 
we add this cost to the price of 


the goods. Not so. We pay it 
ourselves. 
And, most interesting of all, we 


Table of Contents on page 206 


have actually reduced the selling 
price to the retailer. 

In other words, we relieve the 
dealer entirely of transportation 
charges and at the same time sell 
him merchandise at a lower price 
than was possible under the old 
plan when he himself had to pay 
the freight. Thus, he now has 
our goods delivered into his store 
at a radical saving in two direc- 


tions, which, of course, has a 
pronounced effect on his net 
profits. 


Increased volume is what has 
enabled us to do this. We were 
satisfied that under the new method 
our gross sales would advance to 
a figure that would make it pos- 
sible for us to absorb the trans- 
portation charges without in any 
way adding to the selling price of 
our goods or suffering any de- 
crease in our own net. The law 
of economics works so precisely 
that we were not altogether sur- 
prised when we were able to do 
even better than that. The sub- 
stantial cut in the per dozen price 
of our garments came as a logical 
outcome of the larger business we 
were able to gain through deliver- 
ing —— without charge. The 
new policy placed us in a position 
where, more fully than ever be- 
fore, we could realize upon the 
selling asset created by our general 
and business-paper advertising. 

The plan has been in operation 
now for two years and has worked 
out so successfully that we feel we 
can speak with assurance when we 
say it has brought a benefit to the 
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retailer in at least three respects. 
It has taken the cost of freight, 
parcel post and express out of his 
overhead expense and put it into 
his profit column. (Transporta- 
tion cost, strictly considered, is not 
overhead, although many retailers 
persist in regarding it as such.) 


OUR 


= JEPAID TRANSPORTATION 


PLAN 





Increases Turnover, 


Mar. 18, 1026 


tions in seasonal demand, without 
paying the penalty of high 
carriage charges on reorders. 
Our customers were quick to 
see the advantage. They responded 
with increased volume of purchases 
and many new names have been 
added to our list. Thus the plan 
has proved to be sound 
business for us as well 
as for the trade. 
Freight, generally 
speaking, adds from | 
to 2 per cent to the 
laid-down cost of the 
goods. Express and 
parcel post run from 
4 to 6 per cent. Since 
the new policy of 


Sales and Profits~ 
with minimum investment 
and minimum “leftovers” 


HAT is being proved by the experience of hundreds 
of retailers throughout the United States. 
The “AA” Prepaid Transportation Plan is based on the principle 
of a fair and equal profit to all merchants selling “AA” garments 
and is an open endorsement of the present tendency toward 
frequent buying and increased curn-over 
We do not believe that a merchant should be penalized in his 
profits because hé is farther away from his source of supply 
than some nearby dealer 
This plan takes the of freight, express and parcels post out 
of your overhead expense and puts it into your profits. 
It gives you the same uniform percentage of profit on every get- 
ment sold throughout the season. You do not have to figure 
your initial freight shipment and another 
percentage on re-orders shipped by express or parcels post at 3 
relatively higher cost. You can forget about transportation cost 
entirely in figuring your mark-up. You make a real net prote 
on" M™ garments. . 


Back of the “AA” Prepaid Teneaeraton plan is a reliable mil! 







more frequent buying 
has become so preva- 
lent, there has been an 
unprecedented use of 
express and parcel 
post shipping facilities. 
Retailers buy insuf- 
ficiently at the begin- 
ning of the season, 
getting their goods by 
freight and then fill in 
more or less franti- 
cally as need arises. 
Any number oi 





service—prompt service on re-or 





THE PREPAID TRANSPORTATION PLAN IS FEATURED IN 


BUSINESS-PAPER COPY 


It gives the dealer the same uni- 
form percentage of profit on every 
garment sold throughout the season. 
He does not have to figure one 
percentage on his initial freight 
shipment and another on reorders 
shipped by express or parcel post 
at a relatively higher cost. In 
figuring his mark-up, no matter 
how far away from the factory he 
may be, he can forget entirely 
about transportation charges. 

The third advantage is that it 
makes it easy for the retailer to 
maintain a well-balanced stock 
throughout the season and adjust 
it in quantity to meet the varia- 


ae 
GARMENT 


The PEQFECT UNDERWEAR for CHILDREN 
Infants’ Shirts and Bands.Childrens Waists,Union 
Suits,and Waist Union Suits,( Knit and Woven Fabrics) 


dealers are finding, as 
a result, that it is just 
as unprofitable to 
— starve a stock as it is 
to overload. Frequent 
_buying can be over- 
done. The dealer must 
have a range of styles, 
weights, sizes and 
price lines complete 
enough to satisfy his 
market at all times. He has not yet 
succeeded in adjusting himself to 
the new condition of things in a 
way that his merchandising 
scheme may be thus complete. The 
net loss experienced through in- 
complete  stocking,. taking the 
country as a whole, is staggering 
These considerations apply force- 
fully to a seasonal line of mer- 
chandise. The big selling season 
in infants’ and children’s under- 
wear comes suddenly with a change 
in the weather and is soon over in 
main volume, usually lasting about 
a month. 
It is fairly easy, therefore, to 
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Orrictat WasHINGTON presses a button, 
opening a theatre in New York or a power 
plant in Colorado. Similarly you can set 
in motion the machinery of advertising in 
any or every part of the country. 


There is a McCann Company office with- 
in easy reach of your headquarters. Make 
connection through it with the McCann 
system. You will find a nation-wide 
circuit, all set up, which provides that 
accurate, direct and personal control of 
local contacts so necessary to the suc- 
cessful marketing of nationally advertised 
products. National advertising requires a 


“National” agency. 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 


Advertising 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
Los ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 
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make the dealer see the need of 
having full assortments on hand at 
the beginning. And, inasmuch as 
we pay the express or parcel post 
on succeeding reorders, we have 
another strong argument as to why 
he should keep his stock assort- 
ment complete even after the rush 
has passed. The stock must be 
well-balanced through the year, al- 
though varying in quantity with 
the selling requirements. We 
show the dealer that after the 
main selling season is over, then, 
and then only, is it sound and 
profitable to follow a policy of 
frequent buying. 

These are vital points that have 
to do with the retailer’s prosperity. 
And I think the success of our 
prepaid transportation plan is that 
we used it as a basis for getting 
these facts before our customers 
in an A B C way that everybody 
could understand. 

In our selling we set out upon 
the broad principle that we would 
pay all transportation charges 
whatever their nature might be. 
This was welcomed, retailers see- 
ing in it a means of escaping all 
doubt as to just what their goods 
were going to cost them. There 
was a rather widespread tendency, 
though, to imagine that, as a mat- 
ter of ordinary business practice, 
we would add such charges to our 
selling price. The dealer had 
trouble in visualizing a situation 
in which, in a manner of speaking, 
he was getting something for 
nothing. Our salesmen did not 
have a great deal of difficulty in 
meeting this argument. They 
merely asked the dealer to com- 
pare our prices with those pre- 
viously charged. And our general 
reputation, gained through our ad- 
vertising and otherwise,-was such 
that our customers knew we would 
not make up the freight by skimp- 
ing on the quality. 

These points established, we had 
a foundation for a proposition to 
the general effect that the dealer 
should do his stocking on the broad 
lines I have just suggested. He 
knows well enough that children’s 
underwear, although seasonal, has 
not the style element that is present 
in many other lines and is there- 
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fore a staple article of merchan. 
dise. This being so, we showed 
him he need have no fears about 
ordering rather fully. Then, in 
turn, we would guarantee instant 
shipment of fill-in goods, ordered 
by wire or otherwise, and that 
the transaction would be just as 
economical to him as the main 
order. If he would meet us half 
way, we would relieve him of all 
the burden and expense, also risk, 
that come from reordering. The 
fill-in orders would cost him just 
the same in transportation charges 
as the season’s order, namely: 
nothing. Thus he could proceed 
confidently, be sure of getting the 
goods to meet all his demands and 
at the same time order so con- 
servatively as to insure maximum 
turnover. 

It has been our experience, in 
the operation of this plan, that the 
dealer is generally susceptible to 
common-sense principles in_ this 
highly-important operation of buy- 
ing. No matter how careful or 
timid he may be, he can be made 
to see the safety and profitableness 
of committing himself in advance 
for as much of the merchandise 
as he sold last year—a third or a 
half of it, at any rate. 





SOME ABUSE DOES CROP UP 


Naturally, there are occasional 
abuses of these facilities we ac- 
cord our dealers. Learning from 
experience that we have the goods 
on hand and ship them immediately 
without transportation charges, no 
matter how they go out, a few 
dealers have shown a disposition to 
order too much of their stock in 
small lots that can be shipped only 
by parcel post or express. But this 
usually is due to a lack of under- 
standing rather than to any wish to 
impose upon us. We have yet to 
encounter a case where the misuse 
of the plan could not be corrected 
by writing the dealer a frank letter 
putting the entire case before him 
in a businesslike way. 

Another interesting _ reaction 
from the plan is that our dealers 
now are getting a proper concep- 
tion of what transportation cost 
really is and how intimately it is 
tied up with their net profits. All 
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Member A. B. C. 





Several centuries have passed 
since Gutenberg invented type. 


Publications of every description, 
appealing to all ages, types and 
genders, and touching upon every 
human activity, have come and 
gone. 


Right to-day more than 200 
monthly and semi-monthly maga- 
zines are published in this country. 


Yet, of the entire lot, just three 
have possessed sufficient editorial 
strength to build a circulation of 
1,000,000 without the aid of fiction. 


Needlecraft Magazine is one of 
them. 


ROBERT B. JOHNSTON 


Advertising Manager 


Needlecraft Magazine 





Robert B. Johnston, Advertising Manager 


285 Madison Ave., New York; N. Y. 
Send complete analysis of Needlecraft 
Magazine's circulation of 1,000,000 and 
reason why it can increase the sale of 
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along we are trying to show them 
that it is not expense but really 
a part of the cost of the mer- 
chandise. This educational effort, 
backed up by the concrete opera- 
tion of the plan, is bringing results. 
Best of all, our dealers are not so 
much disposed to belittle freight 
charges as they were heretofore. 

A cost of 1 per cent on a freight 
order, for example, looks small in- 
deed to some people. But it is 
an actual fact, as we have been 
able to demonstrate time and again, 
that when we save the dealer even 
1 per cent on freight we increase 
his net profit by about 20 per cent. 
This seems hard to believe until 
one gets into the figures. 

Suppose that a dry goods or de- 
partment store’s cost of doing busi- 
ness is 26 per cent of the selling 
price and that the mark-up is 50 
per cent of the purchase price, or 
3314 per cent of the selling price. 
These, it is hardly necessary to say, 
are average figures. The net 
profit in such a case would be the 
difference between 26 and 33, or 
about 7 per cent. 

Freight charges, according to the 
distance shipped, range between 1 
and 2 per cent of the cost of the 
merchandise. Suppose it represents 
1 per cent. 

If it is 1 per cent of the cost, 
then, counting a 50 per cent mark- 
up, the freight cost must neces- 
sarily be 1% per cent of the selling 
price. 

In other words, when the re- 
tailer does have to pay freight, he 
saves an amount equal to 1% per 
cent of what he gets for the goods 
he sells. 

This 1% per cent saving comes 
within a small fraction of adding 
20 per cent to his net profit—which 
net profit, as we see above, is 7 per 
cent on sales. Or, to use common 
fractions, it increases his net profit 
by one-fifth. 

One-fifth of 7 per cent is 1% per 
cent. Thus, with the freight sav- 
ing of 1 per cent, his net profit 
becomes 8% per cent on sales, in- 
stead of 7 per cent. Figure it in 
percentages if you like. Twenty 


per cent of 7 per cent is 1.40 per 
cent. This 1.40 per cent, represent- 
ing the freight saving, added to 7 
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per cent, makes his net profit 8.40 
per cent on sales instead of the 
7 per cent which he would realize 
if he had to pay the freight. 

We tell the dealer we can add 
20 per cent to his, net profit by 
paying his freight. If his freight 
is 1 per cent, the increase in net 
profit is just a trifle under 20 per 
cent. If the freight is more than 
1 per cent, which it often is, the 
increase of course is greater in 
proportion. Twenty per cent is 
more than a fair average. 

When dealers are thus made to 
realize what transportation charges 
can mean to their net profit, they 
quickly see the advantages of the 
saving we are able to make them. 
And it works around to a point 
where they are willing to commit 
themselves for larger advance 
purchases—no mean consideration 
for the manufacturer in these 
days when so much of the tendency 
is the other way. 

And the outstanding feature, of 
course, is that, while the transpor- 
tation bill has to be paid, it means 
no added expense or selling cost 
to us any more than it does to the 
dealer. We are not giving the 
dealer a bribe or a gift. He does 
not pay the freight. Neither, in a 
sense, do we. Multiplied volume, 
which the operation of the plan has 
brought about, is the paymaster. 
The net result is more profit both 
to the manufacturer and the dealer. 

How do we figure that this plan 
is the least costly distribution 
method for us? What effect does 
it have on the manufacturing end? 

Well, to begin with, the dealer 
at all times must have ready access 
to stocks. There must be an 
ample assortment of merchandise 
somewhere upon which he can 
draw as he needs it. (And he is 
sure to want to order a considera- 
ble proportion of each season's 
requirements in small lots.) 

Thus, we are obliged to have 
distributing depots in conveniently 
reached marketing points over our 
trading territory, or make some 
other arrangements whereby the 
dealer can get the goods promptly 
and in a way that will promote 
turnover. 

(Continued on page 183) 
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-and growing steadily under the impetus 
of aggressive Atlantic ownership 


Buy Advertising Space 
on a Rising Tide 

The Y. C. LAB. is gaining keen boy read- 

ers every week! 


Girls’ fashions and telling girls 
how to make pocket money has 
earned a tremendous response! 
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Pianissimo for the Imperative 





Isn’t It Time to Soften the Abrupt Command in Advertising Parlance? 


By John K. Hildebrand 


VERY now and then, some- 

body starts a new fashion in 
advertising, and all the neighbors 
wish to join in. The result is 
that on turning over the advertis- 
ing pages we are confronted with 
a series of commands such as this: 


Eat more bread. 
Use more nails. 

Fat more meat. 
Buy more beans. 
Fat more berries. 
Wear more clothes. 
Kat more apples. 
Breathe more ozone. 


When apparenily everybody is 
doing a thing in the same way, 
that doesn’t necessarily mean it is 
the best way in the world. When 
once a fashion has been started, 
it tends to excess and may, before 
one notices, be run into’ the 
ground. 

Terseness and brevity are de- 
sirable qualities, but there is a 
point at which terseness may omit 
the necessary explanation and 
when brevity becomes abruptness. 

It appears to me that the use 
of the imperative mood in adver- 
tising speech is approaching the 
saturation point. Too many ad- 
vertisers are telling us to do and 
to write and to send, without add- 
ing “please” or “be so kind,” and 
without even giving us a satisfac- 
tory reason. 

One advertiser may command 
us to eat or to buy or to use his 
product without giving offence; 
but we, the people, when behold- 
ing a multitude of conflicting or- 
ders issued to us in advertisements 
are likely either ic ignore the im- 
pertinence or else to get our backs 
up, consciously or unconsciously. 

Why should we obey an unex- 
plained command, anyhow? The 
public is not a private in the ranks 
nor the advertiser an army ser- 
geant. Is it good policy to use 
so much language that is cast in 
the imperative mood? Without 
being either affected or insincere, 
is there no way of softening those 


abrupt orders with which so many 
advertisers open or close their sell- 
ing talks? 

Consider the salesman calling 
on the trade. The one thing he 
wants most to avoid is the crea- 
tion of any feeling of antagonism 
or hostility on the part of those 
people whom he hopes to convert 
into steady customers. If he hap- 
pens to offend any prospect, even 
in a slight degree, or to arouse a 
customer’s ire through some tri- 
fling negligence, he knows that his 
chances of getting an order are 
exceedingly thin. Until he wins a 
friendly and informal footing 
with his customers, he is, there- 
fore polite and cautious. He keeps 
his best foot foremost. If he has 
to err, he prefers to err on the 
side of too muck: courtesy rather 
than too littie. 

But some salesmen-in-print have 
fallen into the habit of using un- 
grdcious language. Here are some 
more examples: 


Send for booklet. 

Mail this coupon at once. 

Send postcard or coupon for free il 
lustrated folders. 

Tear off, sign and send. 

Mail this coupon now. 

Be sure that the 
marked 
Ask your grocer today for 
Write, sending your dealer’s name. 
Write for the name of the nearest 
oe. and also ask for your free copy 





you buy is 








Clip the pattern or patterns you like 
best, and ask your dealer to show them 
to you. 


Of course, it may be argued 
that no one takes this kind of 
language so seriously as to become 
offended by it, and that the con- 
text serves to soften the effect of 
what otherwise might seem to be 
a ukase. In some cases this is 
true, but it takes very skilful writ- 
ing to drop suddenly from a dis- 
criptive or persuasive tone into 
the imperative mcod. The follow- 
ing, taken from a Daggett & 
Ramsdell advertisement, shows 
how it can be done: 
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“We sincerely feel that this is 
a finer Vanishing Cream. Surely 
you will wish to try it. Mail the 
coupon below for your own free 
sample.” 

In this case, the second sentence 
prepares the way for and gives an 
adequate reason for, the third. 
But not every one of those nu- 
merous advertising commands to 
“mail” or to “send” or to “ask,” 
is so cleverly presented. 

The weakness of all these im- 
perative advertisements lies in the 
wrongness of their angle. When 
you direct the consumer to mail 
this or send that, you give him a 
task to perform. And it is hu- 
man nature to shirk all tasks that 
are not absolutely necessary. In- 
stead of putting your prospect to 
some trouble, why not word your 
appeal so as to indicate that you 
are the one who wishes to take 
the trouble? 

For example, contrast the con- 
ventional abrupt imperative with 
this closing paragraph from a re- 
cent “Black Flag” advertisement: 

“Let Us Senp You THIS FREE 
Book rt. 

“Let us send you, free and post- 
paid, a booklet telling the many 
uses of this master insect killer, 
and complete information on rid- 
ding a house of any pest you 
wish to know about. Check the 
coupon below and mail to Black 
Flag, Baltimore, Md.” 

It is to be noticed that the final 
sentence is in the imperative, but 
the curse is taken off it by the 
opening phrase. 

Better than any of these, how- 
ever—better because more grace- 
ful and courteous as befits a 
salesman addressing an audience 
composed largely cf women—is this 
extract from the copy of the 
Towle Silversmiths : 

“May we send you this free 
booklet ? ; 

“We have prepared an attractive 
and useful booklet of information 
about silver, with photographs of 
correct table settings, which will 
be of further help in guiding your 
selection. May we have the privi- 
lege of sending it to you without 
charge? Please ask for Book- 
let J.” 


That is a little model of its 
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kind—polite without being fawning 
and calculated to get action with- 
out wielding an axe. J believe 
the spirit of it to be worth study. 


C. B. Lovell, General Manager, 
Outdoor Association 


Clarence B. Lovell, advertising man- 
ager of the General Outdoor Adverts. 
ing Company, New York, has been 
appointed general manager of the Out- 
door Advertising Association of Amer 
ica. This association, which resulted 
from a merger of two associations of 
poster and paint interests, was organized 
at Kansas City last October. 

Mr. Lovell joined the Poster Adver 
tising Company and the O. J. Gude 
Company in 1919, following his return 
from war service. He was appointed 
advertising manager and when these 
companies were taken over by the Gen- 
eral Outdoor Advertising Company he 
continued as advertising manager. Mr. 
Lovell will make his headquarters at 
Chicago. 


Refrigeration Account with 
Young & Rubicam 


The Coldak Corporation, New York. 
manufacturer of electric refrigeratior 
machines, has placed its advertising ac 
count with Young & Rubicam, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, New York and Phila 
delphia. 

The Coldak Corporation, which is now 
managed by the J. G. White Manage- 
ment Corporation, New York, is market 
ing electric refrigeration machines for 
household, apartment buildings, and 
commercial uses, and will use consumer 
advertising. 


General Motors Export 
Appoints P. C. Gunion 


The General Motors Export Company, 
New York, has appointed Philip C. 
Gunion as advertising manager. He was 
formerly market and research manager 
of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, 
Newark, N. J. Mr. Gunion succeeds L 
H. Kurtz, who has been transferred to 
Paris as a member of the staff of H. 
Zimmerman, vice-president and regional 
Europe. 


Midwest Advertising Managers 
Elect Eugene Kelly 

The Midwest Newspaper Advertising 
Managers Association has elected as its 
president Eugene Kelly, business mana- 
ger of the Sioux City, Iowa, Tribune. 
Forrest Geneva, advertising manager of 
the Des Moines. Register, was made vice- 


president. Charles Nicholson, Hutchin 
son, Kans., News, was elected secretary. 
Allan A. Ackley, formerly with Ad- 


vertising “Producers-Associated;~ Chicago; 
has joined the staff of William 
Kreicker & Company, advertising agency 
of that city. 
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MONG the quaint superstitions of the Noble Red 
Man was that of believing that the “thunder 
bird” brought storms and rain. The “thunder bird’ 
probably our rain crow—greedily accepted the honor 
thrust upon him, and doubtless enjoyed the privileges 
accorded him by the unenlightened savages. 





How the rain crow put it over is not a matter of 
record, but we do know that among advertising me- 
diums there are many “thunder birds” that claim 
credit for bringing showers of orders. They get away 
with it because some business concerns do not check 
up on sources. Those that do check up know from 
experience that newspapers built on a sound reader 
interest and confidence produce the greatest results 
for advertisers. They know that this is the reason 
why, among Chicago daily newspapers, The Chicago 
Daily News produces the greatest results. And for 
this reason advertisers place the greatest proportion 
of their advertising in 
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In 1925 The Chicago 
Daily News published 
15,730,825 agate lines 
of display advertising 
2,674,339 lines more 
than the second daily 
paper, 
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(atest facts about the i 
Oklahoma ‘Tarm Market } , 
~Listsof Autos | mony 
Tractors,Irucks 
«by Makes,by 
counties 


Send for the 1/926 B my 


in Oklahoma 


The Oklahoma Farmer - Stockman’s annual book, 
“In Oklahoma,” serves two purposes. First, it 
supplies the latest, authentic information about 
the agricultural wealth of the big Oklahoma farm 
market. Second, it gives registrations of automo- 
biles, tractors and trucks by makes and by counties 
as of January 1, 1926, together with a complete 
list o Oklahoma automobile dealers. May we 
send you a copy? 


OKLAHOMA FARMER -STOCKMAN, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Please send me The 1926 book, “ In Oklahoma.” 


Name 
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7 Address 
sy Title 
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The New Order of Things on the 
Specific Coast 





Industries, Man-Made, Are Taking the Place of Climate as a Producer 
of Prosperity 


By James H. Collins 


PEAKING at a business !unch- 

eon, about seven years ago, in 
a Pacific Coast city, I unwittingly 
made a prophecy. The gathering 
wanted to know what could be 
done to advertise that city in the 
East, attracting more tourists and 
settlers. I ventured the opinion 
that the city was already well 
enough known in the East, that the 
West generally had been fairly 
sold to the East, but that the West 
had not yet sold itself to the West. 
Around this particular city were 
jealous rivals. Up and down the 
whole Coast there was a spirit of 
local rivalry that defeated the best 
interests of the West. There hap- 
pened to be an instance at the mo- 
ment of a general public improve- 
ment project hanging fire because 
several neighboring communities 
could not unite on a program and 
work it out with the co-operation 
of the Federal Government, the 
railroads and other agencies ready 
to act. Not until the whole West 
had sold itself to itself would it 
make further progress with the 
East—that was the tenor of my 
talk. And I remember the scorn 
of a young woman—an intense, 
crusading brunette—who read me 
a lecture right after, for my ig- 
norance of that city. What I said 
might be true of other sections, but 
everybody knew that this city was 
progressive up to the point where 
its jealous neighbors stopped the 
works. 

And now, just the other day, 
there was a big meeting of busi- 
ness men from every part of the 
Pacific Coast to consider combin- 
ing all the scattered advertising 
funds and local uplift movements 
in one grand movement for the 
Coast as the Coast—even the 
West as the West, ultimately. I 
wonder what the good-looking 
brunette thinks of that! 


Time has been at work—and 








something a bit faster. No doubt, 
such a policy would have been 
found necessary in time. But it 
has been hastened by a_whole- 
some fear—the fear of Florida’s 
sudden prominence, and its de- 
velopment into a permanent rival. 

Having friends in both places, 
and having also visited them both 
the last few months, I feel safe 
in discussing this matter—there do 
not seem to be any brunettes 
around. 

The rivalry really comes down 
to the feeling between California 
and Florida. Many visitors on the 
Coast the past winter have frankly 
said that the excitement, crowding 
and embargoes in Florida have led 
them to change their usual winter 
plans. However, many Califor- 
nians, and people from _ other 
Western States, are in Florida, 
and it is an amusing trait in the 
Floridian that, as soon as he makes 
money in real estate, he wants to 
see California. One East Coast 
land operator who made his money 
early in the game hired a special 
train last summer and took all his 
relatives to the Coast. Two great 
sections promoting the vacation 
idea are certainly going to help 
rather than hurt each other, when 
things settle down to normal. 


THEY ADMIT COMPETITION 


The man-in-the-street in Cali- 
fornia admits that he is fearful of 
the new competition, and maybe 
resents Florida’s claims as a cli- 
matic paradise. There can be no 
other place like California, of 
course—he has been sure of that 
from his cradle. Reassuring him, 
selling him on Florida, is easy. 
Ask him simply to look at the map, 
notice that the northernmost part 
of Florida is south of the South- 
ernmost part of his own State, tell 
him that the highest mountain in 
Florida is less than 400 feet above 
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sea level, and explain that the 
Everglade State is about as differ- 
ent as Hawaii, and he sees the real 
point—that here are two vacation 
lands of such contrasts that any- 
body who visits one will ultimately 
want to visit the other. 

California fully believes, as well, 
that the Florida boom is the fine 
fruit of clever advertising. I doubt 
whether, if the figures could be 
assembled, Florida has spent any- 
where near half as much as Cali- 
fornia for advertising the last 
ten years—certainly not if trans- 
portation companies were counted 
out, and only community and hotel 
appropriations considered. But 
Florida has had, the last year, 
some large national campaigns 
conducted by individual real estate 
companies which give this im- 
pression in California. These 
companies have spent a good per- 
centage of their profits in sales- 
manship. Far from complaining, 
however, the Californians have 
said: “It is a lesson for us—we 
should have done likewise,” and 
are joining in the co-operative ad- 
vertising plan. 

I have just spent two months in 
a Coast resort, considered one of 
the most favored in a generally 
favored land, and so far as I can 
remember, nobody has asked what 
I thought of the climate! Had 
anybody put this question, surely 
I would have remembered. At 
various times residents have re- 
marked that it was a fine day, and 
I had to agree with them, because 
it was. Gradually the West seems 
to be growing self-conscious. It 
suspects that climate may be, after 
all, something for which it cannot 
claim credit, because it was be- 
stowed by Nature. It suspects that 
visitors may be a little tired of the 
subject or that climate ought to 
sell itself. It is beginning to see 
that there are bigger issues, even 
in the West. The West is now 
turning its attention to the popu- 
lation already acquired. 

What the West needs, clearly, is 
business stability, and that can- 
not come from the East, in re- 
sponse to advertising, but must be 
home-made. And the West is 
achieving it through the building 
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of manufacturing industries, and 
the utilization of its waterpower, 
and its water transportation 
through the Panama Canal, and by 
improving and extending ‘the co- 
operative marketing of its soil 
products on lines made familiar to 
advertising men by products like 
Sunkist citrus fruit. 

Just a winter or two ago, for 
instance, Pacific Coast poultrymen 
jolted the New York produce dis- 
trict by laying down fresh white 
Leghorn breakfast eggs in com- 
petition with the best article ob- 
tainable from nearby hens in New 
Jersey, overcoming the handicap 
of distance by new grading and 
marketing methods—and they did 
not require a single new settler for 
that. 

Today, the head lettuce in your 
salad comes, six times in ten dur- 
ing certain seasons, and nine times 
in ten at other seasons, from the 
Imperial Valley, in California, yes- 
terday a desert, crying for settlers, 
but today supplying fancy soil 
products of many kinds, and ask- 
ing chiefly for stability in its 
water supply and __ protection 
against flood hazards. 


THE BUTTER-AND-EGG MAN 


Take the legendary big butter- 
and-egg man from the West. He’s 
more than a fancy in a comic song. 
In California, at the moment, 
they’re looking for him—a sort of 
Will Hays who can stabilize the 
dairy industry there, and deal with 
an odd situation. For while Cali- 
fornia at certain seasons is ship- 
ping butter and eggs East, at other 
seasons her home markets are in- 
vaded by shipments from Montana 
and Idaho, with one small ship- 
ment the other day from Alabama. 

Take a current item of minor 
news interest—the barring out of 
this country of certain flower_bulbs 
formerly imported from Europe; 
on the score of danger from plant 
diseases. That little item means a 
stability opportunity for more than 
one section in the West, because 
with the people already there, new 
bulb growing industries may be es- 
tablished. 

“Prices slightly more west of 
the Rocky Mountains” is a fa- 
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miliar footnote in national adver- 
tising. Every advertiser who uses 
it confesses that there is a tariff 
against him in that territory—a 
tariff that might, in some cases, 
compare well with the tariff that 
protects him against European 
competition. The latter is a politi- 
cal tariff, while the other is im- 
posed by freight rates and his lack 
of a Western factory, but on the 
Pacific Coast it often acts to pro- 
tect and encourage local industry 
in the same way. Thus it comes 
that in the retail stores on the 
Coast, when you ask for brands 
that are the household words and 
the bee’s knees back East, they tell 
you that there isn’t much call for 
that brand, and display an article 
of the same kind made in San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle or 
Los Angeles. Hundreds of large 
manufacturing enterprises have 
come into being on the Coast the 
last dozen years, and thousands of 
small factories are starting up, or 
are on a secure footing, or are in 
the way of becoming large ones 
with national distribution. 


HOW DEL MONTE STARTED 


Among the Eastern housew ife’s 
every-day brands, for illustration, 
is Del Monte. Not so many years 
ago, the canning industry on the 
Coast was scattered, seasonal, 
competitive and in danger of 
competition from the Chicago 
packers. One Coast canner con- 
ceived the idea of a merger, two 
others added technical and sales 
ability to his financing capacity, 
many plants were combined, some 
scrapped, others enlarged and im- 
proved, and today California 
Packing is a listed security, and 
the corporation is reaching out into 
certain Eastern sections to pack 
peas, sweet corn and a few other 
odds and ends necessary to a com- 
plete line. Its activities in Hawaii 
and Alaska, where pineapple and 
salmon are packed, are well known, 
and it has plants in Washington 
and Oregon. Oddly, there is no 
cannery in Del Monte, California, 
though visitors always ask for it 
first—the name happened to be one 
among several hundred different 
brands brought into the merger, 
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and was selected for its peculiarly 
good trade-marking and advertis- 
ing points. 

I know that no boosting organ- 
ization had anything to do with 
the conception of this enterprise, 
nor its organization, financing or 
subsequent sound management. 
And it wasn’t necessary to bring 
anybody from the East to do the 
job, except maybe a few fellows 
trained in grocery distribution. 
Thoroughly typical of the new 
trends. 

The first time I went to England, 
on the old Campania, one of the 
thrills was discovering that the 
knives and forks, the plumbing 
fixtures, soap, seltzer bottles— 
everything in what Henry James 
would have called “the scene’— 
bore British names. Our own 
household words were not in the 
lexicon, and later I found that this 
was just as true of German names 
on German boats. Today, probably 
the thing hits even harder a gén- 
eration more thoroughly informed 
by advertising. And the old kick 
comes back on the Coast, because 
the whole Western scene has its 
local names on the every-day things 
you buy and use, a quiet tribute to 
the solid industries that are being 
established. You naturally think 
of Los Angeles as being the centre 
of the movie industry. Unless you 
have been there within the last 
few years, you probably do not 
realize that, in its industries, their 
variety, ingenuity and opportunity, 
Los Angeles is getting to be a sort 
of Newark, N. J., on a smaller 
scale—you never know who is 
making what, or how, in the next 
block, or the plant across the 
street. 

Arthur Little, the chemist, tells 
a story that fits in here. He got a 
letter from an anxious little manu- 
facurer in Los Angeles, saying he 
had heard Mr. Little was a chemi- 
cal expert (he could have found a 
good chemical trouble-shooter 
right at home, I know), and that 
his product was being spoiled by 
something he couldn’t figure out. 
It was a simple thing, yet took a 
man like Little to advise. Little 
wrote, telling the manufacturer 
just what to do. Later the chemist 
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got a letter, saying that his trou- 
bles were dissipated, and thanking 
Little—and enclosing a $5 bill. Just 
his idea of the doctor’s fee—not 
old enough in manufacturing to 
realize what he’d got, largely by 
luck. 

This is what is happening in the 
West, 

The Indians are not all gone yet, 
nor even the Forty-niners. But 
there is certainly something new 
in the West, and it is well to know 
about it as a trend, and watch it 
in advertising, selling and produc- 
tion. 


Listerine Business to Be 


Reorganized 

A new company is to be formed to 
take over the control of the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, maker 
of Listerine. The company is being re- 
organized so that there may be an ad- 
justment made of the ownership of 
stock which has been closely held by 
members of the Lambert family. It is 
reported that the name of the company 
will be changed to include the name of 
its widely advertised product, Listerine. 
Gerald B. Lambert, president of the 
present concern will head the new com- 
pany in which he will have a large in 
terest. 


“The United States Daily” 
Appoints H. B. Ruddell 


H. B. Ruddell has been appointed 
Western advertising manager, with 
headquarters at Chicago, for The 
United States Daily which recentl 
began publication at Washington, D 
He has been actively engaged as a 
publishers’ representative for many 
years, recently completing his seven- 
teenth year with Guy S. Osborn, Inc., 
Chicago, which he joined in 1909. 


New Accounts for Fred M. 
Randall Agency 


The United States Mortgage Bond 
Company, the United States Trust 
Company, and the Mortgage Guaran- 
tee Company, all of Detroit, have ap- 
pointed the Detroit office of The Fred 
M. andall Company, advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising. 
— and newspapers are being 
use 





Flint Motor Advances 
G. R. Morris 


George R. Morris has been appointed 
sales manager of the Flint Motor Com- 
pany, Flint, Mich. He has been assis- 
tant sales manager for some time, and 
has been engaged in sales work in the 
automobile industry for more than 
twenty years. 
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A Query for Claude C 
Hopkins 


Home Insurance Co. oF Hawaii 
IMITED 

Honotutu, Hawai, Feb. 27, 1926. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We were very much interested in read 
ing Claude C. Hopkins’ article in the 
January 28 issue, on “‘Knowing in Ad- 
vance the Results Advertising Will 
Bring.” Mr. Hopkins dwells almost 
altogether on the idea of tying up the 
advertising with the distribution of sam 
ples; in other words, he believes that in 
order to put over the balance of the ad- 
vertising program it is necessary that 
the prospective customer try it out be- 
fore making a_ purchase. It is simply 
an_exemplification of the old saying— 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing thereof.” It would be very interest- 
ing to know how Mr. Hopkins would 
carry out his theory in the line of in- 
surance. It is true that we have sample 
policies, but the “proof of the pudding” 
in our line is the collection of indemnity 
for a loss sustained, which in some cases 
may not happen ‘for years after the 
original policy is sold. 

e are very much interested in ad 
vertising but have had great difficulty in 
getting tangible results from either news- 
paper or direct-mail advertising and are, 
therefore, interested in any sure cure 
for our problem such as is suggested by 
Mr. Hopkins. If Mr. Hopkins can 
make any suggestions they surely would 
be appreciated. 

ome Insurance Co. or Hawatl 

LIMITED 
R. E. Crark, 
Treasurer-Manager. 


New Accounts for Matteson- 
Fogarty-Jordan 


The Witter Water Company, mineral 
water, and Lucile Young, manufacturer 
of toilet goods, both of Chicago, have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
the Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. Newspapers 
and magazines will be used. 

The Liquid Malted Milk Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, manufacturer of 
malt syrups, has also appointed this 
agency to direct its advertising account. 
Plans call for the use of newspapers 
in the West and Northwest. 


Appointed Vice-President of 
Andrew H. Kellogg Company 


Edward A. Kendrick, recently pres 
ident of the Redfield-Kendrick-Odell 
Company, New York, has been made 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Andrew H. Kellogg Company, print- 
ing and lithographing, « of that city. 


To Direct Bausch & Lomb 
Sales 


Joseph Hammele, of the Bausch & 
Lane Optical Company, Rochester, 
: .. has been placed in charge of 
sales for -the company. 
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The Sesqui-Centennial 


will be celebrated in 


PHILADELPHIA 


The eyes of the nation will be turned to- 
ward Philadelphia on the occasion of the 
celebration of the Sesqui-Centennial of the 
Independence of the United States. 


Millions of Americans will visit the Birth- 
place of Liberty this summer and fall. 

It is safe to predict that retailers in all lines 
will be kept busy supplying the wants of those 
who come here. 


Advertising plans of America’s national ad- 
vertisers will need to take Philadelphia and 
the opportunities it offers into careful 
account. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid daily average for 1925: 


924,662 xs 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia and 
is one ef the largest in the United States. 





New York—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 


San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 


(Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company) 
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EIGHTY-THREE YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICTr 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 


32np STREET - BROADWAY - 3320 STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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The name of Gimbel Brothers stands for “Eighty-three 
Years of Faithful Service” . . . one of the most remark- 
able retail business developments in mercantile history. 

The first of the present group of Gimbel Stores was 
started in Milwaukee . . . the second was opened in 
Philadelphia . . . and the third was established in the 
heart of New York’s shopping district where important 
transportation arteries of the city have a station at or in 
the building. 

Today Gimbel Brothers, Incorporated, comprise Amer- 
ica’s largest department store organization . . . with 
buying offices in practically every important purchasing 
center in Europe and Asia . . . purchasing power and 
distributing facilities which frequently acquire an entire 
factory’s production. 
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nvested Over $2,000,000 in 
he New York Evening Journal 
During Past 5 Years 
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Back of Gimbel’s outstanding growth has been the sound policy 

of providing merchandise of quality at the lowest possible price 
. giving the customer the greatest possible value. 

Gimbel service has been extended to everyone in every walk of 
life. The Gimbel stores furnish Federal, State and Municipal 
institutions . . . outfit hotels, railroads, steamships, club houses 

. supply every necessity and necessary luxury for home and 
person . . . no order is too big . . . no purchase is too small. 

A vital factor in the progress and expansion of Gimbel 
Brothers has been their plan of intensive and extensive adver- 
tising. 

Gimbel Brothers, New York, have used the New York Evening 
Journal consistently and dominantly for fifteen years . . . ever 
since the opening of their New York store in 1910. 

During the past five years Gimbel Brothers, New York, have 
invested over Two Million Dollars in the New York Evening 
ree @ Journal . . . an average of over $400,600 a year in this ONE 
ark- newspaper . . . to reach the largest evening go-into-the-home cir- 
ory. culation in America. 
was For 27 consecutive years the New York Evening Journal has 
i had the largest evening circulation in America and for 12 con- 

IM |! secutive years has led all New York evening newspapers in volume 
the | of total advertising and department store advertising printed. 
ant The proven experience of prodigiously successful institutions 
- in like Gimbel Brothers, New York, in concentrating a great. part of 
their sales-producing investment in the New York Evening 
Journal, year after year, furnishes irrefutable evidence of. the 
ler- purchasing power and responsiveness of over 700,000 people who 
rith buy the Evening Journal and over 2,000,000 men, women and 
ing | children who read it in the home. 


ind 
ire | Average daily net paid circulation for week end- 


ing February 20, 1926, was 738,193 copies a day 


VIING JOURNAL 


meri i i ‘ 
UBLE the circulation of any other New York evening paper 


PLUS 100,000 
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8 1 Sales Increase | Be 
O Through | 
oo 7 . 
Detroit News Advertising lla 
if Al exp 
Read These Two Pungent | pan 
Paragraphs Written by Col. | . 
J. W. O'Mahoney of the “ 
Tao Tea Company, New York | ag 
on 
at 
‘“‘We have just made a comparison of | our 
- . = : mo! 
our business in the Detroit trading area, | an 
between the two years of 1924 and 1925. evel 
To be sure, we didn’t start advertising in F 
your publication until about May Ist, but, | ae 
nevertheless, our business in the trading | vert 
area of Detroit shows an improvement in | sell 
1925 over 1924 of 81.9 per cent. > 
a cial 
= — it is 
“We attribute this increase solely to A r 
having started our campaign in The just 
Detroit News. There is no other way to | = 
account for it.” | live 
| ture 
THis letter merely corroborates the experience of _ 
many of the most successful advertisers in this this 
country. The thoroughness of coverage enjoyed by tion 
The Detroit News makes it possible for any adver- dow 
tiser to sell the Detroit market effectively and eco- mot 
nomically. In fact, no other market of equal size or sale 
larger can be so thoroughly and economically covered | whi 
by one newspaper as Detroit is by The News. That fuse 
explains why The News has for the last 11 years 
been either first, second or third in advertising in we te 
America. | larg 
at 
hor 
turi 
| poi 
@ DeUtro ewsi | = 
| accc 
Detroit’s HOME Newspaper | ae 
New York Office, I. A. Klein Chicago Office, J. E. Lutz First 
50 E. 42nd St. 1110 Tower Bldg. ot 














A Small Advertiser Relates His 
Second Year’s Experiences 


Be Sure the Product Is Right Is One of the Lessons He Has Learned 


By C. C. Chase 


Vice-President, Chase Candy Company 


BOUT a year ago,* I related in 
Printers’ INK some of the 
experiences I had during my com- 
pany’s first year of advertising. 
Another year has now passed, and 
I have added to my small store of 
knowledge concerning advertising. 
I now believe that we can get 
a good distribution in our territory 
on most anything with any merit 
at all. We have covered most of 
our territories thirty years or 
more, and, on our salesmen’s word, 
most merchants will stock what- 
ever we are featuring. 

Formerly, we advertised only in 
towns in which we sold directly to 
the retailer, but lately we have ad- 
vertised in a few towns where we 
sell only the jobber. These towns 
are large ones and here we found 
the merchants “fed up” on spe- 
cialty men. In Kansas City, today, 
it is common practice for retailers 
to give specialty salesmen an order 
just to get rid of them. Then, 
they refuse the goods when some 
well-meaning jobber tries to de- 
liver them. One of the manufac- 
turers who has succeeded here 
gave every merchant half a box of 
the piece he was advertising and in 
this way got 100 per cent distribu- 
tion in two or three days. It is 
doubtful if this method is any 
more expensive than to hire good 
salesmen to sell one’s goods after 
which a great deal of it is re- 
fused. 

Another thing we learned is that 
it is harder to keep on selling as 
large a percentage of the merchants 
at a great distance away from 
home as it is nearer the manufac- 
turing point. At these distant 
points, our retail men, as a rule, 
call upon only the best and biggest 
accounts and allow a local jobber 


*“A Small 
First Year’s Experiences, 
page 3. 
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to take care of smaller orders for 
a box or two of the advertised 
product. 

A matter of vital importance is 
the selling of the product and the 
campaign to either the retail man 
or to the jobber and his men, Last 
year, during one of our campaigns 
we had a town of about 10,000 
“go over” in wonderful shape, 
while another town not far from 
there, of about the same size, but 
covered by another salesman, ab- 
sorbed hardly any of that particu- 
lar item. One of the men was 
thoroughly sold on the item and on 
the advertising we were doing. 
The other man didn’t let the cam- 
paign bother him much. The man 
on whose territory the piece sold 
so well saw to it that window dis; 
plays were placed and that the box 
was prominently displayed on the 
merchant’s counter. He continu- 
ally talked of the work the com- 
pany was doing to help the mer- 
chant move his goods and kept 
him sold. The other man rarely 
mentioned the advertising after 
the distribution was first obtained. 
He couldn’t understand why his 
neighboring co-worker did so well 
and we didn’t seem to be able to 
pound it into his head that it took 
effort on his part to put the cam- 
paign over in his territory. 

Right now, we are in the midst 
of a campaign on a 5-cent item 
and among others, are advertising 
in two cities, each of approximate- 
ly 100,000 population. In one town 
we are selling to several jobbers, 
none of them very large, but good 
small firms in the jobbing ~ prod- 
ucts such as ours. None of their 
salesmen is trying to “sell” the ad- 
vertising, and in fact, about all 
they do is take orders from the 
merchant for what he says he 
needs. In the other town, we are 
selling one jobber only, but he is 
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a live wire and trains his men 
really to sell goods and to see that 
they are displayed properly. He is 
sold on the piece we are featuring 
and on the campaign. Is it neces- 
sary to say that the money spent 
here will be an excellent invest- 
ment? 

Before I go further, let me tell 
you about the first campaign we 
had. It was on a 5-cent piece, of 
novel and_ striking appearance. 
The shape and design was so at- 
tractive, in fact, that we wrapped 
it in plain transparent paper with 
only a small amount of printing on 
it in order to let the number speak 
for itself. It spoke so well that 
we had scores of imitators and be- 
cause we had not used a distinc- 
tive wrapper, the public was easily 
confused. In addition to this, the 
piece really didn’t taste as good.as 
a great many other bars of the 
same price, and after a person 
bought one or two because of the 
novel appearance, he went back to 
the better-balanced candy. 

The second piece we tried to 
popularize was a 10-cent seller. It 
was somewhat smaller than most 
candies selling at this price. It 
was a good combination, and in 
another wrapper had been a good 
seller for years, but due to the ex- 
pensive materials in it, we could 
not make it a big looking bar. Due 
to this, and also to the fact that it 
is possible to buy very good bars 
for only 5 cents, many of which 
give the ordinary person about all 
the candy he wants between meals, 
the piece dwindled down to the 
class of slow sellers. 

Now, we are advertising an en- 
tirely new piece selling for 5 cents. 
We think it is free of the forces 
which meant the failure of the two 
previous efforts, but of course, 
time and the public will tell that. 
If the consumer does not think it 
good value, or if it does not suit 
his taste, we know that all the ef- 
fort of securing distribution will 
be lost. 

- We are peculiarly fortunate, 
however, in being able to get good 
results out of a campaign, whether 
the item. we are advertising “goes 
over” or not. The reason for this 
is that we manufacture and sell a 
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general line of candy and succeed 
in starting as regular accounts 
quite a number of those whom we 
land'as a result of our one adver- 
tised product, for which we force 
a demand. Almost 30 per cent of 
these stay on our books and buy 
other items in our line. 

Out of the total gross cost of 
the two items which we advertised, 
33 per cent was constant, these 
items of expense being overhead 
expenses which would go. on 
whether or not we sold extra mer- 
chandise. This was true, of course, 
only up to a certain point—about 
$100,000—and over a period of a 
year. We figured, therefore, that 
when we had sold three times the 
amount of the advertising, we had 
broken even, and what we sold in 
addition to that netted a good 
profit, In the two cases men- 
tioned, we reached this mark 
within a six-montkhs’ period, al- 
though each campaign lasted only 
six weeks. In calculating the 
extra amount sold, we added the 
amount of the advertised product 
sold and the additional merchan- 
dise sold new customers, as well 
as the additional amount sold old 
customers as compared te the cor- 
responding month last year. 


ADVERTISING’S BY-PRODUCTS 


In addition to helping sell more 
of the regular line, by making the 
brand better known, it spurred 
the salesmen on to greater efforts 
than I believe they would have 
made otherwise. This is partly 
evidenced by the large number of 
new accounts we got while prac- 
tically no old accounts were lost. 
Not only is the salesman induced 
to make greater efforts, but the 
merchant as a rule gives the ad- 
vertised product the most promi- 
nent place in his store. In these 
strategic positions, the goods would 
sell better anyway, but with the 
help of the advertising, store, loca- 
tion is a great aid in selling the 
goods. 

In the factory, costs are usually 
reduced on the product advertised 
because of steady volume, which 
is a result of the increased adver- 
tising and selling effort. One of 
these pieces sold best in summer 
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ceed 
ounts 
n we 
Iver- 
“p x Advertisers bought more 
buy agate lines of space in The 
Indianapolis News last year 
t of than in the twice as many 
ised, issues of both other Indian- 
“ apolis daily newspapers 
a combined. They invested 
ner- more money in News space 
Irse, than in all other Indianapolis 
out newspapers combined — six 
h 2 issues a week against thirteen. 
th aaa 
yo 
1 in or” 
ood The Indianapolis News de- | a 
en- livers more copies daily by 4 =," 
7 carrier into Indianapolis \, i 
aly homes than both other 7 
the Indianapolis daily news- ~ 
the papers combined. 
uct 
an- kk Kk Oe F 
rell 
20 Circulation supremacy is a 
factor in advertising leader- 
ship. That is why no other 
Indianapolis newspaper in 
ne fifty-six years has ever even 
ad remotely approached The 
ts News in advertising endorse- 
ve ment. The character of 
ly The News, and the character 
of of The News’ readers, have 
" always made advertising 
d in The News supremely 
e productive in sales returned 
i- per dollar of advertising cost. 
7 ; Proved—greatest aa per 
d dollar. 
e 
\- 
e 
The Indianapolis News 
1 FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Bldg. 
; New York Chicago 
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time, a period usually slack for us, 
and because of this, it helped keep 
down our overhead. Please under- 
* stand that both of these products 
sold well for a month or two, but 
gradually slowed down. One of 
the reasons they sold more slowly 
is undoubtedly due to the fact that 
we stopped the advertising after 
the six-weeks’ period. 

One of the most important 
things we have learned is to pre- 
pare everything far enough ahead. 
If this is done, the retail men can 
get distribution at the time they 
make their regular trip and in this 
way save the expense of a special 
trip. Then, too, if plenty of time 
is given the newspaper, they will 
be able to help a great deal more 
in aiding the salesmen in getting a 
thorough distribution. Another 
benefit of planning far enough 
ahead is in giving the factory an 
opportunity to make up a stock for 
the first rush of orders, and to 
prepare to manufacture the piece 
in sufficient volume to satisfy the 
demand. 

After spending a lot of perfect- 
ly good money, I further believe 
that in the case of a manufacturer 
making other products similar to 
the one advertised, his name 
should be fairly prominent in all 
copy. I realize that a great many 
of the most successful advertisers 
print their company name in the 
very smallest of type, such as the 
manufacturers of Lux and Ivory 
Soap, but in our case. I believe our 
whole line was benefited by featur- 
ing our name, which appears in the 
same trade-marked form on our 
other products. 

Display racks are always good 
if the merchant will use them, but 
they are particularly important if 
the product is comparatively small. 
This is, to my mind, why the 
Beech-Nut and Life Saver com- 
panies have spent so much money 
on display stands. If such a prod- 
uct is not displayed in or on some- 
thing which lifts it above larger 
candy items for the same purchase 
price, they are lost in the shuffle. 
Another rule which I believe holds 
good is, that if the product be 
small, it must last a long time. 
This is one of the secrets, I be- 
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lieve, of numcrous gum manu fac- 
turers being able to “get away” 
with the size of their packages. If 
the same size package could be 
easily consumed by an individual 
in a short time, the chances are 
the value would seem less. 

If I were asked what are the 
most important things I have 
learned in my second year of ad- 
vertising experience, I think I 
would say—be as sure as you can 
that your product will repeat with- 
out any advertising—employ large 
enough copy to be seen and felt in 
the community—and then sell the 
product and the campaign to your 
salesmen, your jobbers and their 
salesmen and the retail merchants, 





Morse Chain Account for 


Detroit Agency 
“oe Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, 
Y., manufacturer of orse Silent 
Wiaing’ has appointed the Detroit office 
of The Fred M. Randall Company, 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 
The Detroit City Gas Company, De. 
troit, has also appointed this agency to 
direct its advertising. 





Shortening Account for Dallas 


Agency 

The Interstate Cotton Oil Refining 
Company, Sherman, Tex., manufacturer 
of Mrs. Tucker’s Shortening, has ap 
pointed the Southwestern Advertising 
Company, Dallas, Tex., to direct the ad- 
vertising of this product. Newspapers. 
business papers and dealers’ helps are 
being used. 


P. O. Sergent Joins El Paso 


“Herald” and ‘Times” 
Paul O. Sergent has joined the E! 
Paso, Tex., Herald and Times, as 
assistant general manager and director 
of advertising. He had been business 
manager of the Louisville, Ky., Herald 
and Post, and, at one time, was with 

the Baltimore News and American. 


“Onyx” Hosiery Profit 


Increases 


The report of “Onyx”: Hosiery, Inc., 
New York, for the year 1925, shows net 
profit of $1, 058,450, after charges. This 
compares with a net loss of $159,142 
in 1924. 


E. D. Wood, President, Cole- 
MacDonald-Wood 


Edmund D. Wood, vice-president of 











Cole-MacDonald-Wood, Inc., Detroit ad 
vertising agency, has been elected 
president. 
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204 


pages of advertising 


(not including schools) 
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HOUSE & GARDEN 
FOR 
APRIL 
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“We believe this is the greatest 
number of advertising pages 
ever carried in one issue of 
any consumer magazine. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


One of the Conde Nast Group 


All Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Business Boston is a 
wheel—not merely a 
hub. 
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Brookline, practically a part of 
Boston! Nearly surrounded by 
Boston! Look at the map! 
Brookline is an attractive subwb 
of 42,681 people or more the e 
9,000 families. The large majority 

are well-to-do, and more tha 


90% of them read the Herald 
Traveler. 
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three times as big 
think tt 1s 


To think of Boston as the size shown on the official 
map is a mistake. In reality, it is three times as big. 
Brookline is Boston, as are the other 39 towns and 
municipalities which closely surround Boston. 

There are more people per square mile in Business 
Boston than in any other city in the United States, New 
York excepted. Nearly two million of them live within 
a half hour ride—within a radius of fifteen miles. 
Another million live within an hour’s ride of the center 
of the city. 

A strange situation 

But Business Boston is divided into two great popu- 
lation groups. These groups differ so sharply in senti- 
ment, tradition and origin, that no single newspaper 
can appeal successfully to both groups. 

To sell to both of these population divisions, at least 
two newspapers must be used—the Herald-Traveler 
and one of the other three leading papers. For three 
of the four major newspapers in Boston appeal to one 
group, while the other group is covered by the Herald- 
Traveler only. 

Let us tell you more about the unique situation. Send 
today for our booklet, “Business Boston.” 








BOSTON 


HERALD-TRAVELER 

















Advertising Representative 
George A. McDevitt Co. 





For years the 
Herald-Traveler has been 
first in National Adver- 
tising including all fi- 
nancial advertising among 
Boston daily newspapers. 






250 Park Avenue, 
New York City 
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57% 
actual reader coverage 


in Kansas City’s 700,000 


trading area population 





The average unduplicated circulation 
of the optional combination of the 
POST, evening, and JOURNAL- 
POST, Sunday, is over 57 per cent 
—a higher percentage than many 
papers in comparable cities, based 
on 4.5 members per family: 


Kansas City Post and Journal- 
Post (Average of both) .. 57% 


Globe-Democrat .......... 51% 
Cincinnati Enquirer ........ 50% 
Milwaukee Journal ........ 50% 





Optional Combination. Any calendar 
week—40¢ a line 


Lowest Milline Rate in America 
On Combination Basis 


Evening and Sunday 





Forced Combinations Are Wasteful. Optional 
Combinations Make for Economy 


Kansas City Journal Jost 


Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 





























Some Estimates on 1925 News- 
paper Advertising Appropriations 


Bureau of Advertising of American Newspaper Publishers Association 
Estimates Amounts Spent for Newspaper Space by 


227 Advertisers 


STIMATES of the amount of 
money spent for newspaper 
space in 1925 by some of the lead- 
ing newspaper advertisers of the 
country have been made by the 


Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 


The compilation includes the ex- 
penditures of 227 different adver- 
tisers. The amounts listed range 
from $50,000 up to $2,500,000. The 
latter figure represents the amount 
estimated as the advertising ex- 
penditure of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. It includes dealer advertis- 
ing. The second highest figure, 
$2,000,000, is that recorded for the 
Studebaker Corporation. In the 
compilation issued by the Bureau 
a year ago, the Ford company was 
at the head of the list with an 
estimated expenditure of $2,000,- 
000. The estimated expenditures 
for 1923 had the American To- 
bacco Company at the head of the 
list with $1,700,000. 

The present compilation is the 
third that the Bureau has made. 
It is of a larger scope than the 
two which preceded it. The first 
included estimates on the expendi- 
tures of sixty-two advertisers; the 
second of an even 100, and the 
present one, as has already been 
said, covers 227 advertisers. _ 

Concerning the present compila- 
tion the Bureau says: 

“The Bureau of Advertising pre- 
sents herewith a list of 227 na- 
tional newspaper advertisers who 
invested $50,000 or more in news- 
paper space during 1925, according 
to estimates prepared by this or- 
ganization. 

“Starting in 1924, the Bureau 
undertook the big task of compil- 
ing this information owing to the 
insistent demands from many fac- 
tors interested in advertising. 


“Figures showing how much 
money various firms spent in 
magazine advertising had long 
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in 1925 


been available each year. 

“The Bureau believed that in- 
formation of a similar nature cov- 
ering the newspaper field was 
equally important and with this 
in view undertook an investigation 
of the 1923 expenditures with the 
result that in November, 1924, it 
was able to print sixty-two esti- 
mates running from $100,000 to 
$1,700,000. 

“Last year we were able to offer 
100 estimates of 1924 accounts run- 
ning from $100,000 to $2,000,000. 

“In the present compilation cov- 
ering 1925 expenditures we have 
included certain expenditures from 
a minimum of $59,000 feeling that 
the work should be broadened in 
the direction of including firms 
spending less than $100,000, which 
was the former minimum con- 
sidered. 

“It will be noted that there are 
forty-four advertisers included 
here who spent $50,000 or more 
but less than $100,000. 

“It will also be noted that sev- 
eral firms whose advertising was 
estimated last year have not yet 
been included in the compilation. 
The Bureau expects to add most 
of these names later and. supple- 
ment the list from time to time 
as the estimates are completed. 

“As noted above, it is needless 
to say that the published list repre- 
sents only a portion of the great 
army of national newspaper ad- 
vertisers. In virtually every classi- 
fication from the minimum of $50,- 
000 to the maximum of $2,500,000 
there are many advertisers whose 
expenditures have not yet been 
computed.” 

The estimated newspaper expen- 
ditures in 1925 of the 227 adver- 
tisers as prepared by the Bureau 
are as follows: 


Albers Brothers Milling Co...$ 65,000 

All Year Club of Southern 
eS eee. 225,000 

Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 250,000 
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American Cranberry Growers 


ND «cs wiangeicedudd beinns $65,000 
American Importers of Spanish 

ee eee 200,000 
American Lead Pencil Co.... 110,000 
American Leather Producers, 

ES - £tessewcesenesencans 116,000 
American Sugar Refining Co. 100,000 
American Tobacco Co........ 1,700,000 
Anaven Ine., ©. A. Dsisevcss 125,000 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ....... 200,000 
Anthracite Coal Operators. . 500,000 
Re GGA. kc vccewcvcess 150,000 
Armstrong Cork Co. ........ 460,000 
Associated OF Co. ..cccccces 200,000 
Atwater Kent Company....... *400,000 
Auburn Automobile Co. ..... *200,000 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

aera 475,000 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co. ..... 75,000 
AutoStrop Safety Razor Co... 500,000 
Se i 125,000 
Baker & Co., Walter........ 150,000 
eS 1,000,000 
Dervett COMGEEY ..0.060s6c008 150,000 
SE OT err 125,000 
Beech-Nut Packing Co....... 60,000 
Best Foods, Inc., The....... 100,000 
ES eee 285,000 
Boyce-Veeder Co. .......... 100.000 
Brenan ©. & Ces cccccccece 200,000 
Brandenstein, M. J. Co...... 200,000 
Buick Motor Car Co......... 920,000 
Cadillac Motor Car Co....... 500,000 
OE EE eee 50,000 
Calumet Baking Powder Co.. 1,275,000 
California Fruit Growers Ex- 

CS ee eae 250,000 
California Prune & Apricot 

ES ree 175,000 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 500,000 
oe ee 70,000 


Carnation Milk Products Co.. 75,000 


2 eae 190,000 
Champion Spark Plug Co... 100,000 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Co. ....... 300,000 
Chevrolet Motors ........... *1,500,000 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

BRCM, Sisdienh Rapes 6kneeae%e 300,000 
Clicquot Club Co. .......... 500,000 
EEE, 666.06 9:0 copes. 120,000 
PI EE Bs ps6reccc.cco:9-0-0-9:-0 135,000 
College Inn Food Products Co. 95,000 
Columbia.Phonograph Co..... 150,000 
Congoleum-Nairn Co. ........ 80,000 
Cates PR GR ccciccsccccce 50,000 


Copper & Brass Research Assn. 70,000 
Corn Products Refining Co. . 


OE Se 300,000 
a eeeeeeeeae 100,000 
TT ee 260,000 
Cunningham, E. T. Inc...... 100,000 
Cycle Trades of America..... 90,000 


Davis Motor Car Co., Geo. W. 75,000 





DeForest Radio Co.......... 200,000 
Devoe & Raynolds Co........ 150,000 
WG WG8., INC. .ccccssccce *1,500,000 
Doherty, H. L. & Co........ 259.000 
Douglas Pectin Corp........ 309,000 
Douglas Shoe Co., W. L..... 100.000 
Dubilier, R. & C. Co........ 60,000 
Se 115,000 
Eastman Kodak Co.......... 210.000 
Edgecombe-Newham, Ltd..... 60.000 


Edison Electric Appliance Co. 50,000 
— Household Utilities 
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Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co... $200,000 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp.. 150,000 
Fansteel Products Co........ 180,000 
Fleischmann Co. ..... - 450,000 
Florence Stove Co........... 75,000 
Florida Citrus Exchange..... 75,000 
Ford Motor Car Co..........*2,500,000 
Forhan Company ........... 550,000 
Franklin Automobile Co...... *185,000 


French Lick ei Hotel Co. 175.000 


Freshman Co., Chas......... 220,000 
Gardner Motor Co........... 200,000 
EE NS ina cacoitw'eee ds 50,000 
General Cigar Co............ 850,000 
General Electric Co.......... 75,000 
General Motors Co. (Institu 
eee 300,000 
General Petroleum Co........ 150,000 
i ee 70,000 
Gete West COrp. .ccccceccces 93,000 
Goodall Worsted Pag re 110,000 
Goodrich, B. F. Co.......... 750,000 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 350.000 
H. V 


Gossard Co., _ SRR 75,000 
Greater Vancouver Publicity 

PS ry een 50,000 
ee ere 75,000 
Hart Schaffner & Marx...... 650,000 
| Se OS eae 609.000 
Hecker H-O Company....... 150 009 
Hewes & Potter............. 55.000 
Heywood-W; akefield i acecxe-s *130.000 
Hills Brothers Company...... 200.000 
—— Resort & Industrial 

("Pore eee 750,090 
Hood Tire & Rubber Co...... 100,000 
Hoover Company ........... 50.000 
Hopner & Co., ma Wallace 490,000 
Houbigant, MME Senses Sete. 130,000 
Hupp Motor Car Co........ 625,000 
Illinois Central R. R........ 345.000 
India Tea Growers.......... 200.000 
International Cement Corp.... 125.000 


International Magazines Corp. 275,000 
International Mercantile Ma- 


PG ckineenws sme serweee 500,000 
Interwoven Stocking Co...... 90,000 
Johns-Manville, Inc. .......- 206,000 
Jordan Motor Car Co........ 500,000 
Kavser & Co., Julius........ 300 000 
Kellogg Comnany ..........- 1,509,000 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co..... 160 000 
eS ar ree 100,000 

DE Sweiitbades ethers 115,000 
Wear, 3. ts B BBs... 0005% 200,000 
Lambert Pharmacal Co....... 550,000 
DE SEG. b6ccccccetceers 140,000 
ONS ae 130,000 
Ee TOG TR iccic cs cccsiees 1,750.000 
ee A, eee ee 100.000 


Pee eee 409,090 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 1,750,000 


Lipton, Thomas J............ 250,000 
Ne are 1,150. ‘000 
Ee ee 1,150,000 
McCall Comnany .........-- 100,000 
Macfadden Publications ...... 1,190,000 
Se See 145,000 
Oe SS ee 40 900 
Marmon Motor Car Co....... 280.000 
Maytag Company ..........- “a 000 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.. 140.000 


Michelin Tire C 
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Authority 


Reaching Overseas 


ees this year several scores of young ladies from America 
will enroll in certain foreign schools. 


Most of them will do so in response to a number of advertisements 
of these institutions which appear in the March issue of Ha:per’s 
Bazar—the first time in the history of American publishing when, 
so far as we know, any American magazine has carried a special 
department for foreign schools. 


So great is the authority and influence of Harper's Bazar with people 
of social distinction— of the type who send their children to foreign 
schools—that its fame has extended overseas. 


Prestige and authority which is so strong at home that it reaches into 
foreign lands is, of course, of incomparable significance to th2 ad- 
vertisers of superior merchandise of every kind. 


These foreign schools pay the full American rate. 


Current issues of Harper's Bazar are carry- 
ing more private school advertising than ever 
before in the ten years of the department. 


Harpers Bagar 
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Miller Tire & Rubber Co...... $100,000 ee $50,000 

United States Rubber Co..... 900,000 
Nash Motors Co.........c000 500,000 
National Carbon Co......... 425,000 Vacuum Oil Co........ ee 110,000 
New York Central Lines..... 400,000 Van Ess Co.......... ears 90,000 
Nicholson File Co........... 50,000 Vick Chemical Co........... 200,000 
Normany Products Co....... 60,000 Vitamin Food Co.......... : 60,000 
Northern Pacific R. R........ 170,000 Vivaudou, Inc. ..... tcoosse SOGEe 
Northwestern Yeast Co...... 100, 000 

oa 
Olds Motor Works........... *600,000 Waitt & “AEN TR . 125,000 
“ee” Boomers, IN6......6 65,000 Warner Bros. Pictures... 500,000 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Pacific States Electric Co.... 100,000 BE ra enewa Ac kwuiowds ac 500,000 
Pacific Steamship Co........ 135,000 ORE RR Recta 200,000 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co... 1,100,000 White Rock Mineral Savings. . 120,000 
ree 00, Willard Storage Battery Co. 130,000 
Paraffine Companies, Inc..... 95,000 Williams, J. B. Co.......... 50,000 
Eo ae 230,000 Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 
ERROR entre 110,000 Eee 200,000 
Peerless Motor Car Co....... 265,000 Williamson OS > ae 100,000 
Pennsylvania Cement Co..... 50,000 — Boiler & Engineering 
ere Seer eee yen 125,000 
Perfection Stove Co......... 100,000 Wrigley, William, Jr. & Co... 1,250,000 
Philadelphia Storage Battery 

Saar rr 175,000 —_—_—_— 

Phoenix See 75,000 *Includes dealer advertising. 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.. 385,000 

Pillsbury — Mills Co.... hep wi LI 

Pompeian boratories ...... y len firs af § 9 
Pond’s Extract ............- 215,000 wer Met Printers 
Portland Cement Assn....... 350,000 Ink 

Fostum Cereal Co........... 685,000 SAMUEL NEWBERGER & Co. 
Potter Drug & Chemical Co. New York, N. Y. 

OO SS 800,000 Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Procter & Gamble Co......... 350,000 first met Printers’ Ink, when I 
was fourteen years old, at the Advertis- 
Quaker Oats Co..........-. 500,000 ing Club of the Brooklyn Evening High 
School. But I didn’t retain my interest 
Radio Corporation of America 500,000 in advertising very long. Debits and 
Deen Perse Ce.......... 110,000 credits occupied my mind to the exclu 
mee Beeter Car. Co........... *575,000 sion of nearly all else. 
Rickenbacker Motor Co...... 700,000 I renewed my acquaintance’ with 
Royal Baking Powder Co.... 150,000 Printers’ INK when was nineteen 
Royal Typewriter Co........ 90,000 years old, at the newsstand on Church 
Street, corner of Cortlandt, near my 
NN 50,000 place of employment at that time. It 
Savage Arms Corp.......... *60,000 then sold for 5 cents a copy. 
SS SS eee 100,000 Since then I’ve been reading it regu- 
NE Oe IR cb 66sessccess 175,000 larly. 
Seaboard Air Line R. R. Co. 100,000 —_— INK is the advertising man’s 
Sheaffer, W. A. Pen Co..... 200,000 _—bible. 
Shell Co. of California...... 100,000 It is to the advertising man what the 
Sherwin-Williams Co. ....... 85,000 Journal of Accountancy is to the ac- 
Shredded Wheat Co...... 500,000 countant. 
Silver King Mineral Water Co. 55,000 A careful study of Printers’ Inx over 
Simmons x Ge . 420,000 a period of years is the equivalent of a 
Re, SG Baca tvscesecs 180,000 college-commerce course in trade, eco- 
Smith Co., Mie H........ 125,000 nomics, business administration, and a 
Socony oa Ce. 115,000 dozen other valuable subjects. 
Sonora Phonograph Co........ 50,000 I recommend it to all business men. 
Southern Cotton Oil Trading It is full of meat. 

WE esata nares sis. sscs soe 300,000 Samuet Newsercer & Co. 
Southern Railway Co. ... 200,000 SAMUEL NEWBERGER. 
— fore ts.+« se ... 350,000 

tandar il Company of Cali- , : 

7 fornia LOA Gana BE 750,000 M. A. Van Liew with 

tandar 1 ompany o . 

ein are tea 1,275,000 Rochester Agency 
Standard Oil Company of New M. A. Van Liew, formerly in the ad 

ENS co aidinigcs:d-4.css 91 59.954 350,000 vertising department of the North East 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co... 300,000 [Electric Company, has joined the 
SS 7 eae 100,000 Rochester, N. Y., office of Birch-Field 
Straus, S. W. Co 350,000 & Company, Inc., advertising agency. 
Studebaker Corp. 2,000,000 ——. 

I icsciisntes 100,000 F. K. Speidell with Dyer 
Tide’ Water Ol Co.......... 125,000 ey K. a see, previously with 

merican cekly, ha The 
Union Oil Co. of California.. 300,000 George L. Dyer Company, fey k, 
ees. OC SS re 500,000 as an account executive. 
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The Big Parade 


= WHERE is a motion picture on Broad- 
vy way called “The Big Parade” and 












se & 
asycen it’s a great success. The theatre 
ka See4| in which it is shown holds 2,000 

people when it is filled to capacity. 
If this motion picture played a year and a half 
and gave two performances every day, includ- 
ing Sundays, it would just about succeed in 
showing the picture to the same number of 


people who go to the news-stands each month 
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and buy a copy of TRUE STORY. 


There is a big parade 
for you. 


No free list, because 
each patron pays his 
quarter—no_ induce- 
ments to buy except 
the contents of the 
magazine. 


And if this big parade 
of ours were to march 
up Fifth Avenue, eight 
abreast, it would take 
these two million peo- 
ple five days to pass 


a given point if they 
marched twenty-four 
hours a day. 


That is a lotof people; 
it is almost impossible 
to conceive all that the 
number means. 


Wecall it ** The Neces- 
sary Two Million+” 
because there is no 
other way to reach 
them through adver- 
tising than by using 
TRUE STORY. 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million+” 











“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 
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PPLE AS AHI TON OLE CE POH OS EH 


In New England — 


AGAIN, we repeat, this one picture of 
one Cosmopolitan home means but 
little. It is simply used as a symbol 
of interesting facts. Important facts! 

In its reader survey of eighty-seven 
cities, Cosmopolitan included seven 
cities in New England. 


< 


0 UGE POP ESA RSNEOT: 


In Attleboro, Mass., a little less than one 
out of ten literate white families read 
Cosmopolitan ; 


In Concord, N. H., a little more than on: 
out of ten; 


in Norwich, Conn., one out of ten; 

In Springfield, Mass., one out of seven; 
In Portland, Me., one out of six; 

In Middleton, Conn., one out of five; 
In Greenwich, Conn., one out of three. 


It is significant that in Greenwich,where 
property values are infinitely the high- 
est, the percentage of Cosmopolitan 
homes is greatest. 
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America’s 
Complete 
Newspaper 


LL the news of the day—inter- 
national, national and local— 

is thoroughly covered by the New 
York Herald Tribune. It aims, with 
the aid of intelligent editing, to be 
complete without being verbose, and 
detailed without being ponderous. 


TS features are justly famous. 
Briggs’ cartoons, the sports 
columns of Grantland Rice and 
W. O. McGeehan, its Sunday 
literary review, “BOOKS,” edited 
by Stuart Sherman, its news of 
Finance, Society, Drama, Music, 
Art, Home Economics, Real Estate 
and Shipping, its daily page of news 
pictures, are among the Herald 
Tribune’s well-known high lights. 


New Dork 
Herald Gtibune 


FIRST TO LAST—THE TRUTH: NEWS « EDITORIALS « ADVERTISEMENTS 














How We Get Salesmen to Know 
Their Sales Manual 


Examinations Are Given and the Men’s Standings Are Printed in the 
Company’s Weekly Bulletin 


By E. J. Heimer 


Secretary, Barrett-Cravens Company 


HEN the Barrett-Cravens 

Company decided to pro- 
duce a sales manual—the first in 
the twelve years the company had 
been in existence—it decided to 
issue the manual in three parts. 
It was not so simple as that, of 
course, for first of all we made 
a careful study of sales manuals 
in relation to our particular busi- 
ness, in order to get the sort of 
book that would be best for us. 
We won’t dwell on this investiga- 
tion here, however, for what we 
are now interested in is to show 
how we got the salesmen to read 
and assimilate the mass of data 
in the three volumes. 


Consider, briefly, what these 
books contained : 
Data Book No. 1—Ninety-six 


pages of information on approach; 
presentation; sales resistance; how 
to work a territory; how to keepa 
prospect list; junior salesmen; 
working with a model; how to 
write up orders; how the adver- 
tising appropriation is disbursed 
and other items of general in- 
terest. 

Data Book No. 2—One hundred 
and sixty-six pages of informa- 
tion concerning the minute con- 
struction of the company’s leader, 
the Barrett Lift-truck and Stee- 
leg Platforms. In this book 
is found a construction compar- 
ison of the Barrett and competi- 
tive makes; special constructions; 
how to figure prices; stories of 
installations taken from actual 
conditions; trade-in propositions ; 
and other data that must be con- 
stantly referred to in selling the 
equipment. 

Data Book No. 3—One hundred 
and four pages dealing with the 
Barrett ortable [Elevator in 


much the same manner that Data 
Book No. 2 deals with the lift- 
truck. 





There is nothing in Book No. 1 
requiring constant reference. It 
is a book devoted to the proper 
conduct of the salesman’s busi- 
ness, relating chiefly to the office 
end of it. This information ap- 
plies to that portion of his work 
not directly concerning his pros- 
pects. It is something he should 
read and put into practice in his 


office and his personal selling 
work. Naturally, there is no 
need for him to carry around 


these ninety-six pages. Books No. 
2 and 3, however, contain vital 
information that must be con- 
stantly referred to— information 
that should always be in the sales- 
man’s brief case. If the salesman 
is concentrating on Lift-trucks, 
he need only take Book No. 2, 
or if it is the elevator business 
he is after, he can take Book No. 
No excess baggage. 


GETTING THE MANUALS READ 


Now, then, what assurance has 
the Barrett-Cravens Company that 
its Sales Data Books are going to 
be read? 


First, the salesmen receive 
Book No. 1, which they read. 
The last six pages contain les- 
sons—questions concerning the 


book and the information found 
therein. These lessons are per- 
forated along the inside edge so 
they may be separated from the 
book and returned to the home 
office for proper grading after the 
salesman has answered the ques- 
tions. 

Each quiz will have questions, 
the answers to which will be 
found in the middle, the front, 
and the back of the book. The 
questions are not asked in the 
progressive order in which the 
information appears in the book. 

Each salesman’s mark on each 
of the six lessons is published in 
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the company’s weekly bulletin and 
broadcast to every man on the 
force. This arouses keen com- 
petition and stimulates the de- 
sired action with reference to 
prompt return of each quiz. lf 
any salesman’s mark is_ below 
seventy, he is requested to re-read 
his manual and then answer the 
new set of lessons we mail him. 
He has to get the passing mark. 
As soon as a salesman receives 
a passing mark of seventy or 
more on each of the six lessons 
pertaining to Sales Data Book 
No. 1, he immediately receives 
Book No. 2. Here again are les- 
sons—ten in this book—that re- 
quire answering as soon as the 
salesman has read the book. Again 
he must get a passing mark be- 
fore he passes on to Book No. 3. 
When a passing mark is received 
on the ten lessons in Book No. 
3, he then has completed the 
course and receives from us, a 
book on a salesmanship subject. 
You may now wonder how the 
interest in these three books is 
retained. That’s simple, too. As 
mentioned, these books contained all 
the information a salesman needs 
regarding our equipment. Any 
salesman writing or wiring us for 
data that are to be found in any 
one of the three books, not only 
pays for the telegram, if he wires, 
but for the time it takes the 
home office to handle this need- 
less correspondence. These amounts 
vary from seventy-five cents to 
$1.50 and are charged to the sales- 
man’s commission account. This 
rule has almost entirely eliminated 
unnecessary correspondence. 
These three Data Books are ex- 
ceptionally complete in their scope. 
They deal with practically every 
problem a Barrett salesman may 
be confronted with. For example, 
Book No. 1 cites forty-five stock 


phrases employed by buyers to 
excuse salesmen. These phrases 
are set in caps. Below is tabu- 


lated the proper answer for the 
remark in question, and _ then 
immediately following is an ex- 
planation why that is the proper 
answer. Here is an example: 


“Y’LL PHONE YOU TOMORROW” 
Answer :—‘“It is hard to get me on the 
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phone as I am rarely in. I’ll phone you.” 


Explanation: ‘‘Never leave the next 
step to the prospect—he will never make 
gg 


Still another interesting thing 
concerning these books are the 
true stories of installations under 
various conditions. Barrett Lift 
trucks have been installed in 273 
industries. It is difficult, especially 
for a new salesman, to become 
conversant with the application of 
Barrett Lift-trucks under these 
various conditions. More than 
fifty stories are told of these in- 
stallations, under captions such as 
these: “Barrett Lift-trucks in a 
Wholesale Grocery” or “Barrett 
Portable Elevators Operating in a 
Bakery.” 

It is an accomplishment to com- 
pile a sales manual of just the 
right sort of information. It is 
a great satisfaction to be able to 
have reasonable assurance that the 
salesmen have read the manual, 
know what it contains and are 
using this information in their 
selling. 


New York Office for Philadel- 
phia Typographer 

The_ Progressive Composition Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, on April 1 will start 
a complete typographical service at New 
York. The new organization will be di- 
rected by Kurt H. Volk, who has been 
a member of the Progressive company 
for the last three years. He will divide 
his time between the Philadelphia and 
New York offices. 

Norman E. Hopkins, who has joined 
the Progressive staff. will be in charge 
of service at New York. He was for 
merly in charge of typography at the 
Beck Engraving Company and, more 
recently, was with the Royal Electrotype 
Company. 








Lubricating Device Account 
with Birch-Field Agency 
The Bowen Products Corporation, 
Auburn, N. Y., manufacturer of lubri- 
cating devices, has placed its advertis 
ing account with the Rochester, N. Y., 
office of Birch-Field & Company, Inc., 

advertising agency. 


J. G. Pollock to Join Kohn & 





Pollock 
Julian G. Pollock, of Gimbel 
Brothers, Philadelphia, will resign on 
April 1, to become vice-president and 
secretary of Kohn & Pollock, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md., printing and publish 
Ing. 
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eA CIRCULATION LEAD 
of one or two thousand may 
not amount to much— 
But— 
When one newspaper leads its 
principal competitor by more 
than 110,000 in a highly com- 
petitive market it means a 
whale of a lot. 
‘And that’s just what the 
Evening American does in 
Chicago. 





A good newspaper 


Daily Average Net-Paid Circulation 
for February, 1926— 


516,771 


a lead of 110,956 over the second eve- 
ning paper and at a 50% higher price 


a! 






































More 
Bathtubs on the Farm, 
and Why 


Tue Dayton Pump & MANUFACTURING 
Co. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Several months ago,* we believe dur- 
ing October, 1925, Printers’ INK car- 
ried an editorial relative to an advertis- 
ing campaign to be engaged in by the 
Federal Land Banks. 

The editorial contained a quotation 
from some source relative to the purposes 
for which Federal Farm Loan money 
was available. Among other things it 
stated that a portion of such loan might 
properly be used in providing running 
water, bath-room, heating equipment, and 
such similar improvements. In our house 
orgen, shortly after the appearance of 
that issue, we used the facts as stated in 
the editorial as the basis for an article 
impressing on our dealers that the farmer 
would have more money to spend for the 
installation of private water systems. 

Now, the National Trade Extension 
Bureau of the Plumbing and Heating 
Industries, at Evansville, Indiana, ad- 
vises us that the Federal Loan Bank 
of Louisville tells it we are wrong in 
our assumption; that such money may 
not be used for the purposes above men- 
tioned. This Bureau has further com 
municated with the Farm Loan Bureau 
at Washington which also tells it that 
any such improvement must be clearly 
shown to be for an agricultural purpose 
before such money will be loaned for that 
improvement. 

Naturally, we don’t like to make the 
mis-statement of fact and would greatly 
appreciate, if it is possible to give it, to 
have you tell us your authority on this 
editorial. If there is a definite ruling on 
this subject we would like to know the 
name of the party making it and the 
date of it. 

Tue Dayton Pump & MANUFACTURING 
0. 
L. L. Roppy, 
Advertising Manager. 


HE information given in the 

editorial referred to by Mr 
Roddy appeared in advertising 
literature of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. 

H. H. Charles, who has been 
responsible from the outset for the 
advertising of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, points out that there 
are certain definite provisions re- 
garding the uses to which money 
borrowed by farmers from Farm 
Land Banks may be put. These 
provisions, as given in the Federal 
Farm Loan Act are: 

*The article appeared in the September 


24, 1925, issue of Printers’ INK on 
page 65. 
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“(a) To provide for the pur- 
chase of land for agricultural 
uses. 

“(b) To provide for the pur- 
chase of equipment, fertilizers and 
live stock necessary for the proper 
and reasonable operation of the 
mortgaged farm; the term ‘im- 
provement’ to be defined by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. 

“(c) To provide buildings and 
for the improvement of farm 
lands; the term ‘improvement’ to 
be defined by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. 

“(d) To liquidate indebtedness 
of the owner of the land mortgaged, 
incurred under certain conditions.” 

“According to the Federal Farm 
Loan Circular No. 5,” says Mr. 
Charles, “the Federal Farm Loan 
Board has made the following 
definitions under the Federal Farm 
Loan Act: 

“‘Fquipment consists of the 
property proper to be used in the 
conduct of the farm, such as teams, 
machinery and many other 
articles, 

“‘Tmprovements’ include ‘any- 
thing in the form of beneficial 
structure or any useful permanent, 
physical change in the farm tend- 
ing to increase productive value, 
such as clearing, tiling, draining, 
fencing, building, etc. 

“Federal Farm Loan _ Board 
Circular No. 16 declares: 

“He (the borrowing farmer) 
may quite properly use a portion 
of his Federal Farm Loan money 
in providing running water, bath- 
room, heating equipment and simi- 
lar improvements so urgently 
needed in most farm homes. Such 
permanent improvements are in- 
vestments which increase the sell- 
ing value of the farm and promote 
the health, comfort and happiness 
of the farm family.’ 

“Of course, the intention to 
make use of a part of the 
borrowed money for water sys- 
tems, electric equipment, etc., must 
be stated in the loan application 
blank.” 

In concluding his answer, Mr. 
Charles says that the facts he set 
forth Have been officially verified 
and may be accepted as authentic. 
-[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Saving the Industry! 


“Frank Sullivan is writing for THE NEW YORK 
WORLD, and 1,247,892 people who had just sworn 
off reading the papers have to begin all over again.” j 

—HENDRICK VAN LOON 
in The Nation. 






























R. VAN LOON makes an im- 
portant point: the newspaper 
reader gets something in THE WORLD 
that he cannot get in any other 
paper in America. 


It may be Frank Sullivan, or 
Heywood Broun, or “F. P. A.”, or 
Alexander Woollcott, or the best 
editorial page in the country. What- 
ever it is, it is characteristic of 
THE Wor _bD alone. 


So it is with the advertiser: Unless 
he uses THE WORLD, he is not reach- 
ing THE WoRLD’s audience—the 
largest, in point of numbers, served 
by any standard size morning paper 
directly in New York City. 


SS 
—= = Z 
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The AMD World 


The Three-Cent Quality Medium of 
America’s Greatest Retail Market 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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“Above And Beyondfh 


er * 





Perhaps the quotation isn’t exact: 
ly correct — but the ae 
Medal is awarded only to those whol’ pre 
display courage which passes all orf” 
dinary bounds. hld 


If Congressional Medals wer] «, 
awarded to heroes and heroines of ‘ 
ge 
the business world, we would nom: 
nate Mrs. Daniel | aneasee. 














rs. 
but s 





Her husband is a Sun Carrier—pract 
serving 600 Sunpapers every mor Sun 
ing and evening to homes in the Gull- perv 
ford section. Starting his route ona 
Sunday morning, he collapsed with 
bronchial pneumonia before he had 
traveled far. 


He was taken home. The doctor 
came and prescribed treatment] ” 
Meanwhile his automobile with 6) T 
Sunday Sunpapers stood outside the . 





MO! 


door. ines 


Mrs. Lancaster made her husbané 
comfortable. Then calling Jimmy, 
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ndfhe Call OF Duty” 


er 12-year-old son, she took the au- 
omobile and delivered the Sunpa- 
iP ers. Every morning and evening 
oé'fince then she has served the Sunpa- 
‘ hers On this route—besides caring 
or a home, a sick husband and four 


hildren. 


“It’s hard work—but people have 
0 get their Sunpapers”—that’s all 
rs. Daniel Lancaster has to say. 
but she has certainly put into actual 
ar—practice our circulation slogan — 
omfoun Carrier Service Is Absolute 
suil-Pervice.”’ 


on a Average Net Paid Circulation for 
vith February, 1926 


hall Daily (M & E) 248,251 
Sunday - - - 189,712 


were 
s of 


yMI- 





ctor 
ent, Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


1 THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
bowery Bank k Bldg., 11 110 E. fond St. 360 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 





and 





BALTIMOREANS DON’? SAY “VEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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Electric Lights on 
Northwestern Farms 


Sales of individual light and power plants in the 
Northwest are higher than for five years. Dealers 
report that 1925 sales tripled those of 1924. 


Increased farm buying power is the chief reason. 
Another is intensive sales work by concerns that 
know the territory justifies their efforts. 


A farmer who can buy lighting plants can buy 
other commodities. The Northwest is a market 
worth watching. Its only weekly farm paper is 





Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
250 Park Avenue, 
New York 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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Trains Men as All-around Execu- 
tives, Rather Than Specialists 


How the Lehn & Fink Products Company Selects and Develops 
Young Men 


By Edward Plaut 


President, 


Lehn & Fink Products Company, Maker of Pebeco, Lysol and Hinds 


Honey and Almond Cream 


NE of the principal jobs of 

management is to search for 
and train men who can fill im- 
portant positions later on. 

Searching out young men who 
are going to develop, and then 
helping them fit themselves into 
the positions for which they show 
the greatest aptitude is the task of 
any business if it is to keep going 
ahead. I have always felt that 
there is too much mystery and too 
many formulas about hiring and 
training men. 

In addition to that, it seems to 
me that too much has been written 
about hiring salesmen but not 
enough about hiring men who will 
be able, later on, to do many other 
things besides sell. 

For the last ten years I have tried 
to hire each year several men who 
may be developed along manage- 
rial lines, men who will learn a 
great deal about our business by 
working hard on several different 
jobs so that later on they will be 
able, in an emergency, to fill execu- 
tive positions. 

I am not much on charts, trick 
questions or other formulas. 

I try not to have prejudices. 
Once I heard about a president 
who never hired a man who took 
lemon in his tea. He knew sev- 
eral men who had turned out badly 
who had this habit and he was prej- 
udiced against all such men. Most 
prejudices and trick formulas are 
just as ridiculous as this test. 

It seems to me that the task of 
any president bringing new men 
into his organization is to pick 
those who will later develop into 
certain specific executive jobs. 

Certain qualities apply as much 
to a production man or an assistant 
to the president as they do to sales- 
men. Such qualities as persistence, 
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patience and ability to cope with 
unusual situations as they arise 
will apply in the cases of all men 
the president wants to train for 
bigger jobs ahead. 

I am far more interested in see- 
ing how a man stands hard manual 
labor and how he develops his 
ability to work with other men 
than I am in discovering how 
quickly he can pick out all the 
vowels in a_ twenty-eight word 
sentence or how sure his memory 
is concerning historical events in 
the Middle Ages. 

We have made the same mis- 
takes in picking men that many 
other companies have, yet we have 
also picked many winners and our 
methods may be of some interest. 

Usually some time in February 
or March I write to a list of five 
colleges and ask each to report to 
me on five young men who are 
going to graduate in June. In 
addition to the scholastic record of 
each, I ask to be told about the 
types of men represented, their 
prominence in athletics or other 
extra-curriculum work. 

Out of these twenty-five, I select 
approximately sixteen, of whom 
twelve later show up for the inter- 
views I arrange by letter. 


LOOK FOR LEADERSHIP QUALITIES 


In picking the type of man who 
will pitch in and develop along all 
lines, I feel it is important to look 
first for qualities of leadership. 
The man who has managed his 
college baseball team, dramatic 
club, college paper or who has had 
an important position ®on a foot- 
ball team is usually better fitted 
for executive training than one 
who has done nothing outside his 
regular college course. 

I interview these men personally 
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and try to size them up for the 
qualities I have mentioned. I doa 
great deal of the talking, ask ques- 
tions and encourage them to ask 
me questions, for I have discov- 
ered that the questions a man asks 
of his prospective employer give 
a pretty good line on his mental 
processes. 

I remember that in a certain 
class at college one of the members 
asked a question about the course. 
The professor asked me to answer 
it. I answered it apparently to his 
satisfaction, because he said my 
answer showed I knew the subject. 

Later on he asked whether there 
were any questions and I asked 
one. “Mr. Plaut,” he said to me, 
“that last question of yours shows 
that you had not the slightest idea 
what you were talking about 
before.” So I get the young men 
to ask me questions and get a 
pretty good line on them from 
what they ask. 

Out of the eight or nine men 
who seem good material in the 
first interview, I usually hire five 
or six and start them off at $2,000 
a year, which is more than they 
are worth and more than regular 
workmen doing the same work are 
paid. 
Each one of the men is informed 
that his first work is only a pre- 
liminary step in his advancement ; 
that the work to which he is 
assigned, whether purely manual 
or ordinary routine, is necessary 
for his complete knowledge of the 
business and his later advancement. 

My father used to say that a 
man had to be a good buyer be- 
fore he could make a real sales- 
man. And I remember this in our 
training course today. 

For six months the young men 
go in and work almost as day labor- 
ers in the manufacturing end of 
some of our preparations. After 
six months in the factory, each 
man is usually put into the buying 
end of our business where he is 
encouraged, to find out the whys 
and wherefores of our buying, to 
calculate costs and time sheets. He 
also tries his hand at similar prob- 
lems of routine work. Then he is 
brought to the New York ware- 
house, where he works from two 
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to three months in each of our five 
departments, depending upon the 
relative importance of each de- 
partment. 

During this early period of 
training, I try to give each mana 
small advance in salary, or sev- 
eral small advances, to encourage 
him, and I have _heart-to-heart 
talks with each one at frequent 
intervals. I advise each on the 
sort of outside reading he should 
be doing and try to sound him out 
as to his preference for the future, 
whether it be buying, selling, ad- 
vertising or executive work. 

By this time I am able to get a 
pretty good line on each man’s 
abilities, capabilities and personal 
preferences. His further training 
I try to lay out along the line for 
which he has shown aptitude and 
preference. I believe the sort of 
outside reading the young men fol- 
low at this time is important. It 
is necessary that each one of them 
learn something about the sources 
of supply for raw materials, sea- 
sons, localities and similar in- 
formation. 

If, in addition to. his reading on 
the technical details of our line, 
he reads of a bad rye crop in 
Russia in the daily paper, I want 
him to show the sort of curiosity 
which will lead him to find out 
whether the bad crop was due to 
too much rain or too little. For 
these things have a definite bearing 
upon the amount and prices of 
certain of our raw materials. 

I want each man, in other 
words, to be able to tell, in terms 
of our own business, the whys and 
hows of things which happen in 
the daily news. 

After this period of early train- 
ing, certain of the men probably 
have dropped by the wayside and 
others have shown decided apti- 
tude for one part of our business 
or another. I can tell in what 
direction the remainder want to 
develop. It takes about a year of 
careful watching and close contact 
to discover this aptitude. 

After such a period, I discovered 
that one graduate pharmacist had 
a special aptitude for mechanics. 
He is now our mechanical superin- 
tendent. Another man develops a 
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When New Orleans 
Buys Food— 


HE Times-Picayune’s services to 

housekeepers, supplemented by 
an undisputed dominance in circu- 
lation and influence in its field, help 
to explain why it is so closely iden- 
tified with food distribution in New 
Orleans and its trading area. 


Eve-Up-To-Date, a column of 
menus and recipes, is a daily help to busy housekeepers 
and the Saturday Market Basket Pages are filled with 
additional recipes, suggestions and unusual features valued 
by consumers and dealers alike. The Times-Picayune 
Creole Cook Book, now in its sixth edition, is famous 
from coast to coast. 


The Times-Picayune regularly prints more food adver- 
tising than any other New Orleans newspaper, and in 1925 
printed nearly as much as all the others combined. Here 
are the figures : 





Agate Lines 
The Times-Picayune. ... . . .. . 1,044,949 
The Item. . ..-. Lecce cesses 454,058 
Ct re ... 282,553 
The Tribune ...........-. . 590,040 


The butcher, the baker and the grocer have placed 
their stamp of approval on The Times-Picayune as the 
essential food advertising medium of New Orleans, and 
the overwhelming preference shown by the “independents” 
and chain stores alike for this newspaper assures the 
national advertiser of active dealer co-operation. 


Che New Orleang 
Cimes-Pirayune 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg & Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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liking for the advertising end of 
our business. When an advertising 
agency made an investigation of 
one of our products I let such a 
man go out for three months with 
the agency men, pulling door-bells 
and interviewing both consumers 
and dealers. Later he actually 
went into the advertising agent’s 
office and continued his work there. 
We paid him a salary but he was 
working with the agency, and he 
secured in this way a good idea of 
how an agency functions and how 
the manufacturer could best work 
in close contact with his advertis- 
ing agent. 

This particular man had secured 
so well-rounded an education with 
us that he has just been put in 
complete charge of our German 
factory. An emergency came up 
and he was trained and ready to 
pitch in and handle it. Our whole 
system of training is, as I have 
tried to point out, designed to de- 
velop well-rounded men who can 
qualify in an emergency to handle 
satisfactorily any one of a number 
of jobs. 


OLDEST EXECUTIVE IS THIRTY-SEVEN 


We have a young organization. 
Due to the reorganization of 
our company, many people were 
dropped so that now no one who 
is with us was working for us 
before the war. Our oldest man 
in the executive department is 
thirty-seven years, the second, 
thirty-five, and the average age is 
thirty. 

Our system of training for the 
past eight or nine years has devel- 
oped young men into young execu- 
tives with real qualities of leader- 
ship, and also with the quality of 
interchangeability. The man who 
worked with the agency and was 
later put in charge of our German 
factory was succeeded almost im- 
mediately by a man who had pre- 
viously been our South American 
manager. Each man is: supposed 
to know two jobs well. None of 
them has assistants. 

My experience in building up a 
young organization has led me to 
believe implicitly that it pays to 
pick young men and train them 
along general lines, encourage 
them in their preferences and 
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make them learn one other job 
in addition to the one they like 
best. In my opinion, this is a bet- 
ter method than going out to hire 
a salesman, a mechanical engineer, 
an advertising man or an account- 
ant. We want organization men 
first, specialists second. We want 
men ready and willing to jump in 
at a moment’s notice, to shoulder 
added responsibility. Our method 
of selection and training has en- 
abled us to develop a large number 
of such young men, so necessary in 
any organization. 





Southwestern Advertising 


ty ‘ 
Company Appointments 

D. W. Gray and Paul B. Anthony 
have joined the Southwestern Advertis- 
ing Company, Dallas, Tex. Mr. Gray 
was formerly with the Louisville, Ky., 
office of the Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
Company. Mr. Anthony, who has been 
with Johnson, Read & Company, Chi- 
cago, has been made art director. 

,» & B. Wells was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of this 
agency, with which he has been connected 
for six years. 





New Accounts for Irwin 
Jordan Rose Agency 


The Sanitab Company and _ the 
Arrow Silk Company, lingerie, both of 
New York, have placed their advertis- 
ing accounts with the Irwin Jordan 
Rose Company, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency. Newspapers and maga- 
zines are being used. 





Elgin National Watch Income 
Gains 


The Elgin National Watch Company, 
Chicago, maker of Elgin watches, re- 
ports a net income of $3,083,486, after 
charges, for the year ended December 
31, 1925. This compares with $2,679,525 
net income earned in 1924. 


Joins Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Printer 


Horace Rogers, formerly 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Herald, has 
joined the copy writing department of 
the Etheridge Company, printer and 
producer of direct-mail advertising of 
that city. 





with the 





“Grocery News-Comment” 
Published at Minneapolis 


Grocery News-Comment, a new weekly 
newspaper for the retail grocery trade, 
is being Fm me a at wiccuntie by 
E. W. Stimble, formerly with the 
ieatienst Grocers’ Bulletin, Kansas City, 

0. 
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On the 


Modern Farm 


The modern farm demands the 
modern farm paper—TheCoun- 
try Gentleman. 


For the farmer who is still in the 
“one-horse shay” and _ tallow- 
dip era the old “tradepaper” 
type of farm paper may suffice— 
but today’s up-and-coming 
farm families insist upon some- 
thing better. 


Keyed directly to the require- 
ments of the higher grade 
American farm families of 
1926,The Country Gentleman— 
the modern farm paper—makes 
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its appeal exclusively to those 
whoare interested in improving 
the equipment of their farms 
and in raising the living stand- 
ards of their families. On the 
farm where there are both the 
desire for progress and the abil- 
ity to satisfy this desire, you will 
find The Country Gentleman. 


That is why The Country Gen- 
tleman—the modern farm pa- 
per—leads all national farm 
papers in advertising lineage, 
and carries more advertising 
than is carried by the second 
and third farm papers taken 
together. 


untry (jentleman 


The Modern Farm Paper 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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Again in the April issue, 
Better Homes and Gardens 
continues to show increased 
lineage over the same issue 
last year—very definite 
proof that more and more 
advertisers are recognizing 
the real value of this magazine. 


700,000 NET PAID 
BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 


E. T. MEREDITH DES MOINES 
PUBLISHER IOWA 











This Sales Approach Gets Buyers 
to Plus Their Purchases 


“How Can Our Machinery Serve?” Not “What Can We Sell You 
Today?” Keystone of This Industrial Marketing Plan 


By Roger Spark 


| has been the experience of one 
of the country’s leading indus- 
trial advertisers that there are 
right and wrong ways to build 
sales volume, as well as good and 
poor places to look for it. This 
company, which must remain in- 
cognito here, sells a wide range 
of pumping, lighting, weighing and 
power equipment in many indus- 
trial markets. That it is constantly 
striving for a healthy normal 
growth in its volume of sales is, 
of course, a commonplace. Every 
manufacturer does that. 

In mapping out sales plans and 
in its execution of those plans in 
the field, this company has con- 
vinced itself that there is much 
more to the matter of sound 
growth and profitable operation 
than volume alone. How is sales 
volume built? Where is it sought? 

In the answers to those ques- 
tions may be found almost always 
the causes of excessive selling 
costs and lost orders, this manu- 
facturer believes. No half-truths 
prompt this conviction. It springs 
from a comparison of the results 
of many years of random indus- 
trial selling with the net gains of 
a three-year period of orderly and 
purposeful marketing. 

The answers to the questions 
concerning the source of volume 
sales and the methods of build- 
ing them will indicate, this adver- 
tiser says, the line that marketing 
policies should follow. They can 
be made the basis for new adver- 
tising appeals and the guide-posts 
for the march of industrial mar- 
keting events leading to new pres- 
tige and more stable profits. 

A survey three years ago by the 
sales and advertising executives of 
this manufacturer opened the door 
to the adoption of several clearly 
defined policies, all designed to 
keep sales growing—not at any 
price, but economically and in an 
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orderly way. These policies are 
mirrored in the way that the com- 
pany has: 

1. Mapped out those markets 
which can use a group of its prod- 
ucts rather than only one product. 
This gives twenty-six major mar- 
kets, each of which offers a logical 
field for concentrated selling. 

2. Worked out a plan for get- 
ting thorough advertising coverage 
of these markets for the group of 
products that each can use. 

3. Trained salesmen to recog- 
nize that the twenty-six markets 
must come first in selling. Shown 
them that sales volume is bought 
most economically by getting the 
industrial buyer in these markets 
to plus his purchase instead of 
buying only one of the company’s 
products. 

4. Built prestige for the com- 
pany by putting advertising power 
behind the idea that it has a com- 
plete and dependable service to in- 
7 rather than machinery to 
sell. 

“Three years ago we started in 
to convince the technical public 
that we were manufacturers of 
high-grade equipment rather than 
jobbers, as people had fallen into 
the habit of thinking of us,” says 
one of the marketing executives 
of this company. “We had been 
in business for many years. We 
had three highly specialized plants, 
a skilled engineering organization 
and a well-developed sales force. 
But buyers usually thought of us 
essentially as a jobbing sales 
company. 

“The fact that installations of 
our products brought us little of 
the general prestige that other 
manufacturers in the same field en- 
joyed was due to the haphazard 
way in which we had grown. Our 
selling organization for years had 
been successful, but its selling 
methods were not logical from 
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the point of view of management 
that looks well ahead. There were 
hundreds of installations of our 
equipment giving satisfactory ser- 
vice all over the country. The 
Diesel engines on the Gloucester 
fishing schooners, the pumps that 
helped the farmer in the Rio 
Grande valley raise melons, the 
electric motor in the textile plant 
were all sold by personal sales- 
manship. So far so good. But our 
salesmen were so anxious to get 
to the next prospect after making 
one sale that they did not build up 
customers from users of one of 
our products to users of all the 
family. Of course, not every buyer 
is a prospect for all of our equip- 
ment, but many buyers are. The 
latter are the spots where sales 
effort should have been, but rarely 
was concentrated, because they 
represent the source of the most 
profitable sales volume—that is, 
sales volume bought at the lowest 
cost. 

“Every drainage project can use 
our pumps. More than that, it can 
also use our lighting equipment 
and our power units for dredging 
and excavating. A few years ago 
we sold the buyer in this field 
pumps, called it a sale, and went 
on to the next prospect. Each sale, 
in far too many cases, was a new 
undertaking. The company was un- 
acquainted with the salesman who 
made each sales effort pyramid it- 
self with the big potential cus- 
tomer. So we scattered our prod- 
ucts all over the map, spending 
almost as much time, sales effort 
and money on selling small orders 
to great numbers of customers as 
we did with the large buyer in the 
key industries. Some territories 
yielded big returns. Others seemed 
barren. As a result, factory sched- 
ules were hard to plan and even 
harder to follow. That was three 
years ago.” 

In the interval, company execu- 
tives made a careful job analysis, 
an analysis of the selling job such 
as a production expert, stop 
watch in hand, might make of 
some factory problem. The out- 
come of this analysis was the 
realization that for selling and ad- 
vertising purposes, the various prod- 
ucts that were of service to dif- 
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ferent industries must be grouped. 
Why let a cement plant owner or 
the brick manufacturer think only 
of a gas engine when he buys 
pumps, lighting equipment and 
scales? The group in many cases 
can be sold him with little more 
effort than any one product would 
require. The facts proved this rea- 
soning valid for many industries. 
The group can be advertised quite 
as easily as one product alone. In 
such a way, too, the company be- 
lieved an idea of its service to 
industry could be reared and made 
to carry prestige. 


CHARTED TWENTY-SIX MARKETS 


A check-up of the markets in 
which the company had been able 
to make headway and in which its 
products were being used success- 
fully led to charting twenty-six 
major markets, each of which was 
and is an outlet for more than 
one product. These were classified, 
studied and marked for concen- 
trated sales and advertising effort. 
If a salesman sells a sand and 
gravel company a pump and then 
two weeks later the same company 
buys an engine from some compet- 
itor, something is wrong. The 
salesman is not covering his terri- 
tory as cleanly as he should. If a 
brass manufacturer places an or- 
der for electric motors soon after 
a salesman has been on the ground 
without any report from the sales- 
man on the situation, that is not 
clean coverage. The way around 
such lost orders, this company has 
driven into the minds of its sales- 
men, lies in knowing how to do 
specific jobs for industry rather 
than in polished salesmanship of 
machinery. And the _ salesman 
knows today better than he ever 
knew it before that the surest way 
to get the buyer to plus his order 
is to be of help to the buyer in 
solving some knotty production 
problem. 

Specific duties make up every 
selling job. Knowledge of the 
product and what it does is, of 
course, the first requisite. Skill 
in using that knowledge and the 
salesman’s personality are other 
factors, but knowledge comes first. 
Management’s part is to see that 
this knowledge is utilized accord- 
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ing to the methods that have proved 
most successful in selling the prod- 
uct or products in question. With 
a line such as pumps, engines, 
motors and lighting units, the sales- 
man necessarily must be some- 
thing of a technical man. That 
knowledge is presupposed when 
he steps out into a territory. 
Whether the salesman will cap- 
italize on that technical knowledge 
to help the prospect handle what 
is essentially and exclusively his 
problem or whether he will use it 
to talk about a particular machine 
that he has to sell, ought not to 
be left entirely for him to decide. 
To a greater degree, perhaps, than 
any other buyer, the industrial 
buyer is not interested in what 
someone wants to sell him. He 
does not buy for personal use or 
gratification. He buys to get some 
job done. And the salesman who 
can supply the means of doing that 
job gets the order and rolls ob- 
stacles to other orders out of his 
path. That, substantially, is the 
net of the job analysis that this 
manufacturer made of his selling 
problem. 


ADVERTISING IS WELL PLANNED 


Necessarily, advertising must 
dovetail with the efforts of the 
company’s salesmen to get key in- 


dustries to purchase groups of 
products. In making a graphic 


outline of this advertising, each 
market—municipalities, drainage, 
construction, irrigation, rock and 


clay products, ice manufacture and 
refrigeration, lumbering, the oil 
industry and so on down the list 
of twenty-six—is first set down. 
Each is charted to show what 
product it can use. Then the mat- 
ters of coverage and form of 
appeal come up to be studied, 
decided and then studied again. 

A salesman goes into a textile 
mill. He has a lead that the mill 
is going to need electric motors. 
His first objective is to discover 
who it is that buys motors. 

It may be the power plant engi- 
neer, that is, an engineering type, 
or it may be the general superin- 
tendent, a man of out-and-out tex- 
tile training. Some consulting engi- 
neer may be a factor or it may be 
that some executive in the tront 
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office is the one who actually 
initiates orders. Possibly all of 
these men will have to be sold. At 
any rate, the salesman is on the 
ground. His job narrows down 
to getting contact and selling the 
right man. 

The advertising, let us assume, 
cannot know which of these men 
it will reach. It must be prepared 
to talk convincingly to all of them. 
It can be written to talk motors 
in terms of textile requirements 
to the man whose interest centres 
in this one industry. It can be 
written to talk pumps or engines 
to the coal operator or the quarry- 
man in publications that reach 
these industries. These publica- 
tions the company considers pri- 
mary publications. The interests 
of the plant executive, while they 
necessarily concern themselves with 
his own particular industry, extend 
to broader fields. He naturally 
leans toward the problems of man- 
agement in all fields. To reach 
him, the company talks in terms 
of building prestige and general 
acceptance for all its products in 
one group of management publica- 
tions. There is still another buy- 
ing factor viewed by this manu- 
facturer as a basic factor. This 
is the power plant man, the chem- 
ical engineer and the consulting 
engineer—the professional man 
who in a sense is outside of an 
industry while being a part of it. 
He dictates what is to be bought 
for many larger developments, such 
as new plants. It is conceivable 
that a coverage of all these factors 
might be obtained without cover- 
ing all of the major markets that 
the company has mapped out. Con- 
versely, the twenty-six markets 
might be covered without reach- 
ing all the factors involved. This 
advertiser, aiming at clean, thor- 
ough coverage, is reaching its 
markets through twenty-six pri- 
mary groups of publications, five 
basic groups and one management 
group—150 publications in all dur- 
ing 1926. 

The most striking differences 
between the company’s copy of a 
few years ago and today are two 
in number. The old copy rarely 
concerned itself with more than 
one product. Secondly it was low- 
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power copy, that waited for the 
reader to find it instead of reach- 
ing out with information for him. 
It might be an oil engine adver- 
tisement, to take a typical case, 
with a few words of copy to the ef- 
fect that this engine would reduce 
power costs, a cut of the engine 
itself and the company’s name 
plate. Today, the big bulk of the 
advertising is in the form of color 
inserts. The group of products is 
always part of the copy. Usually, 
it is informative copy, designed to 
be of service to some one indus- 
trial field. Frequently a drawing 
with figures of men is used in 
preference to the bare, text-book 
engraving of yesteryear. There is 
plenty of performance copy and 
product interest written into these 
inserts. At the same time they are 
acquiring more and more often a 
distinct institutional slant. 

The institutional flavor has been 
injected, due to the feeling on the 
part of the management that in 
any good-size group of competi- 
tive products it is pretty hard to- 
day to choose among the three or 
four that stand at the top. One is 
just about as good as another. 
Therefore, it has become increas- 
ingly important for the manufac- 
turer to sell himself as a source 
of steady, dependable service as it 
is for him to sell the product. 
Probably the majority of manu- 
facturers do a good enough fun- 
damental job of selling in their 
advertising. Very often some 
seemingly unimportant straw laid 
on the balance turns the sale from 
one product to another that in- 
trinsically is no better. The adver- 
tiser who can dig out the compel- 
ling incidentals, the straws that 
determine which way sales will go, 
stands out above his competitors. 
His advertising may not shine 
with brilliant superficialities. But 
it clicks. And bit by bit it builds 
that preference that finally comes 
to be recognized as prestige. 

This prestige is the most lasting 
and the most logical foundation 
that a business can lay for larger 
orders from key industries, this 
manufacturer points out. It is the 
straight highway to sales volume 
that shows a fair return of profits 
when the final check-up is made. 
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Volume cannot be taken as the 
sole index of profits or sound 
growth. There is something for 
other industrial advertisers to 
think about in the following words 
of one of the executives in this 
organization: “It is economic and 
reasonable to look for those mar- 
kets that can buy not only quan- 
tity but variety, not only bulk but 
range of products. When those 
markets are analyzed, gear the 
sales force to the advertising. For 
what the latter does will depend 
on the former. When the buyer 
realizes that advertising and sales- 
men are trying to offer him spe- 
cific means of doing his necessary 
jobs at lower costs, he does not 
have to be sold. He buys. The 
salesman is one of his purchasing 
agents. Right there, forced-draft 
salesmanship can be scrapped.” 





Capehart-Carey Agency Opens 
Boston Office 


The Capehart-Carey Corporation, New 
York advertising agency, has opened 
an office at Boston. Paul H. Hines and 
Victor B. Klefbeck will be in charge. 
Mr. Hines has been with the Boston 
Herald as general publicity director 
for the last five years. Mr. Klefbeck 
was formerly advertising and circula- 
tion promotion manager of that paper. 


Tank Account for Frank H. 
Jones 


The New England Tank & Tower 
Company, Everett, Mass., manufacturer 
of tanks and agitating machinery, has 
appointed Frank H. Jones, Boston, ad- 
vertising agent, to direct its advertising 
account. Business and technical papers 
will be used. 


Jewell Tea Sales Gain 

The Jewell Tea Company, Inc., Chi- 
cago, reports sales of $14, a oe for 
the year ended January 2, This 
compares with sales of $13, 603. 745 for 
the year ended December 27, 1924. Net 
income, after charges, amounted to 
$838,947 in 1925. 


F. A. Kimball Made an Officer 
of S. G. Lindenstein 


Frederick A. Kimball, of S. G. Lin- 
denstein, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tive, has been elected a director and 
treasurer of that company. 














Joins Pittsburgh Studio 
O. Kuhler, an industrial artist and 
etcher of Dusseldorf, Germany, has 
joined the Pitt Studios, commercial 
artists, Pittsburgh. 
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The Miamt Berald 


DOUBLED ITS FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING LAST YEAR 





















The investment population of Miami 
each year converts a portion of its profits 
into conservative securities or negotiable 
collateral. Investment houses and banks 
realized this last year. 


Knowing The Herald to be Miami’s 
home paper, they doubled their adver- 
tising over the previous year. The 
record is: 


1925, financial lineage, 790,944 
1924, financial lineage, 396,830 


Gain (99+ %). . . .394,114 





1925, second paper 
carried, . . lineage, 603,960 


Herald lead .. .186,984 





The Miami Herald 


“FLORIDA’S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER” 
Frank B. Shutts, Publisher 
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27 Distributors of * 8 Distributors of 
FOOD PRODUCTS CIGARS, CIGARETTES, 
2 Wholesale Grocers TOBACCO—ALLIED 
4 Brokers 
20 Factory Branches PRODUCTS 
4 Soap 
3 Cheese —who were questioned along 
2 Salad Dressings, etc. with other leading Cleve- 
2 Fruits land wholesalers, jobbers and 
1 Oleomargarine distributors of nationally ad- 
1 Syrup vertised merchandise in a 
2 Canned Milk survey made by us to ac- 
1 Coffee curately determine the limits 
1 Breakfast Food of the TRUE Cleveland 
1 Cookies and Crackers Trading Radius— 
1 Kitchen Cleanser 
1 Yeast Say they get 
Say they get 
80.45% 50.8% 
a. en we | Oe ee 
NESS IN THE TRUE NESS IN THE TRUE 
CLEVELAND MARKET! .,, CLEVELAND MARKET! 








81.7% 


jn distributors comes from he 
True Cleveland Market! 


Cleve 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES:— 
250 Park Ave., New York City 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, SAN F 
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4 Distributors of 
BEVERAGES 


—agree with the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations, the 
Cleveland Bell Telephone 
Co., the 22 Leading Local 
Merchants, Editor and Pub- 
lisher, and The Press when 
they define the TRUE Cleve- 
land market as that terri- 
tory within 35 miles of Pub- 
lic Square. They— 


Say they get 


90.75% 


Advertiser! 


7 Distributors of 
| MISCELLANEOUS 
PRODUCTS 


| 
| 2 Office Appliances 


oe 
| 


2 Heating Equipment 
1 Wholesale Drug 

1 Paint and Varnish 

1 Ready-cut Homes 


—emphatically OK our defi- 
nition of the TRUE Cleve- 
land market as that territory 
within 35 miles of Public 
Square when they— 


Say they get 


82.4% 


OF ALL THEIR BUSI- OF ALL THEIR BUSI- 
NESS IN THE TRUE NESS IN THE TRUE 
CLEVELAND MARKET! ,, CLEVELAND MARKET! 
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THE PRESS IS THE FIRST ADVERTISING BUY 
IN CLEVELAND 
55,883 more City, 45,382 more True Cleveland Market, 


11,582 more Total Circulation than any other Cleveland 
daily newspaper! Largest Daily Circulation in all Ohio! 


Lowest Milline Rate! 


Cleveland newspaper—morning, evening or Sunday! 


Write for your copy of the folder giving detailed information on the 
business of Cleveland’s leading distributors. 


More advertising than any other 





















‘land 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 
410 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
CISCO, SEATTLE, LOS ANGELES 
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**Where Buyer and Seller -Meet’’ 





—Preserves Personal Contacts 


Old Friends are Best in the Long Run 


Where is that freckled-face pal of the | Buyers’ Guide and the Alphabetical 
‘ol’ swimmin’ hole’ days? Left the old —_ and Classified Sections—evidence of 
home town, just as you did, fora big _ the progressive spirit, that made him 
city many years ago. You a leader even back in the 
know what city but are not old days, is still carrying 
sure of the address or maybe him on and up. 

you've forgotten. 






Maybe ‘freckle-face’ or 
others are or will be looking 
for you. Wouldn’t miss a 
chat over boyhood times for 


Be he millionaire or mill- 
wright, that great standby, 
the City Directory, will dis- : . 
close not only his where- worlds, would ed Aad 
abouts but whether married ws sang ag po “ ™ 
: usiness with old friends i 
or single and other details age ed age peed possible. Youcan makesure 
such as occupation, house- publishers of these contacts by empha- 
holder or boarder—and, if sizing yourself and your 
the kind ‘genii’ of good fortune has _ business in your City Directory. Our 
touched his tawny head, you'll findhis _—_ booklet, “Directories, What They Are, 
name prominently displayed and prob- How They Function and Their Place in 
ably his business advertised in the Advertising” tells how. Send for copy. 


ASSOCIATION of 
NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 


Headquarters 
524 Broadway, New York City 
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Where Are the Advertised Leaders 
of Ten Years Ago? 


It Is Not Always Safe to Assume That Because an Advertiser Has 
Stopped Using One Medium of Advertising, He Has Stopped Altogether 


SHermMan & LeEBair 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The writer is interested in obtaining 
the names of commodities and trade- 
marks that were well known ten or fif- 
teen years ago and that stopped adver- 
tising and are now practically unknown. 

Printers’ Inx, I am told, carried an 
article giving several such examples, 
some months ago. Could you help me 
on this matter? I shall be greatly obliged 
for your assistance and information. 

SHerman & LEBAIR, 
Lee Roster. 


HE article referred to appeared 

in Printers’ INK of January 
15, 1925. Under the title, “Can a 
Manufacturer Ever Afford to Stop 
Advertising?” the writer men- 
tioned the names of many brands 
and trade-marks of the past which 
have suffered because of an un- 
steady advertising policy. Among 
the names mentioned in that ar- 
ticle are: Cottolene, Pearline, 
Force, Heatherbloom Petticoats, 
Rubifoam, St. Jacobs Oil and 
Mason’s Shoe Polish. 

In another article entitled, 
“Fatnous Old Names That Once 
Were Widely Advertised,” which 
appeared in the issue of February 
5, 1920, this subject, which inter- 
ests so many readers of PRINTERS’ 
INK, is approached from the angle 
of the special reason why the once 
well-known names are no longer 
heard of. Particular fields are 
mentioned, like alcoholic beverages, 
transportation, breakfast foods, 
automobiles and patent medicines. 

The reason why so many once 
well-known names, in the first of 
these groups—alcoholic beverages 
—are no longer heard of is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge. A con- 
stitutional amendment put the 
quietus on names such as Pabst, 
Schlitz, Budweiser, Wilson, Haig 
& Haig, Green River Whiskey, 
Duffy’s Pure Malt Whiskey, and 
many more besides. Indeed, in- 
toxicants had been driven from the 
advertising columns of many repu- 
table publications a long time be- 





fore the Eighteenth Amendment 
was adopted. 

A parallel reason explains why 
many once well-known names in 
the second group are no longer 
heard of—the Government took 
over the railroads during the war 
and thereby stopped for years the 
advertising activities of an impos- 
ing list of transportation compa- 
nies, the names of which were 
writ large in the advertising world. 

Neither War nor Constitutional 
Amendment can be blamed, how- 
ever, for sending into advertising 
eclipse, temporary or permanent, 
many once well-known names in 
the other three fields, namely, 
breakfast foods, automobiles and 
patent medicines. In the first of 
these are Force, or more correctly 
speaking, “Sunny Jim,” Sanitas 
Toasted Corn Flakes, Korn-Kinks 
and Egg-O-See. 

Automobiles of lavender-scented 
memory were, a few of them 
Rainier, Aero, Stevens, Amplex, 
Warren, Detroiter, E.M.F., Ever- 
ett, De Luxe, Queen, S.G.V., 
Pennsylvania, Alco and Corbin. 

A few of the better known pat- 
ent medicines were Drake’s Plan- 
tation Bitters, Hostetter’s Bitters, 
Ripans Tabules, Vinegar Bitters, 
and Hop Bitters, Fetridge’s Balm 
of a Thousand Flowers, Phalon’s 
Night Blooming Cereus, Burdock 
Bitters, Helmbold’s Buchu and the 
Laxakola of Charles Austin Bates. 
Spalding’s Glue may be added to 
this list though it was not a patent 
medicine. 

Perhaps the information con- 
tained in the two articles men- 
tioned, which has been repeated 
here in condensed form, is in a 
general way the information re- 
quired by our correspondent. This, 
however, is answering the question 
in its spirit rather than its letter 
for the question specifies ‘“com- 
modities and trade-marks well- 
known ten or fifteen years ago 
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which stopped advertising and are 
now practically unknown,” and 
with the exception of the alco- 
holic beverages, transportation 
companies and automobiles, most 
of the other names we _ have 
mentioned reached the peak of 
their advertising renown and de- 
clined therefrom at a much more 
remote period. Indeed, ten or fif- 
teen years is not very long as time 
goes nowadays and unless an ad- 
vertiser has gone out of business, 
which is true in almost every case 
of those advertisers mentioned in 
the automobile group, who is in 
a pgsition to say that an adver- 
tiser of ten or fifteen years ago 
has stopped advertising in all the 
mediums of advertising and is now 
“practically unknown”? Just be- 
cause an advertiser is not using a 
particular form of advertising dur- 
ing a particular period does not 
mean that he is no longer adver- 
tising. He may have changed 
from one medium to another. 

Too many times in these discus- 
sions about advertisers who have 
stopped advertising, statements are 
made which do a very great in- 
justice to one or more of the me- 
diums of advertising. True, ten 
or fifteen years may be a long 
period of time for an advertiser 
to stay out of one medium, but it 
has not always meant that the ad- 
vertiser will never return to that 
medium or that the advertiser, dur- 
ing the time he has stayed out 
of a medium is “practically un- 
known.” On the other hand, ten 
or fifteen years is a very short 
period of time in the life of a 
national advertiser and one of the 
easiest ways in which to realize 
this is to glance over the back is- 
sues of various magazines. Other 
mediums, many of them, do not 
have back files, or the back files 
are not readily accessible. 

Going back to 1912, for example, 
in a popular weekly there are a 
few advertisers whose names are 
not easy to find in any of the cur- 
rent lists, such as Blaisdell Paper 
Pencils, Alco Cars, Crown Belting, 
Rambler Cars, Abbott - Detroit 
Cars, Fluffy Ruffles, Diamond 
Tires, American Axles, von Gal 
made Hats (Hawes, von Gal. 
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Inc.), hearing devices of the Gen- 
eral Acoustic Co., Mitchell Cars 
and Elmore Cars. 

Some of these concerns have 
been taken over by others, as the 
Diamond Rubber Company was 
absorbed by the B. F. Goodrich 
Company. What has become of 
the others, with the exception of 
the automobile companies, which 
we know have gone out of business, 
and whether the others are still 
in existence, how much advertising 
they are doing, if any, is not to 
be proved without further evi- 
dence. 

All this was fourteen years ago. 
Taking a leading women’s maga- 
zine of 1915, a matter of eleven 
years ago, some of the advertisers 
therein who are not now in any of 
the current lists of advertisers 
were the Orona Manufacturing 
Company, maker of Orona O. M. 
C. Alumishine; Hormell’s Dairy 
Brand Sliced Bacon; Omo Shields 
and Pants for Infants; and Su- 
sanne Cocroft. 

Not an impressive list. And it 
doesn’t mean anything. The only 
way in which such an inquiry could 
be made to mean anything would 
be to run the facts down in the 
case of individual advertisers. 
That is to say, if the advertisers 
of products like Sapolio, American 
Chicle Company chewing gum, 
Sozodont, Force, Sweet Caporal 
Cigarettes, Omega Oil, Pears’ 
Soap, and a number of others, 
which once enjoyed great adver- 
tising prominence, even leadership, 
and then curtailed or temporarily 
stopped advertising, though the 
products are still on the mar- 
ket and some of them are 
just now being very extensively 
advertised, would open their books 
to show the relationship between 
their sales and advertising ex- 
penditures of today and yesterday, 
it might be possible to say defi- 
nitely whether products about 
which it is often said that they 
are “practically unheard of to- 
day,” do not after all enjoy as 
large a sale at the present time 
as they did in the days of their 
advertising ascendency. 

Few manufacturers who adver- 
tised continuously over a period of 
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One outstanding 
feature of the 

Greater Detroit market 
is its youthful aliveness 
—the majority of its 
oldest inhabitants 
came within the past 
ten years. 

Cover it with a 

live campaign, 

and use both the live 
evening newspapers 
and the two livest 
Sundays. The 

Detroit Times can 

do part of the job 

for you. 
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years and then curtailed their ad- 
vertising to an appreciable extent 
are still in business or have man- 
aged to retain their leadership. 
Sapolio is still on the market and 
still being advertised. Sweet 
Caporal Cigarettes are right now 
staging an advertising come-back. 
-Force is still on the market and 


“Sunny Jim” is said to be popular 
in England. Sozodont is still on 
the market. Pears’ Soap, as a 


Lever Brothers’ product, is once 
again enjoying advertising prom- 
inence. Had these products been 
advertised continuously—had there 
been no hiatus in their advertising 
history—what would be their posi- 
tion today? The only meaningful 
answer is that scores of products 
have been advertised over a con- 
tinuous period of years and have 
never at any time relinquished their 
leadership or their front-line popu- 
larity with the consuming public, 
namely, Campbell Soups, Eastman 
Kodaks, Victrolas, Ivory Soap, 
Old Dutch Cleanser, Williams’ 
Shaving Soap, Colgate’s Soaps and 
Talcum, Mennen’s Talcum, and too 
many others to list here. In this 
realm, one is always on safe 
ground in any argument as to ad- 
— s value—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK 





Quality Group Transfers 
Woodward Fellows 


Woodward Fellows, who has been in 
the Review of Reviews organization at 
Chicago for the last year and a half, 
first on the Review of Reviews and The 
Golden Book and later assigned to The 
Quality Group, has been transferred to 
New York as assistant to Edgar G 
Criswell, manager of the financial de- 
partment of The Quality Group. 





Newspaper Campaign for 
Southern Railway Started 


An advertising campaign in Eastern 
newspapers has been started by the 
Southern Railway, Washington, 

This campaign is being directed by 
Albert Frank & Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 


Henry A. Miller with 
Shapiro & Aronson 


Henry A. Miller, formerly with the 
Chatham Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, is now advertising manager of 
Shapiro & Aronson, Inc., New York, 





manufacturer of lighting fixtures. 
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Futile Mediums 





Tue Stanparp Toot Co 
CLEVELAND 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Kindly advise me if you had an arti- 
cle some time during last year about the 
futility of some house organs as good 
ae mediums. 

Tue Stanparp Toot Co. 
Harvey Hicoeins, Jr., 
Advertising Manager. 


OUBTLESS what our corre- 

spondent has in mind are the 
irregular advertising mediums. 
masquerading as house organs, 
souvenir programs, “association 
organs” and such like, whose pro- 
moters use them as a club to swing 
over the heads of advertisers in 
order to dispose of advertising 
space which could not be sold on 
its merits. To call such mediums 
“irregular” is to employ an exces- 
sively polite term; the traditional 
corkscrew is not less devious. 
Printers’ INK has had many re- 
marks to make on these bogus 
mediums, not only during the last 
year, but in preceding years, for 
such hold-up schemes continue to 
spring up like poisonous mush- 
rooms after a dirty rain. 

The case against the mushroom 
medium may be summarized as 
follows: 

It is not a genuine periodical 
affording a service to readers, but 
a means of raising extra money. 

This money is raised by selling 
worthless advertising space to 
firms which fear to risk possible 
ill-will ‘from the organization 
with which the promoters are 
connected. 

The money thus paid out in 
blackmail usually comes out of 
the advertising appropriation, thus 
decreasing the results from the 
genuine advertising plan. 

Since the circulation, usually 
negligible, is rarely stated, the ad- 
vertiser buys a feeble pig in the 
poke out of a weak desire to show 
a wry-faced “good-will.” 

The practice casts discredit on 
genuine advertising and sets up 
the leaks which always ensue from 
dishonest methods.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 





Marion Meyer has been appointed 
Western representative at Chicago of 
Everygirl’s, New York. 
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How the stores use the 


CONDE NAST GROUP 


Every manufacturer’s job is to 


DISTRIBUTE GOODS 


The Condé Nast Group of maga- 
zines offer you a double channel 
of distribution: 


a channel between 
the manufacturer 
and the retailer 


and a channel be- 
tween the retailer 
and the consumer 


On the following three pages we 
show how the stores use all of our 
magazines in both of these ways. 


These double channels of retail distribution 
are available to you—and for very little money. 
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Stores use the Nast Group - 


PRIMARILY 


to help them buy 





EADS of stores and leading executives check 
H copies of Vogue, Vanity Fair, House & Garden, 
and route them through the store to the managers and 
sub-managers for study. 
Mr. Yates of Marshall Field does this. So does Mr. Franklin Simon. 
So do many others. 
Issues are discussed in conference by merchandisers and buyers. 
A. T. Lewis & Sons of Denver, for instance, spend a morning's 
conference on every issue. 


Comparison departments check, classify and make digests of all 
new points covered in issues and file them for reference by all 
departments of the store. 


Lord & Taylor’s comparison department, for instance, does this. 


Buyers individually consult our magazines—editorial and advertis- 
ing pages—both for new notes on the mode, new trends in deco- 
ration and furnishing, new ideas reflecting the demand of the key 
Customer im every way. 


Stores constantly consult our Information Service by letter or in 
person on doubtful points of style, and buyers constantly visit our 
offices for suggestions on new merchandise. 


WHY? 


Because the stores know, from long experience, that the key 
customer in their town will shortly ask for whatever the 
Conde Nast Magazines show ... and the rest of their customers 


will follow her lead. 
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Stores use the Nast Group 


SECONDARILY 
to help them sell 





ONSTANTLY, salespeople quote the authority of 
the Condé Nast Publications as evidence of the 
smartness of their stocks. 


“Vogue says’ is one of the best arguments to clinch a sale to a 
woman customer ‘Vanity Fair sancttons’’ sells the man at the 
haberdashery counter And House & Garden has been the chief 
educative force and the chief sales argument of the furniture and 
decorating salesman ever since the war 


Counter displays featuring merchandise ‘‘as advertised in Vogue’’ 
or “Vanity Fair’ or ‘House & Garden’”’ are frequent. We shipped 
over 7,000 such cards on merchandise shown in one issue alone. 
The shrewd merchandiser knows how these magic names help to 
make sales. 


Window trims connecting the stores’ yard goods with Vogue styles, 
or the men’s wear departments with Vanity Fair, are common. 
Manufacturers frequently ask us to design dresses and hats from 
their fabrics and make patterns of the designs so that they can 
persuade the stores to give them a window. 


Store advertising copywriters beg for permission to use our sketches 
of merchandise, and constantly quote our authority in newspaper 
advertisements of smart merchandise. 


WHY? 


Because stores know, from long experience, that “Vogue says” 
“Vanity Fair says” “House & Garden says” will sell Mrs. Key 
Customer ... and “Mrs. Key Customer just bought” will sell 
the rest of the crowd. 
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THOUSANDS OF LINES 


of local advertising prove how the 
stores tie up their stocks with the 
authority of our magazines. 













— 


HUNDREDS OF WINDOWS 


prove how stores attract attention to their goods by linking them with our 
magazines. Best uses enlargements of “Charleston” pages from Vanity Fair 
and Vogue to advertise stockings. Franklin Simon uses two copies of Vogue 
and an enlargement of a Vogue cover in a window display of some recent 
importations. The Cycle Electric Co., Buffalo, uses an enlargement of an 
advertisement in House & Garden to advertise radios. 


VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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How Would You Write a 


Salesman— 


Who in His Capacity of Field Manager, Made Changes in a Local 
Advertising Campaign without Consulting the Advertising 
Department? 


By B. J. Williams 


Director of Sales, The Paraffine Companies 


Y dear Young: 

I have just reviewed the 
correspondence in connection with 
that advertising matter that has 
stirred up so much controversy. 
If you had any hand in changing 
this without first communicating 
with the advertising department 
you certainly exceeded your au- 
thority, and have established a 
precedent which, if followed gen- 
erally, would create demoralization 
in our organization. 

The principle involved in this 
matter is of tremendous impor- 
tance and we must have every man 
in the organization from top to 
bottom and from bottom to top 
understand that the rights and 
prerogatives of each separate de- 
partment must be recognized, and 
when a plan or a policy is adopted 
at this end it cannot be changed 
without communicating with head- 
quarters. 

After a thorough discussion here 
we consented to spend a certain 
amount of money for a definite 
purpose and according to a defi- 
nite plan, at a time when we were 
going mighty slow on advertising 
or any other special expenditures ; 
and then to have somebody assume 
to change these plans after they 
were all worked out is amazing to 
say the least. 

I am wondering if, after you 
had made some definite arrange- 
ment with a dealer in line with 
our instructions, we then changed 
our policy and repudiated your 
agreement—what would you think 
of it? Don’t overlook the fact that 
the advertising department is a 
separate department and is held re- 
sponsible for the results secured 


Numbers four and five of a series of 
letters written by Mr. Williams to his 
salesmen. A previous series appeared in 
Prrnters’ Inx the latter half of 1924. 


from their expenditures of money, 
and nobody has any authority to 
spend money for the account of 
the advertising department with- 
out securing their approval, nor 
has anybody the right to change 
the plans of the department once 
they have been made. 

Anything of this sort stirs up 
trouble all along the line. In fact, 
everybody here is “sore” about it, 
and I don’t imagine you will be 
feeling any too good about it your- 
self when you get this letter. 

Please, Young, don’t ever do a 
thing like this again. If you think 
that the plans formulated and au- 
thorized by the advertising depart- 
ment are not sound, then get in 
touch with us and make your 
counter recommendations. You 
have a perfect right to do this— 
not only that, but your recom- 
mendations will always be wel- 
come; in fact, I never knew an 
advertising man who was so re- 
ceptive of suggestion as is the 
manager of our department, Mr. 
Wood—but after the plans are 
fixed please don’t assume _ to 
change them without the approval 
of the department. 

Yours truly, 
B. J. WitiraMs. 


My pear YOUNG: 

I am very sorry that you regard 
my recent letter regarding that 
advertising controversy as uncalled 
for—not because of any implied 
criticism of my judgment indicated 
by this viewpoint, but because, as 
everyone here sees it, there is a big 
principle involved—one that is vi- 
tal to the successful functioning 
of any organization and which you 
seem to have missed entirely. 

Please understand first of all 
that there is absolutely no inten- 
tion to be personal in this matter. 
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My attitude, as well as that of 
those associated with me, is strictly 
impersonal and so far as we are 
concerned the entire matter is con- 
sidered solely from the standpoint 
of its effect on the business, or, 
more properly speaking, the or- 
ganization. 

As bearing upon the personal 
phase of the matter—no man could 
think more of another man, per- 
sonally, than I do of Mr. Gray. 
I have no hesitation in saying that 
I have the greatest possible admi- 
ration for his character, his ac- 
complishments and his honesty and 
sincerity of purpose; and yet this 
fact does not in any way affect 
or change my attitude toward him 
and the serious mistake he made 
in connection with this matter— 
so much for that. 

Now I have no desire to de- 
velop a controversy, either with 
you, or between you and Gray. 
Nothing would be gained by so 
doing. Gray, as you know, has 
the greatest admiration for you 
and your ability—so from that 
standpoint it would be highly un- 
desirable, but even more so it 
would serve to develop friction 
in the organization and nothing 
will so surely destroy esprit de 
corps as friction among the per- 
sonnel. 

Gray has taken full responsibil- 
ity for the entire matter; having 
written us as follows: 

“T alone am responsible for the 
entire matter. It is true that Mr. 
Young was very positive and ag- 
gressive in his attitude and ad- 
vised against one feature of the 
advertisement, and for reasons 
previously given you; and in re- 
spect to his position I gave way, 
believing that I should accede to 
his wishes. But at that I am re- 
sponsible. Young is not respon- 
sible for what I actually did. 
Even though it was against my 
own ideas, I should have followed 
instructions, as I should expect my 
own to be followed.” 

In your letter you make the fol- 
lowing statement: “First of all, I 
used no authority and gave no 
authority for anyone to change an 
advertisement—I merely expressed 
myself that I was not a believer 
in running this kind of copy—in 
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other words, it was nothing more 
than a comment.” 

Now I don’t want to split hairs 
over this, Young, but there are 
two things in this connection that 
you should consider carefully. 

In the first place, a salesman like 
Mr. Gray would naturally regard 
you as his superior officer and 
what would appear to you to be 
a mere comment would appear to 
him to be the next thing to a 
command. 

In the second place (and this 
is the very important thing) when 
you are out you are the direct rep- 
resentative of this office; what you 
say is supposed to reflect the opin- 
ions at headquarters. Now how 
illogical it is that having decided 
a thing along certain lines at head- 
quarters, you, the direct represen- 
tative of headquarters, should 
take issue in discussing it with 
the men on the outside. Once a 
thing has been decided on here, 
there is no alternative but for you 
to hold the same views, and be 
guided by them, even though they 
are not fully in accord with your 
own ideas, until such time as you 
can convince the home office that 
they are on the wrong track. But 
the place for your discussion and 
for your arguments is with head- 
quarters, and not with the sales- 
men. At home, and inside the 
family (as it were) when we are 
mapping out policy we may fight 
all we have a mind to, and differ 
as we will, but on the outside we 
must be a unit, we must present a 
solid front. 

We will now, with your permis- 
sion, consider this incident closed. 
However, it has given rise to a 
lot of thinking on our part, and 
there are many things that I shall 
take up with you at an early date, 
regarding your duties and respon- 
sibilities. If, when you _ write, 
there are any questions of fact in- 
volved in which we are in error, it 
will be in order for you to set us 
right; but where questions of opin- 
ion only are concerned—we do not 
want you to write us about them. 
Read this Ictter carefully and re- 
peatedly and then we will discuss 
it with you when you come in. 
Yours very sincerely, 

B. J. WiLitaMms. 
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“Give Me a Child | 


for the first seven years of his life, and I 
care not who has him afterwards.” 













So wrote a sage of olden times, emphasizing 
a fundamental truth which the national 
advertiser of today is just beginning 
to appreciate. 


— 


While educating the child to the 
value of your product, you reach fe 
the parents also in the most 
effective way possible. 


Would you like to have your advertising : 
asked for, read many times over and 
thoroughly understood? The secret is in 
the right kind of a merchandising story of 
your product, designed to reach the family 


through the child. 


Write us for details. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 





Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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Is a National 
Home Shopping Move- 
ment Practicable? 


NorrRistowN MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION, 
NC. 
Norristown, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Inspired by the great success of our 
local buy-at-home campaign, the officers 
of the Norristown Merchants Association 
decided to call on the various business 
organizations in the United States to join 
in a national movement to stimulate 
heme shopping. 

Undoubtedly the home merchant can 
serve the consumer more advantageously 
than a distant mail-order house, an out- 
of-town merchant or a door-to-door can- 
vasser. We are of the opinion, therefore, 
that by undertaking a national campaign 
to teach the public the benefits of home 
shopping, we will aid merchants in each 
community greatly to increase their busi- 
ness, and at the same time serve the 
best interests of the general public. 

In Norristown we have made effective 
use of advertising and the co-operation 
of the schools, banks and industries in 
our campaign. To mold public opinion 
throughout the United States by the use 
of magazines and other agencies will re- 
quire a large initial investment. Our im- 
mediate goal is $500,000. 

To insure proper use of the funds, we 
have decided that no monies be spent 
before submitting the purpose of the ex- 
penditure to the participating members. 

The Montgomery Trust Company of 
Norristown, a member of the Federal 
Reserve System and one of our strongest 
institutions, is the treasurer of this fund. 

This letter is addressed to organizations 
totaling about half a million members. 
NorrIsTOWwN — ASSOCIATION, 

NC. 
Jacos ScuHorr, 
President. 


E are inclined to wonder 

whether a national buy-at- 
home movement is_ practicable. 
Norristown, a residential suburb 
of Philadelphia eighteen miles 
away, uses advertising successfully 
to sell to its residents the advan- 
tages of shopping in their own 
town. Yet is not a national buy- 
at-home movement a step back- 
ward? 

Carrying out the idea to its 
logical conclusion, would it not 
lead us back into the days when 
every local seller of merchandise, 
whether he were a retailer or a 
manufacturer, was dependent upon 
the people who walked by his 
place of business or could con- 
veniently come to his place of busi- 
ness for his whole trade? In ad- 
dition to being a_ delightful 
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residential city, Norristown also 
contains plants for the manufac- 
ture of hosiery, woolen goods, 
medicinal preparations and other 
products which depend upon inter- 
state commerce for their profits. 
A hosiery manufacturer in Norris- 
town, for example, branching out 
from local trade to State-wide and 
eventually country-wide trade, must 
depend upon residents of cities and 
towns in all parts of the country 
to make his campaign successful, 
to bring added money to Norris- 
town and to employ large num- 
bers of people who in turn use 
their wages to buy goods from 
Norristown merchants. 

Would it not be more profitable 
for any city like Norristown, which 
does a large trade with the sur- 
rounding country, to spend its 
money teaching its local dealers 
how to go out after trade more 
aggressively in the surrounding 
territory, as has so often been done 
in other cities similarly situated? 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


New Advertising Business at 
Boston 


Franklin L. Torney and Parker F. 
Pond have started an advertising busi- 
ness at Boston. Mr. Torney has been 
manager of the Boston office of the 
Livermore & Knight Company. Mr. 
Pond was formerly an account execu- 
tive for the same agency. 


E. C. Lufkin Resigns from 
Texas Company 


E. C. Lufkin, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Texas Company, 
New York, Texaco oils and gasoline, 
since 1920, has resigned. He was made 
vice- president of the company in 1909, 
and president in 1913. 


Lee Rubber Sales Larger 


The Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation, 
New York, reports net sales o 
$12,742,585 for last year. This is an 
increase of $157,000 over the sales of 
1924. The net income of 1925 amounted 
to $300,209. There was a net loss 
the previous year. 


F. P.. Foster with The Wild- 
man Advertising Agency 
Frank P. Foster has joined The Wild- 
man Agency, New York. He had been 
with the Harry Porter Company and 
= eno C. Michaels Company, both 
of New Yor 
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Introducing 


The Trade Edition 


The purchasing power and style ex- 
ample of more than One Hundred and 
Fifty Thousand well-dressed women is 
directly influenced by the editorial 
pages of Fashionable Dress. 


Such an editorial Force is of vital 
interest to the merchandising managers 
and buyers of the leading department 
stores throughout the United States. 


Fashionable Dress believes that it can 
most effectively function as a point of 
contact between the manufacturer, the 
buyer, and the consumer, and best 
serve the trinity of interests involved, 
by the publication of a monthly Trade 
Edition. 


Copies of the first issue are now avail- 
able for distribution among advertisers 
and agents. 


May we send you a copy? 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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An Announcement 


Regarding 


The Farm Journal 
1926 Year Book 
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So many users of The Farm Journal Year Book are 

a inquiring as to how soon they may secure copies of 
the 1926 issue that it seems desirable to make a 
public announcement at this time. 


























In order that each issue of The Farm Journal Year 
Book shall be of the greatest possible value to those 
A sales and advertising executives who have come to 
depend upon it as an important source of ‘informa- 
tion regarding agricultural statistics and the farm 
market, the date of its publication is withheld until 
the data of the previous year is available. 


This year, it will be late in March before much of 

the Department of Agriculture statistics for 1925, 
which will be contained in the 1926 issue, will be 
ready for compilation. Consequently, it will be late 
in April before The Farm Journal 1926 Year Book 
can be printed and distributed. 


So, if you have been receiving annually this handy, 
vestpocket, reference book, and are among those 
who have begun to get anxious lest they are not 
going to receive the 1926 issue, please accept this 
explanation with the assurance that The Farm 
Journal 1926 Year Book is on its way, and will be 

sent to you as soon as possible after the data for 
which it is being held is released. 


| journal 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 





CHICAGO SEATTLE 
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in national 
advertising 


during February 


. during the month of 
February as during Janu- 
ary, The Detroit Free Press car- 
ried more national advertising 
than any other Detroit news- 
paper. 

In percentage of total advertis- 
ing gain made, The Free Press 
was also first—its gain being 
169,022 lines or 15%, compared 
to a gain of 8% for the second 
and third papers. 


This preference for Free Press 
columns is based upon the cer- 
tainty of securing from Detroit’s 
only morning newspaper a 
greater measure of results—a 
more positive, potent selling in- 
fluence at a lower cost per line. 


rst .... 












Detroit Free Press 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit 
San Francisco 
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What a Salesman Can Learn about 
Selling from Advertising 


It Is Not Difficult to Adapt Copy Arguments to Personal Selling 
By a Salesman 


FEW years ago, I was not 
IX particularly interested in 
either the advertising conducted by 
my own house or advertising in 
general. For one reason or an- 
other, I did not follow much of it 
and seldom read an advertisement 
through from start to finish. 

This viewpoint has changed. 
Today, I am a methodical student 
of all advertising. I make a very 
special point, indeed, of collecting 
and assimilating every advertising 
campaign conducted by competitors 
of ours. I do not see how I ever 
got along without this helpful in- 
side knowledge of what others are 
saying and doing. 

I know when a competing prod- 
uct comes out in a new form or in 
a new package. I know the ap- 
peals which are employed to get it 
across with the consumer. I get 
data which could not possibly be 
secured in any other manner, be- 
cause a manufacturer puts a great 
many trade secrets into his adver- 
tising schedule. Doors are not 
closed to the advertising depart- 
ment. 

I have learned to know as much 
about rival products as their sales- 
men know, and often more, because 
it is unfortunately true of the 
majority of salesmen that they will 
not digest even their own cam- 
paigns. In my own case, I think 
I have been encouraged to keep 
close watch over everything we 
do in this field because the adver- 
tising department does nothing 
without consulting with the sales 
department. The two are very 
closely affiliated. In our plant, 
many of the most successful ad- 
vertisements have been inspired by 
salesmen or have grown out of 
conferences with the sales de- 
partment. : 

This study of modern advertis- 
ing is helping me to sell to dealers. 
So many keen minds are at work 


on the advertising schedules of 
today and these minds have been 
so cleverly trained to recognize 
the high spots in a product, that 
the salesman has a corps of shrewd 
instructors at his command. 

My experience has also been that 
the retailer is paying far more at- 
tention to advertising which con- 
cerns products sold in his place of 
business, than was formerly the 
case. By studying these campaigns, 
he can sell with far greater ease. 
I often find a dealer using almost 
the identical language employed in 
a manufacturer’s advertising. 

There is much ignorance on the 
part of clerks in stores and it is by 
no means an unusual thing for the 
customer to know more about 
certain articles than the person 
who is selling it. This seems to 
be especially true of mechanical 
devices of all kinds. The prospect 
appears to study descriptions and 
explanations with more than old- 
time earnestness, and is familiar 
with intricate details of construc- 
tion and operation. Clerks, with 
but a superficial knowledge, are 
often embarrassed by the questions 
these prospects ask. 


CLERKS FOLLOW CAMPAIGNS 


It has interested me to find that 
dealers are insisting that clerks 
follow advertising campaigns of 
certain articles. This is true of 
electrical devices, dish-washing 
machines, ironers, vacuum cleaners 
and many other devices. 

Advertising, for that matter, has 
changed in the last few years. 
Technical copy is’ made more in- 
viting to the reader and there is, 
as a consequence, a more general 
willingness on the part of women 
to read about these features. I 
remember when they could not be 
tempted to dissect a machine and 
to follow the advertiser’s com- 
plicated description. Nowadays, 
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these same themes are spiced up 
and presented in such an interest- 
ing and clarified way, that they 
are easily assimilated. 

Dealers have taken advantage 
of the popular advertising theme 
of using the husband as an enter- 
ing wedge to the sale. One after- 
noon, I was in a Southern jewelry 
shop, when the husband of a well- 
known woman entered for a small 
personal purchase. Immediately, 
the proprietor brought out a hand- 
some silver set and impressed the 
man with the fact that his wife 
wanted it, needed it, and had 
looked at it longingly, but had 
never got around to closing the 
deal, Why not surprise her and 
have that set sent home? The 
scheme worked. The husband 
accepted the suggestion. 

I have found that dealers are 
invariably interested in how the 
raw materials for a product are 
secured, especially when there is 
the romance of the Old World in 
the story. Advertising of this 
character has caused me to employ 
the idea in my own talks with 
prospects and it never fails to make 
a deep impression. 

In my travels I have learned, as 
another example, that dealers as 
well as salesmen are borrowing 
liberally from the current cam- 
paign conducted for Endicott- 
Johnson shoes for children. This 
advertising has opened up a great 
number of selling appeals and ap- 
proaches of the most convincing 
and original character, and it is 
entirely reasonable to admit that 
the salesmen, in their talks with 
the retailer, should employ these 
points. Shoe dealers have not 
been stressing the special argu- 
ments in connection with shoes for 
children nor have they recognized 
the volume of the market. 

Consider such illustrated cam- 
paigns as the one now running for 
Royal easy chairs, with the numer- 
ous diagrammatic pictures show- 
ing adjustments, poses and me- 
chanical parts. Such advertising as 
this, if followed carefully by any 
dealer, will better fit him to make 
the sale to the customer. It is 
equally true that the company 
salesman should assimilate such 
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material which he can pass on to 
the dealer in turn. It works both 
ways. 

A certain campaign for heat 
recording devices for factories of 
all kinds, made a serialized fea- 
ture of actual installations and the 
savings which resulted in each 
case. I know a salesman connected 
with the company who memo- 
rized the best of these human 
documents and passed them on to 
prospects, with very satisfactory 
results. 

In a like manner, salesmen for 
an adding and calculating machine 
followed every number of an ag- 
gressive testimonial series, and 
reeled off the cream of the copy 
for the edification of skeptical 
prospects who proved difficult to 
convince. 

These salesmen were well ac- 
quainted with every feature, every 
argument, every selling point of 
other machines, due to the fact that 
they were regular students of each 
institution’s advertising and mem- 
orized it because it helped them 
in handling their own proposition. 

I know a successful salesman 
for a house manufacturing locks 
of various kinds whose entire talk 
with dealers is based on things he 
has read in his concern’s advertis- 
ing. Many of the facts he talks 
about are very human, even senti- 
mental arguments, not ordinarily 
included in an average salesman’s 
vocabulary or his personal ex- 
perience. 


ANOTHER INCIDENT 


A great furniture manufacturing 
enterprise ran, for more than a 
year, a complete history of such 
period furniture as the house put 
out, illustrating the stories with 
rare plates and official data from 
almost obsolete sources. So in- 
teresting was this material that the 
salesmen adopted it as an impor- 
tant adjunct of their relations with 
dealers. I have heard one of these 
men talk and I can appreciate the 
force of their arguments. Dealers, 
unfamiliar with the historic de 
tails, eagerly devour every word 
that the information may be passed 
on, in turn, to customers. 

T happened to be in a small re- 
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tail grocery store in a certain city 
when a salesman was experiencing 
trouble in convincing the proprietor 
that he should keep a well-known 
and perfectly legitimate butter 
substitute in stock. 

“My people won’t buy that junk,” 
the dealer was growling. “Stop 
trying to convince me. I deal with 
the best folks only.” 

Whereupon this salesman ex- 
plained that a certain woman of 
great social prominence used it on 
her table. The grocer was im- 
pressed. But was this true? 
What right had the salesman to 
make any such claim as that? 

The salesman was merely quot- 
ing an advertisement which had 
just been issued by the company. 
He went out, returning in a few 
minutes with the periodical in 
which the advertisement appeared. 


Then he pointed, not only to a - 


signed testimonial by the lady, but 
to her portrait, which accompanied 
it. The grocer capitulated. This 
argument was too much for him. 

A salesman for a varnish house 
capitalizes his firm’s advertising in 
an unusual way. For almost a 
year, the schedule had featured a 
series of tests which almost any- 
one could make and which proved 
the quality of the product. 

The salesman equipped himself 
to give these tests for the benefit 
of his prospects and even his old 
customers. He would bring the 
advertising tests to life right in a 
store. I do not believe he would 
have thought of this plan if. he 
had not followed the advertising, 
month after month. 

This man has a note book, filled 
to brimming with short, crisp 
statements culled from various 
campaigns. He reads these over 
frequently, abridges and adds to 
them, and keeps them very much 
alive. 

Just why it is that the average 
salesman does not show more in- 
terest in his concern’s advertising 
is beyond me. There are so many 
valid reasons why he should do 
so. As a matter of personal pride 
he should know what is going 
along, aside from strictly business 
reasons. 

Our advertising is my guide book 
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and my commercial newspaper 
concerning the goods we manufac- 
ture and the new lines which are 
planned. It supplies me with the 
arguments which I have somehow 
failed to assimilate or think of, and 
which a great number of active 
and imaginative minds have con- 
jured up. It is by no means diffi- 
cult to readjust and re-word them 
for use in my sales presentations 


New Accounts for E. T. Sadler 
Agency 

The E. T. Sadler Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising accounts of 
the following: The Allbright-Nell Com 
pany, manufacturer of packing house 
machinery and equipment; Chancellor & 
Vaughan, makers of Perfetex athletic 
clothing, and H. G. Fischer & Com- 
pany, X-ray and physiotherapy equip- 
ment, all of Chicago. 

The Faichney Instrument Corpora- 
tion, Watertown, N. Y., has also placed 
its advertising with this agency. 


Arthur Hirshon Starts Own 


Business 

Arthur Hirshon has started an adver- 
tising business at New York under the 
name of The Arthur Hirshon Company. 
He has been sales and advertising 
manager of I. Blyn & Sons, Inc., New 
York, and was formerly with the 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 


H. D. Taylor with Gardiner- 


Mace Agency 
Howard D. Taylor has joined the 
Gardiner-Mace Company, New York 
advertising agency, as director of ser- 
vice. He was formerly with the George 
one Company, and W. Ayer & 
Son 














J. E. Cain Joins Progress 


Paint Manufacturing Company 

E. Cain, formerly with the Peaslee- 
Gaulbert Company, Louisville, Ky., 
has joined the Progress Paint Manu- 
facturing Company, of that city, as 
general sales manager. 





Structural Steel Account for 


Tyson Agency 
The Lehigh Structural Steel Com 
pany, Allentown, Pa., has placed its 
advertising account with O. S. Tyson 
and Company, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency. 


H. C. Bohack Reports Sales 


The report of H. C. Bohack & Com- 
pany, Inc., ~~ store operator, shows 
sales of $19,395,241 in 1925. Net 
profit, after charges, was $339,235. 
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IN NEW ORLEANS IT IS THE 


Remember just one point— 
TODAY—the ITEM- 
TRIBUNE combination guaran- 


The A. B. C. auditors’ reports 
on all New Orleans newspapers 
these reports cover the “summer 


are now available. Promised cir- 
culation and methods have be- 


come printed facts. 
—80,000 of which is in the city. 


season,” from April Ist to Sep- 
tees 95,000 total daily circulation 


tember 30th. 
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FOR EXAMPLE, A FOUNTAIN PEN 


DON'T want to run a vest- 
pocket laboratory for any 
more amateur unadvertised cut- 
rate experimental fountain pens. 


And from now on I not only want 
a fountain pen NOT to leak on 
me—I want to KNOW it won't 
leak on me. And I not only want 
it to write—I want to KNOW it 
will write. 


Every time I use my fountain pen. 
I want to think of 30 or ‘25 years 
of service, safety. security, satisfac- 
tion and insurance—all bottled uy 

in that fountain pen along wit 

the ink. Every time I take it out 
I want to taste future content- 
ment. I want to KNOW If 
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necessary, I'll fork up a little extra 
for this FAITH. For faith is fun. 


I don’t ask for a written guarantee 
I can tear any advertisement (by 
a continuous advertiser) out of any 
magazine or newspaper, and hold 
in my hand all the guarantee I 
want. Every printed advertise- 
ment these days is a certificate of 
responsibility. The irresponsibles 
can't stand the advertising gaff. 


I'm using a fountain pen merely as 
anexample. The same thing holds 
true of anything that men sell to 
eachother Frorn now on, no more 
unknowns for me. From now on, 
I KNOW or keep my kale. 
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THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER BETS HIS i] 
































MONEY THAT HIS PRODUCT IS RIGHT | 
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Advertising saves pocketbook pioneering. In days past, every purchase 
was perilous. You tried a thing—got stung—and didn’t go back THERE. 
Buying sense was bought with bitter experience. Today, advertising makes 
it unnecessary to get stung once. In the continuously advertised product, 
the risk and adventure, the trial and error, are all taken out by the manu- 
facturer in advance. 


Life 
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LL i f’e~ 
| Andy Consumer 


E all sell advertising. You sell it. 
We sell it. We all sell it. 


A fraction of every dollar you get from 
buyers of your product is for advertising. 
You sell advertising to that extent. And 
your consumers get their money’s worth. 
Advertising is as vital and valuable a part 
of your product as some of the features 
about which you talk so proudly. 
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But— paradoxically —few of us seldom 
advertise advertising. We expect people 
to buy it and pay for it without knowing 
what they’re getting. 


| It would be a fine thing it every ad could 
tell what a fine thing advertising is. 


y To help sell the public the advertising 
] that you sell them, LIFE is donating the 

Andy Consumer campaign. We can’t 
do advertising justice, but we are adver- 
tising advertising a little. 





| NDY CONSUMER'S talks on 

advertising are published in 
pamphlet form. If you can distribute 
copies to salesmen, dealers or cus- 
tomers, LIFE will gladly furnish, at 


cost, reprints or plates of this series. 





CLAIR MAXWELL, Advertising Manager 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Boston Office: Chicago Office: 
127 Federal Street 360 N. Michigan Avenue 
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Lines Gained 


r January and February of 1926, over January 
and February of 1925. 


“" 


1925 was the greatest year in the history of 
THE BIRMINGHAM NEWS. Every month was 
a record breaker— yet 1926 bids fair to shatter 
the 1925 record. 


The record for January and February 1926, as 
compared with January and February of 1925, for 
the three Birmingham papers is as follows: 
NEWS AGE HERALD POST 
1926—2,682,232 1,229,956 816,802 
1925—2,410,338 1,350,482 622,888 


Gain 271,894 Loss 120,526 Gain 193,914 \ 





The News gained 29,946 lines of National Adver- 
tising in January and February 1926, as contrasted 
with a gain of 19,068 lines for The Post and a 
loss of 2,320 lines for The Age Herald. 


Che Birmingham News 


THe Soutns Greatest NEwSPAPER 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
KELLY=SMITH CoO. 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


J. C. HARRIS, JR. 
Atlanta 
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Shaking Hands vs. Shaking Fists 


Take Your Choice 
By Maxwell Droke 


ELL, well! I see the old 

problem “To shake, or not 
to shake” has bobbed up again. 
(See “No Handshaking,” by John 
K. Hildebrand, in Printers’ INK 
for February 18, 1926.) 

The last time, three or four 
years ago, if memory serves me 
correctly, it was Dr. George Ruh- 
land, then Health Commissioner of 
the City of Milwaukee, who start- 
ed the anti-handshaking propa- 
ganda. 

According to the good doctor, 
the practice was unhygienic, dan- 
gerous, and a downright waste of 
time. He stated, among other 
things, that there was practically 
no limit to the number of diseases 
that the slick shoe salesman from 
St. Louis might pass on to the un- 
suspecting merchant of Main 
Street, via the medium of the 
hearty handclasp. The gentlemen 
who labored under the impression 
that he had merely placed an order 
for six dozen assorted sizes on fall 
dating, might find that he had con- 
tracted for a case of chilblains, 
lumbago or smallpox, for good 
measure. 

If we were to take Dr. Ruh- 
land’s theory literally, a Knight of 
the Grip, suffering from the grippe, 
would be about as dangerous as a 
bull in a china shop. Perhaps he 
should tie his hands behind him, 
and say it with smiles. 

I remember remarking at the 
time that the doctor had nothing 
to say regarding the handshakes of 
the female of the species. Are 
they, mayhap, less deadly than the 
male? 

But seriously, I question whether 
Dr. Ruhland, or the Chicago pur- 
chasing agent of whom Mr. Hilde- 
brand tells us, or for that matter, 
any minority group, will make ap- 
preciable progress in combating 
the good old-fashioned handshake. 

From what I can gather, this 
custom of shaking hands has been 
with us almost from the earliest 
days of recorded history. Original- 
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ly, a warrior or citizen extended 
his bare hands as visual evidence 


that he carried no_ concealed 
weapon. The other man in turn 
extended his hand, and _ they 


clasped as an indication of mutual 
trust. 

Of course in these modern times, 
the old-day customs have lost all 
semblance of their early meaning. 
You say that they have become 
mere gestures. And you are right. 
But why destroy these traditional 
habits for no fault more serious 
than that? 

Church and State are redolent 
with gestures. Civilization itself 
is little more than a magnificent 
array of gestures, pyramided, one 
upon another. 

No one notices the man who 
comes to the office each morning, 
arrayed in a clean white collar. 
His action is taken for granted, 
because all of the other men are 
wearing collars. But if perchance 
some day he omits the collar, and 
decorates his Adain’s apple with 
nothing more than a gay bat-wing 
tie, he will gain some notice, but 
scarcely the kind that is calculated 
to increase his standing in the com- 
munity. 


TRY TO ABOLISH IT 


It is much the same with hand- 
shakes. You go through the an- 
cient rite, attaching no particular 
significance to the form. But just 
try to abolish the handclasp, and 
see how quickly hot resentment 
springs up. 

With all our talk of progress, 
there’s nothing we human beings 
hate with quite such whole-souled 
enthusiasm as change. We rebel 
at reform, and yearn to have 
things left pretty much as they are. 

Handshaking may be a senseless 
waste of time. It may even be 
an unhygienic pastime, as Dr. Ruh- 
land assures us. But the point is 
that the custom has been grow- 
ing on us for I don’t know how 
many years, and threatens to be- 
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come a permanent habit. It’s just 
a little late to be doing anything 
about it. 

Of course, any one man, if he 
happens to be the boss, can deco- 
rate his office with a “No Hand- 
shaking” sign, and enforce the 
rule in the confines of his own es- 
tablishment. But has he reformed 
his callers? Not at all! The 
chances are they will go right out 
on the street and openly indulge in 
an orgy of handshaking with the 
next chance acquaintance. All the 
reformer gains for his efforts is 
the reputation of being “a queer 
old goat,” and a series of awkward 
interviews. The embarrassed caller, 
sparring for a point of contact to 
replace the handshake, wastes sev- 
eral moments of valuable time, 
and, as Mr. Hildebrand points out, 
probably fails to get close enough 
to the buyer to give him tips and 
confidential information that may 
prove of incalculable value. 

Reformers we must always have 
with us, I suppose. But as for me 
and my house, I’d a whole lot 
rather have folks shaking hands 
with us than shaking fists at us! 





E. J. Sherman with Montreal 
Publisher 


Ernest 4 Sherman, who has been 
with the “Montreal office of the Con- 
solidated Press, Ltd., has joined 
Thomas Skinner & Company, publishers 
of that city. 


To Change Name to Goulds 
Pumps, Inc. 


The name of the Goulds Manufac 
turing Compa pany, Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
will be changed to Goulds Pumps, Inc., 
on April 1. Norman J. Gould has been 
re-elected president. 








George Field with Lillibridge 
Agericy 

George Field, recently with the Fed 

eral Advertising Agency, Inc., New 

York, has joined the staff of Ray D. 

Lillibridge, Incorporated, advertising 
agency, also of that city. 





National Tea Profits Gain 


The National Tea Company reports 
“oe S of $1, ig 636 for the year 
December 31, 1925. is com- 

pares with $1, a2, 992 in the previous 
year. 
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Death of 
Edward Wyllis Scripps 


DWARD WYLLIS SCRIPPS, 

newspaper publisher, died 
while on a world cruise, at Mon- 
rovia Bay, Liberia, on March 12. 
He was seventy-two years old. Un- 
til his retirement in 1920 he con- 
trolled the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, directing twenty-five dailies, 
the United Press Associations and 
the Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion. He was succeeded by his son 
Robert P. Scripps. The last four 
years of Mr. Scripps’ life were 
spent on board his yacht, the Ohio, 
in world-wide cruising. He sel- 
dom went ashore. 

Mr. Scripps entered newspaper 
work at the age of eighteen when 
he joined the Detroit Evening 
News as a newsboy, which paper 
was founded by his father. In 
1878, when he was twenty-four, he 
started his first newspaper, the 
Cleveland Penny Press. About 
1896 he became associated with 
Milton A. McRae and established 
the Scripps-McRae Press Associa- 
tion, which later, through a merger 
with several other service organi- 
zations, became the United Press 
Associations. The Newspaper 
Enterprise Association was organ- 
ized in 1901. 

Roy W. Howard, chairman of 
the board of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, states that Mr. Scripps’ 
death will not affect the conduct 
or policies of the organization. 

The Scripps-Howard properties 
include the following: Akron Press, 
Baltimore Post, Birmingham Post, 
Cincinnati Post, Cleveland Press, 
Columbus Citizen, Denver Express, 
El Paso Post, Evansville Press, 
Fort Worth Press, Houston Press, 
Knoxville News, Indianapolis 
Times, Memphis Press, Albu- 
querque New Mexico State Trib- 
une, Oklahoma News, Pittsburgh 
Press, San Diego Sun, San Fran- 
cisco Daily News, Terre Haute 
Post, Toledo News-Bee, Washing- 
ton Daily News, Youngstown Tele- 
gram, Covington Kentucky Post, 
the United Press Associations and 
the Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion, Inc. 
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cAnd now 
for the skeptics « 


W E said, in previous messages, that THE SHRINE MAG- 
AZINE is to equal any national publication—in fiction, 
articles, illustration and typography. 


[HE sale of advertising space indicates widespread ac- 
ceptance of this statement. To the best of our knowl- 
edge, no other publication has made its initial appearance 
with as much quality advertising as is represented in 
THE SHRINE MAGAZINE for May. 


FOR those who are skeptical, we now offer evidence — 
a dummy of the first issue. It is not complete, to be 
sure, but it is enough to prove conclusively that we are 
building a magazine of national importance and scope. 


OUR advertising men are exhibiting this dummy to as 
many people as possible, but time and distance will pre- 
vent complete coverage prior to March 25th—the clos- 
ing date for May. A phone call or letter, however, will insure 
preferred attention on our part. Address our nearest office. 
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Circulation 600,000 copies per 
issue —every subscriber a Shriner. 
Advertising rates $3.50 a line 
— $1,350 a page. 





THE SHRINE MAGAZINE 


FRED O. WOOD ROBERT P. DAVIDSOW 
Executive Director Business Manager 


1440 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Pennsylvania 7827 


Western Office: 360 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Phone: State 6440 
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An Index 
“Printers’ Ink” 
References 


J. W. Crement Co. 
Tue Matruews-NortHrup Works 
UFFALO AND New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Do you prepare a regular topical index 
to Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLY, including such references as 
the one prepared on the special topic of 
hosiery and lingerie advertising? There 
are many fine articles on merchandising 
plans which are most valuable if they 
can be found at the time when we have 
occasion to be interested in that particu- 
lar item. We have thought of keeping 
some such “Poole’s Index” to your pub- 
lications ourselves in case you do not 
maintain one. It would seem as though 
there would be a great demand for such 
an index. 


J. W. CLement Co. 
THe MattHews-NortHrup Works. 


COMPLETE index tto all 

articles, items and references, 
in both Printers’ INK and PRINT- 
ERS’ INK MONTHLY is maintained 
in this office. Any article desired 
may be found almost instantly. 
Moreover, through a complete sys- 
tem of cross-indexing, any par- 
ticular subject may be followed 
through virtually all the relations 
it bears to other subjects. 
References are typed on cards, 
which may be removed and con- 
sulted at will. No effort is spared 
to make the information on the 
cards absolutely complete. 

For example, in the case of 
hosiery and lingerie, not only can 
all the references as to the adver- 
tising of these goods be traced, 
but likewise their selling, merchan- 
dising, and marketing. 

Very few Printers’ INK dis- 
cussions are theoretical; they are 
based on experience of men well 
versed in business. We believe the 
PRINTERS’ INK reference system to 
have few rivals among publications, 
and it is not strange that our cor- 
respondents find it valuable. They 
are welcome to call on us as often 
as they like. Replies are always sent 
with reasonable promptness by post. 
It is therefore unnecessary for any 
subscriber to set about creating his 
own index. The sole thing he need 
concern himself with is keeping his 
copies fully and correctly filed.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Realtors 
Organize Advertising 
Association 





HE Real Estate Advertisers’ 
Association was organized on 


March 10 at Toledo, Gertrude 
Banks, secretary of the J. S. 
Bradley Company, Toledo, planned 
the association. 

W. Edwin Blair, of Philadel- 
phia, was elected president; Mrs. 
W. H. Wright, Chicago, first vice- 
president; H. R. Van de Voe, 
Cleveland, second vice-president, 
and Miss’ Banks, _ secretary- 
treasurer. 

W. C. Gifford, Kansas City, 
Carlton Schultz, Cleveland, Wil- 
liam J. Sarres, Milwaukee, Edwin 
J. Purcell, Miami, George  T. 
Grenell, Detroit, J. S. Waterfield, 
Chicago, Parker Well, Boston, 
Fred W. McCann, Columbus, 
George B. Ricaby, Toledo, and G. 
Edwards, New York, were ap- 
pointed directors. 

Those eligible to membership in 
the association are realtors, their 
employees, those having direct 
business connections with realtors, 
and those interested in real estate 
advertising. 

The organization aims to increase 
the quality and productiveness of 
advertising and to study and search 
for the best mediums to use, thus 
saving members useless expendi- 
ture. 

A clearing house will be estab- 
lished which will co-operate with 
other organizations for the elimina- 
tion of fraudulent advertising. 
Regular bulletins will be issued. 

At the Toledo meeting, stan- 
dards of practice were drawn up 
for the new association and ap- 
plication made for entrance to the 
National Advertising Commission. 
The association plans to meet at the 
convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs to be held at 
Philadelphia in June. 





Joseph Dannenberg Dead 


oseph panecabers, president of Wids- 
Films & Filmfolk, Inc., New York, pub 
lisher of the Film Daily, died recently 
at New York. He also was editor of the 
Film Daily. 
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Washingtonians are Automobilists 


Not only does Washington boast a motor 
vehicle for every 3.3 of its adult population 
—but our folks want the new, up-to-date 
cars. 

During 1925 more than 19,000 new auto- 
mobiles were sold here—upwards of 17,000 
of which were passenger cars. 

Washington is a good field for the sale 
not only of cars—but of all accessories. 

During 1925 the Star carried 1,147,545 
lines of automotive advertising—or a quar- 
ter of a million lines more than the second 
paper. 

If you want to reach all Washing- 


tonians you must use the Star but 
you don’t need any other paper. 


Che Zoening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
n A. Carroll J. E. Lats 


110 E, 42nd Street Tower Building 
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Dam the Rivers and 
You Dry the 
Lakes 


BSCURE rivers and forgotten brooks 

build our mighty lakes and seas. If these 
supplying streams were shut off their impor- 
tance would be quickly realized. 


Farmer customers are money streams flowing into 
the trade reservoirs of cities and towns. Because 
they move quietly their importance is sometimes 
underestimated. But they build community trade as 
surely as brooks make rivers and rivers make seas. 


Farm money keeps commerce active. Fluctuations in 
farm trade vitally affect general business conditions. 


Communities cannot live within themselves. They 
are centers for the surrounding countryside. These 
communities can enhance the certainty of their pros- 
perity by making sure that sales to farmers in their 
territory are stimulated. 
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Manufacturers, by touching these trade streams at 
their source, have a surer grip on sales volume and 
continued good business. Farm demand is the nec- 
) essary element that makes for unity in distribution. 


It is important to forget city limits and think of 
markets in terms of human beings. Then the thirty 
odd million farm folks take their proper place in 
f the sales picture. 


Farm families spend several billion dollars a year for 
commodities. It is simply a question of centering the 
buying movement on specific brands. 


Farm paper advertising can help you. 


Agricultural Publishers Association 


Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 
33 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


“Prosperity Follows the Plow” 
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It Is the Bunk 


An Assumption That Discredits 
the Value of Advertising 


In their zeal to increase patronage, sellers of 
newspaper, magazine and billboard space, 
copy writers, artists, direct-by-mail special- . 
ists, and advertising agencies assume possi- 
bilities for advertising that do not exist. 
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There is nothing mysterious about advertis- 
ing. It is just part of business. It performs 
only one function. It cannot possibly make 
up for limited need, unorganized markets, 
lack of capital and incompetent managemenc. 
No advertising campaign can be a success 
that is not founded upon well balanced, 
well organized, well managed business. 


Don’t be deceived about the “power” of ad- 
vertising. It can and does exert tremendous 
advantages in marketing, butits successful use 
and application depends upon experience, 


Bear in mind that advertising won’t accom- 
plish the impossible, and that the best thing 
one can do when embarking upon adver- 
tising is to employ experience. Records 
only count there as in all things. 


“What is Advertising’’ a series of advertisements 
published under this title, will be sent upon request. 


C. C. WINNINGHAM 
Advertising and Merchandising 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 
DETROIT 














A Verbatim Report of How 
Salesmen Sell 





What Buyers Hear about Your Merchandise from Your Salesmen, 
Reported Practically Word for Word 


By James True 


T seems next to impossible for a 

salesman to tell just exactly 
how and why he sells his goods. 
Somehow or other, the interviews, 
after they are typed, do not carry 
conviction. 

Regardless of this, I concluded 
that a series of statements by sales- 
men actually used in selling, or in 
failing to sell, would be of value 
to sales executives. Therefore, I 
made arrangements with The 
Hecht Company, a large and suc- 
cessful department store at Wash- 
ington, D. C., to allow me to study 
and report the habits, customs, ac- 
tivities and conversations of 
several salesmen while they were 
selling the buyers of the store. It 
was a unique experience—one that 


would have been of inestimable 
value to any sales or advertising 
manager. 


The first session was arranged 
by E. M. Kingsberg, buyer of 
linens and bedding. A salesman 
representing a prominent towel 
manufacturing concern had just 
entered the department with a large 
case of samples. Mr. Kingsberg 
introduced me and told the sales- 
man that he was at liberty to sell 
us both if he could. Mr. Kings- 
berg led off by informing the 
salesman that he was well pleased 
with his merchandise, his house, 
and the way the towels were re- 
peating. Then he added: 

“You've got a good line to sell at 
seventy-five cents and up. But 
that’s about as far as I can go 
with your line. I don’t know of 
a better $1.50 or $2 towel, but I 
can’t sell your fifty-cent number. 

am buying a towel to sell for 
fifty cents that is just as good as 
yours but fifteen cents less a 
dozen.” 

“Have you seen our new fifty- 
cent line, Mr. Kingsberg?” the 
salesman asked. “Just a minute. 


Let me show you a few samples. 
Get down a few of those fifty-cent 
towels from stock, and let’s make a 
comparison.” He reached for his 
sample case, and in less time than 
it takes to tell it, had a line of 
samples on the counter. 

Mr. Kingsberg carefully ex- 
amined two or three of the sam- 
ples in comparison with the items 
from stock, and admitted that the 


salesman’s towels were slightly 
better in quality. However, the 
samples were about two inches 


shorter than the stock towels. This 
difference, the buyer said, would 
offset the difference in quality but 
not the difference in price. 


AN EFFECTIVE ANSWER 


“That’s a logical conclusion, Mr. 
Kingsberg,” the salesman replied, 
“but I want to ask you if that 
towel you are buying is absolutely 
guaranteed. Are the colors fast? 
(There was a stripe of color across 
each end.) You know that we 
guarantee all of the colors we use 
and every item we sell. We do 
that for your protection as well 
as for our own. 

“Now, it’s easy enough to 
guarantee the fine goods—any 
manufacturer will do that. But 
our fifty-cent towels are backed 
by exactly the same guarantee 
that is behind our best merchan- 
dise. I believe that it would be 
possible for my _ concern to 
lengthen our towels two inches, 
take a few ounces out of the 
weight, and give you a duplicate 
of your towel at even less than 
you are paying. Don’t you think 
so? 

Mr. Kingsberg seemed _ con- 
vinced. He admitted that such a 
thing might be possible. Then, 
probably for my benefit, he told 
the salesman that he recently had 
been urged to buy still another line 
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with some very attractive features 
and which was priced a little lower. 
The principal argument of the 
proposition was that the line was 
not advertised, the conclusion being 
that the manufacturer was passing 
along the cost of the advertising 
to the buyer. 

“Now you can’t make me be- 
lieve,” the salesman replied, smil- 
ing, “that you credit that old 
argument, Mr. Kingsberg. You 
didn’t really believe it. I don’t 
know who the competitor is who 
made such a claim; but I want to 
tell you of a_ little experience of 
my own with a competitor who 
wrote me a nice letter while I was 
on my last trip and asked me to 
come to see him. I went, and he 
offered me a job. 

“While we were discussing his 
proposition, he asked me how 
much commission my people were 
paying to me. I told him, 
and I want you to consider it con- 
fidential. It is 4 per cent on my 
gross sales. He informed me that 
was entirely too little and that he 
would give me 7 per cent to sell 
his line. 

“Tt was certainly kind of him 
to be so liberal, and I thanked him; 
but I also told him that I did not 
care to make a change. I know 
full well that I can make a lot 
more money selling my line at 4 
per cent than I could selling his 
at 7 or even 8 per cent. His line 
is not advertised. Our line is. 
That is one reason why you are 
buying it and why I am selling so 
much of it. Our line is much bet- 
ter; but if I thought that his line 
was as good I would not take it 
on. Even if it were as good, and 
not advertised, it wouldn't sell 
easily.” 

This brought the discussion of 
price to a conclusion, and the buyer 
inquired as to the extent of the 
advertising published by the sales- 
man’s concern. At first, the sales- 
man appeared to be slightly con- 
fused by the question; then he 
declared : 

“Well, frankly, Mr. Kingsberg, 
we spend a whole lot less than we 
are generally supposed to spend. 
We are in a couple of widely- 
circulated women’s magazines six 
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times a year. That costs about 
$40,000 annually, I guess, and we 
do some direct and newspaper ad- 
vertising, too. Perhaps $60,000 
will cover our advertising ap- 
propriation; but I hope you'll never 
mention it, because some of our 
competitors, thinking to discredit 
us, are going around telling the 
trade that we are spending five or 
six times that amount. All you 
want to know about it, Mr. Kings- 
berg, is that our advertising is 
sufficient to bring a lot of people 
into your department to ask for 
our goods, and to make our towels 
acceptable to many others who 
have seen them advertised, al- 
though they didn’t ask to see them. 
Our advertising is a fine influence, 
too, in letting your customers 
know that our towels are the very 
highest quality, and that the prices 
you ask for them are right and 
absolutely reasonable.” 


HOW NOT TO SELL 


Unfortunately, the next  inter- 
view, although it resulted in a 
small sale, did not illustrate good 
salesmanship. Mrs. Eva Lawlor, 
buyer of corsets, dresses and silk 
slips, was interviewed by a sales- 
man selling the last-mentioned 
garments. He introduced himself, 
presented his card, and was told 
by Mrs. Lawlor that while she 
knew his house, she never had 
bought any of his goods, but was 
perfectly willing to look at samples. 

Then, the salesman laid out a 
line of pongee slips and step-ins, 
while going through a preamble 
regarding the advantages his house 
was able to offer. 

“My people,” he explained, “are 
the only ones in the business who 
foresaw the tremendous demand 
you are now having for pongee 
garments. We bought our mummy 
pongee at from forty-seven to 
forty-nine cents, and the boss went 
the limit at the low prices. We 
have all we can use, I’m glad to 
say. The same grade of pongee 
is selling in New York today at 
around seventy-eight cents a yard, 
and a lot of big houses are having 
a hard time getting what they want. 
We are the only house that got in 
on the ground floor, and I don’t 
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believe that any other house in the 
world can meet our prices.” 

All of the slips shown were 48 
inches long. The buyer explained 
that her customers objected to tak- 
ing up the hems and that it was 
very seldom that a slip was called 
for longer than forty-five inches. 

The salesman lifted his eyebrows 
at this, and assured her that the 
best trade in New York City de- 
manded slips of forty-eight inches, 
that his house was selling the most 
exclusive stores and had no call 
whatever in New York for the 
shorter lengths. When the buyer 
asked what the reduction in price 
would be if the garments were 
shortened by three inches, the sales- 
man did not know, but gave an ap- 
proximate figure. Picking up two 
samples from another line, the 
salesman then continued: 

“Here’s a slip that will make 
you a very fast seller. It’s $27 a 
dozen, and here’s another made of 
the same material at $30. They are 
the same fourteen mummy silk, 
the finest pongee we can buy, and 
you can’t duplicate the value.” 

“Why the difference in price?” 
Mrs. Lawlor asked. 

“Just look at the embroidery! 
There is more on the $30 garment, 
and it will sell better for that 
reason, and at a better rate of 
profit than the other; but you 
ought to have them both.” 

The buyer laid the samples 
aside, and then described another 
slip that she was in the market for. 
The salesman found the sample, 
and the buyer at once asked the 
price. The sample bore a large 
price ticket that was plainly 
marked $25 per dozen; but in reply 
to the question the salesman leaned 
over confidentially and whispered: 

“To you, Mrs. Lawlor—$24 a 
dozen.” 

Next came a very beautiful gar- 
ment made of an especially attrac- 
tive fabric, and priced at $5.75 
each. The buyer, who had called 
several salesladies to see the line, 
passed around samples and all 
pronounced it to be exceptionally 
attractive. The salesman appeared 
to be encouraged. 

“That is a wonderful value,” he 
said. “It took my house eight 
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years to develop that cloth, and it 
is exclusive with us. We have 
given it a special name which is 
registered as our own exclusive 
trade-mark in the Patent Office. 
We guarantee the color to be fast, 
and nobody else can offer anything 
to compare with it at anything like 
the price. Can’t I send you a 
dozen or so?” 

“No; not today,” Mrs. Lawlor 
replied. “But I’d like to see your 
negligees.” 

Another excursion to the sample 
cases, and a pile of negligees was 
laid on the counter. Three or four 
of the swatches attracted the buyer, 
she considered the prices right, and 
ordered a small lot sent down, 
after complaining that it was next 
to impossible to describe the pat- 
terns she wanted because of a 
lack of identifying marks. 

The millinery department of a 
store is one of its chief attractions. 
Miss Allen is the buyer, and she 
has had a wide experience, recently 
coming to The Hecht Company 
from a large New York store. She 
was explaining some of her buy- 
ing problems, when she cailed my 
attention to a salesman who had 
entered the department and was 
chatting with a group of three 
saleswomen. It was rather early 
and there were only two or three 
customers in the department. 


HE TRIED DECEPTION 


Presently the salesman was an- 
nounced. He came in, introduced 
himself, told Miss Allen that his 
house was one of the largest in 
the country, and invited her to go 
to his sample room. She declined, 
saying that she knew his house 
very well, but had all the goods 
she could use for the present, and 
would not buy more until she went 
to the New York market. 

“But you are out of small head 
sizes,” the salesman informed her. 

“Where did you get that infor- 
mation?” Miss Allen asked. 

“Why, from the sales clerks on 
the floor. Two of the girls just 
told me they had been missing sales 
for several days. I brought over 
a few samples, and we can ship 
the goods to you by express.” 

Smiling, Miss Allen replied that 
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she would look into the matter and 
let him know about it if he would 
come back during the afternoon. 
She then went out and asked the 
young ladies what the salesman 
said to them. They replied that he 
merely stood around jollying them 
for a while, and then asked where 
the junior department was. Ac- 
cording to the girls, he said ab- 
solutely nothing about the stock or 
small head sizes. 

“How that kind of salesmanship 
gets by is a mystery to me,” Miss 
Allen declared. “It is against the 
rules of this store for the sales- 
women to converse with salesmen. 
I’m sure that every first-class de- 
partment store in the country has 
made that same rule, and every 
salesman should know it and 
govern himself accordingly.” 

The jewelry department is one 
of the new additions to the store. 
W. B. Schimpf is the buyer, as- 
sisted by Miss Davison. They had 
appointments to visit two sample 
rooms during the afternoon and 
allowed me to accompany them. 


A WATCH SALESMAN’S METHOD 


The first visit was for the pur- 
pose of inspecting a line of watches 
displayed at one of the leading 
hotels. The salesman, representing 
a large importer and jobber of 
watches and clocks, had nothing 
on display when we entered his 
room. The salesman’s manner was 
attractive. He seated the three of 
us about a small table and pro- 
ceeded to take about a dozen trays 
of watches from one of his sample 
cases. 

“Now, folks,” he began, “before 
you look at any of my samples, I 
want to tell you something about 
my house. We are not cheap. We 
can’t compete with the cheap stuff 
on the market. We are high class 
in every respect, and our goods 
are sold on quality. If you want 
cheap bargains, I can’t do anything 
for you; but if you want good, 
salable merchandise that will re- 
peat, I am right here to sell you. 
My house sells a great quantity of 
goods to Macy’s in New York, 
and we can’t get goods too fine 
for them. So I know that you 
can sell our goods. I am glad to 
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have you here, and I’ll gladly show 
you anything you want to see. 

“Now everywhere I go in Wash- 
ington I hear that Hecht’s is the 
prettiest store in town. The new 
store is a beauty—there’s no doubt 
about it. And I believe you can 
sell a better class of merchandise 
than you are selling.” 

At this point, he laid out a tray 
of ladies’ watches and began a long 
technical description of the move- 
ments. Mr. Schimpf and Miss 
Davison listened patiently for a 
time, and then Mr. Schimpf broke 
in on the monologue with: 

“My friend, we are looking for 
three or four specialties. The first 
is a watch to retail at $4.95, a 
ladies’ watch with ribbon and clasp. 
It’s a low price, and we have sold 
a great many watches at that price. 
If you have a better watch than 
we are buying, we will buy it from 
you.” 

The salesman then produced a 
watch priced at $5.15 wholesale 
which he said was the lowest price 
he had and the lowest price at 
which a satisfactory watch could 
be sold. 

“Your watch will give you a lot 
of trouble,” he assured us. “You 
will find that they will come back 
almost as fast as you sell them.” 
He then mentioned the name of one 
of The Hecht Company’s principal 
competitors, with the statement 
that the competitor wouldn’t sell 
anything of the kind. 

“They sell their cheapest watch 
around $7,” he continued, “and 
they do a very satisfactory watch 
business. I know, because I sell 
them. If you will put in a better 
grade, say start with this watch 
at $5.15, which you could sell at 
$7, there is no reason why you 
can’t get a better class of trade. 
Anybody who will pay $4.95 for a 
watch will pay $2 to $2.50 more, 
and then you will have a watch 
business that will repeat and that 
won’t give you so much trouble.” 

At this point, Miss Davison ex- 
plained that her department had 
sold a great many watches at 
$4.95, and that they were usually 
bought for young girls, with the 
understanding of the purchasers 
that they were not getting a watch 
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that would last for many years or 
that would run with absolute ac- 
curacy. Furthermore, she assured 
the salesman that the store had had 
comparatively few returns, and that 
the item was important as a leader. 

“You are wrong about Macy’s, 
too,” Mr. Schimpf observed. “I 
happen to know that Macy’s sell a 
great many watches at $4.95— it’s 
a leader with the store. They sell 
a great many high-price watches, 
of course; but they feature the 
cheap watches also.” 

Other items were shown and dis- 
cussed; but it was perhaps more 
than a half hour before the sales- 
man could be induced to show the 
buyers just what they requested— 
watches at special prices which the 
store could advertise as induce- 
ments to the public to come in and 
see the new department. Mr. 
Schimpf explained this necessity 
three or four times before the 
salesman finally produced an at- 
tractive men’s wrist watch at a 
price, a special number in a chain 
watch which the manufacturer was 
discontinuing and offering at a very 
low price, and two or three other 
items. 

Then, the salesman asked if he 
could use 180 clocks if the price 
were right. Mr. Schimpf replied 
that his department had been sell- 
ing more than 200 clocks a month 
since it had opened four months 
before, and that they would buy 
any reasonable quantity to get a 
low price. 

“That’s what I like to hear,” 
said the salesman, smiling en- 
thusiastically. “I’ve got a proposi- 
tion on which I’m going to make 
you a bet. I'll just bet you $50 
that you have never had such a 
proposition made to you in your 
lives. I’ll just bet you $50 against 
an order for 150 clocks. It is the 
most remarkable thing in the way 
of an inducement I have ever had 
to offer, and I can’t offer it to but 
a few good accounts.” 

There was more talk of the kind 
until Mr. Schimpf assured the 
salesman that he never made bets, 
and that he would gladly consider 
the proposition on sample and 
price. A catalogue of a _ well- 
known clock manufacturer was 
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then produced. The _ salesman 
opened it and showed an illustra- 
tion of the clock under discussion, 
and then, after reading a part of 
a letter received an hour ago from 
his house, quoted a price. 

“If you had succeeded in mak- 
ing your bet,’ Mr. Schimpf in- 
formed him, “you would have lost. 
I have bought the same clock at 
twenty cents less than your price.” 

The salesman instantly assumed 
an attitude of astonishment, de- 
claring that there must be some 
mistake. He had been in the busi- 
ness for many years, he assured 
us, and never had known or heard 
of a price so low on the clock— 
not within fifty cents of the price. 
But Mr. Schimpf did not buy. 

Soon we were in other sample 
rooms, where hundreds of samples 
of inexpensive jewelry were on dis- 
play. Mr. Schimpf explained to 
the salesman that Miss Davison 
would do the buying, and she said 
that she was looking for a few 
bandeaux and possibly one or two 
other items. 

We were seated before a table 
covered with sheeting and the 
salesman, who was well known to 
both buyers, laid out his samples 
of the item requested. Miss Davi- 
son also wanted flexible bandeaux, 
but the salesman explained that he 
was sorry that he had no samples 
and that his house could not de- 
liver for several months. But he 
played an ace card by telling Miss 
Davison that he had just seen some 
attractive items of the kind in a 
Washington store, and had been 
told by the buyer that they had 
been bought from a certain manu- 
facturer whom he named. 

“T am sure,” he added, “that the 
company has what you want and 
can deliver it immediately.” 

Miss Davison selected a dozen 
or so bandeaux with several hat 
ornaments, placed the order, and 
explained that the bill was all she 
needed to fill in her stock. The 
purchase was made in a_ few 
minutes, no time being lost by the 
salesman in showing anything but 
the items called for. After the 
sale, however, he showed some din- 
ner rings and several other samples, 
but did not increase his order. 
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URING the first two months of 

1926 The Los Angeles Evening 
Herald published 607,222 lines of De- 
partment Store advertising—80,724 
lines more than during the same pe- 
riod of last year—37,548 lines more 
than any other Los Angeles news- 


paper, DAILY AND SUNDAY IN- 
CLUDED! 


The Evening Herald is the ONLY Los 
Angeles newspaper that carries the 
advertising of EVERY Department 
Store in Los Angeles! 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


REPRESENTATIVES 
G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 
401 Tower Bidg., 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
H. W. MOLONEY. A. J. NORRIS HILL, 
604 Times Building, 710 Hearst Building, 
New York San Francisco 
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“‘There’s a Difference 
In Farm Papers’’ 
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Successful Farming advertisers stay 
year after year because they have 
found it to be the backbone of suc- 
cessful campaigns to the farm field. 


More than a Million copies monthly, i) 
heavily concentrated in the “Heart Vy 
States.” 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING—THE DAIRY FARMER 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


F. O. BOHEN, Advertising Director 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Advertising ‘Renewals’ are 
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using Successful Farming for 
March, more than 81.6% are 


‘renewals — Successful Farming 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Ads ertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
WELLSWORTH OPTICAL PRODUCTS 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
SILVER KING GINGER ALE 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 





Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 




































































Advertising Again Comes to Aid 
of Science 


American Cyanamid Sales Company Starts Advertising in Earnest in 
Behalf of Cyanogas, after Extensive Research Proves Its 
Worth as a Destroyer of Pests on the Farm 


YANOGAS was found by ac- 

cident. The product, it should 
be explained, is the name which 
the American Cyanamid Sales 
Company has given to a chemical 
dust which turns to gas when ex- 
posed to the air. 

It was in 1921 that G. E. San- 

ders, an entomologist in charge of 
insecticide investigation for the 
Canadian Government, thought 
that a by-product of the company 
could be put to some use commer- 
cially—but he didn’t know how. 
He had an idea that because of its 
properties the product could be ap- 
plied in some way to agricultural 
use. But it was only after exten- 
sive research, testing and investi- 
gation that such a use was found. 
It was discovered that this chemi- 
cal dust was useful in ridding 
fields and crops of all kinds of 
rodents, pests, parasitical insects 
and other forms of plant de- 
stroyers. 
’ Needless to say, the American 
Cyanamid Sales Company became 
immediately interested in the new 
product and set its men to work to 
gather facts about it. Exhaustive 
tests were conducted to find out 
whether or not it possessed harm- 
ful properties when applied to cer- 
tain plants and the content of the 
poison that was best for different 
purposes. These findings were in- 
corporated in a book which is, in 
effect, a treatise on the use of 
poison gas in agriculture and in- 
dustry. Every scientist whose line 
of work in any way parallels that 
of the company’s many activities is 
qualified to receive one of these 
books. 

The product really has three dis- 
tinct uses. It is used principally 
for killing rodents—that is, rats, 
groundhogs, ground squirrels, etc. 
Second, it is used for fumigation 
purposes and third, for killing de- 
stroyer insects. 


New uses are being found for it 
all the time. The old-time round- 
up of rabbits which was held in 
Mid-Western and Western States, 
in which whole towns assisted with 
clubs and pitchforks, has given 
way to the newer method of 
chemical extermination. 

In 1924 the only advertising ap- 
propriation was $1,000, which was 
used in a State farm paper to ac- 
quaint Missouri farmers with the 
chemical as a remedy for the 
ravages of chinch bugs which were 
particularly active that year. The 
advertising consisted of plain copy 
with a “use” appeal as the theme. 

The next year, 1925, saw an ap- 
propriation of $16,000 to advertise 
the product. The chemical name 
of “Calcium Cyanide,” which the 
product had carried up to that 
time, was changed for trade-name 
use to “Cyanogas.” The copy car- 
ried no illustrations except that a 
picture of the can was shown occa- 
sionally. 

For 1926, a sum of $110,000 was 
set aside for the advertising and 
this amount is being spread over 
national and State farm papers 
and direct mail. The advertising 
for this year is quite different from 
that of the preceding two years, 
both in appeal and the amount of 
space that is being used. Every 
advertisement carries an illustra- 
tion, either in line or halftone. 
The line drawings show typical 
scenes with the product in use. 
One illustration shows a farmer 
using a foot pump to send the 
Cyanogas down into a rat nest 
and the head reads, “Let’s kill the 
thieving rats.” 

The copy goes on to say: 
“Cyanogas A-Dust kills rats quick- 
ly, cheaply and surely, without any 
fuss or bother. A small quantity 
applied to the rat-hoies with a 
Cyanogas Duster gives off a poison 
gas which reaches them where they 
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live. Just as effective against 
groundhogs, woodchucks, prairie 
dogs, ground squirrels, moles and 
ants. 

“Go to your dealer first. If he 
cannot supply you, send for the 
following special trial outfit, which 
is very satisfactory for small 
places, but is not designed for 
heavy work. If you have a heavy 
infestation of rats, write us about 
our foot pump dusters.” 

Interspersed in the series are 
several advertisements directed to 
the fruit grower. These deal with 
the Citrus Aphis pest, for which 
the company has another variation 
of Cyanogas. 

The merchandising policy, sum- 
med up, is as follows: 

First, the company finds out 
from its authorities how the prod- 
uct can and should be used at some 
specific task. 

Second, it enlists the co-opera- 
tion of county agents to demon- 
strate the product and show the 
farmer how it can help him. 

Third, it advertises the product 
and its use. 

Fourth, it merchandises the ad- 
vertising to the dealer and pros- 
pective dealer through direct mail. 
When a new advertisement is to 
appear, the dealer gets a letter 
telling him about it with a copy of 
the advertisement enclosed. He 
gets, say, six or seven letters a 
month. 

Under the second phase of the 
company’s merchandising plan, the 
county agricultural agent is men- 
tioned as a factor in the sales 
effort. He demonstrates before 
crowds, he shows the farmer per- 
sonally, he makes friends. Besides 
demonstrating the product, he 
teaches the farmer how to use it. 
Thus, he is an important factor in 
the company’s distributive chain. 

When a need or an idea for the 
product’s use develops, one of the 
company’s entomologists is assigned 
to the job. He works on it and 
then his findings are reported to 
experimental stations to see what 
their reactions are and what they 
find. Upon their favorable report 
the use is advertised. Sometimes 
this type of research takes weeks 
and even months of work but the 
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company feels that the service it is 
rendering is of help to the farmer 
and to agriculture in general. Of 
course, the company adopts no 
altruistic attitude in regard to this 
service, because it knows that it 
will finally benefit from its service 
work and special research. 


Plan Farm-Electrical Con- 
ference at Chicago 


Can the farmer profitably use _elec- 
tricity for lighting his home and build- 
ings, and tor the operation of his 
stationary ower machinery? This 
question will be discussed at a joint 
conference called by the Committee on 
the Relation of Electricity to Agriculture 
and the Agricultural Publishers Associa- 
tion. The meeting will be held at Chi- 
cago on May 12 and 13 and will le 
attended by representatives of the elec- 
trical industry. 

Both the Agricultural Publishers As- 
sociation and the Committee on tle Re 
lation of Electricity to Agriculture 
emphasize the fact that the purpose of 
this conference is not to initiate a drive 
for the extension of power lines or in- 
dividual lighting plants on farms. It 
is, rather, an unbiased inquiry at which 
qualified experts will give their views on 
the question of whether or not electrical 
power can profitably be made a part of 
modern farming. 

Several experiments along these lines 
have been made and the results of these 
will be described at the conference. The 
American Agricultural Editors’ Associa- 
tion has been asked to participate and 
the facts brought out will be published 
in the farm press. 


Fort Worth, Tex., Agency 
Changes Name 


The name of the Wimberly Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., Fort Worth, Texas, 
has been changed to the Wimberly- Hub- 
bard Agency, Inc. 

This agency has opened an office at 
Houston, in charge of Max E. Shippee, 
who has been advertising manager of 
the Fort Worth branch of Montgomery 
Ward & Company. 


Moto Meter Appoints H. A. 
Calahan Agency 


The Moto Meter Company, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y., has appointed the 
H. A. Calahan Company, New York 
advertising agency, to direct the adver- 
tising of its industrial division. Busi- 
ness papers will be used. 


H. G. McEndree Joins 
Bailey & Walker 


H. G. McEndree, vice-president of 
Guenther-Bradford & Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has joined Bailey & 

alker, Inc., Chicago agency, as vice- 
president in charge of plan and copy. 
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ro} ar BE advertisers 


used Har dwar e heel 


74% of all the advertisers 
using national hardware 
publications during 1925, 
used HARDWARE AGE. 


Only 36.6% of all the adver- 
tisers used the next paper. 


Each year an increasing per- 
centage of all the advertisers 
use HARDWARE AGE. 
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“Chingachgook bending his body 
ti ll his ear nearly A cnggionn the earth — 
‘The hor rses of white men are com- 
ing!’’’ Cooper—Last of the Mohicans 
Chapter III. 
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the Man with an 
ear to the ground’ 
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-------- reads A.B.P. papers 
--writes for A.B.P. papers 
“advertises in A.B. P. papers 


The man with an ear to the ground today 








is on the outlook for business ideas. He is 
listening for up-to-the-minute business 
news that reflects present conditions and 
forecasts the future as it affects him and 
his industry. 











To this type of man, A.B.P. papers are 
as valuable as was a trained ear to 


Chingachgook. ) 








THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC.,} 


An association of none but qualified publ 
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In fact, “trained ears’’ are a vital part of an 
A.B. P. paper. Seasoned writers who know 
the field and are in close touch with it 
comprise the editorial staff. And the pub- 
lisher pledges as a condition of A.B.P. 
membership “to keep his reading columns 
independent of advertising considerations 
and to measure all news by this standard: 
‘Is it real news?*” 


The man with an ear to the ground who 
sells to trade or industry has learned the 
value of advertising in member publications 
of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
He knows the effective type of reader con- 
tact he makes. 

A.B.P. membership is his protection 
against unwise expenditures. It means 
more than circulation certainty, important 
as that is. It is a sure sign of a paper that 
has earned a prominent position in the 
field it serves. 


Consult the Advisory Service Department 
of the A.B. P. for information in the bus- 








iness paper field. 


“Member of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc.”, means 
proven circulations, PLUS 
the highest standards in all 


other departments. 











: Executive Offices: 220 West 42nd Street, New York 


cations reaching 56 fields of trade and industry 
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Nova Scotia 


Quebec Ontario 
New Brunswick Prince Edward Is. 





SOME CANADIAN STATISTICS 


Increased buying power of Canadian peo- 
ple in 1925—$300,000,000. Highest per 
capita Savings in the World—$1,250,- 
000,000. Operating 700,000 automobiles 
—1,150,000 telephones and having $3,- 
700,000,000. Life Insurance in force. 
CANADA IS TOO BIG A MARKET 
FOR YOU TO NEGLECT ANY 


LONGER! 


EePaily Pe 


0 


tuspmpers 
Gnsda 


Your agency will give you facts and figures 








Saskatchewan ve British 


Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, LIMITED, General Advertising Agents, Toronto, Can. 


Pacific Market Ontario Market 
Population Newspaper Population Newspaper 
Vancouver ....175,000 Province Teranto «22.60 650,000 Globe 
Victoria ...... 60,000 Colonist ee 650,000 Telegram 
Hamilton .....121,000 Spectator 
Prairie Market London ....... 70,000 Advertiser 
Population® Newspaper London .. .. 70,000 Free Press 
Winnipeg ..... 280,000 Free Press Kingston ..... 25,000 Whig 
Winnipeg ..... 280,000 Tribune Kitchener .... 30,000 Record 
Edmonton .... 70,000 Journal Peterboro ..... 25,000 Examiner 
Lethbridge .... 15,000 Herald Brockville .... 12,000 Recorder-Times 
Calgary ....... 75,000 Herald 
Regina ....... 35,000 Leader & Post Quebec Market 
Saskatoon ..... 31,000 Phoenix & Star 
Moose Jaw .... 20,000 Times & Herald Population Newspaper 
Montreal ..... 839,000 Gazette 
Maritime Market Quebec ....... 117,500 Le Soleil 
(French) 
Population Newspaper Sherbrooke .... 25,000 La Tribune 
TEE écvoves 75,000 Herald & Mail (French) 
e 
Manitoba Alberta 


Columbia 














Pickings from a Dealer’s Morning 
Mail 


He Sorts Out Some Direct-Mail Literature That Appealed to Him and 
Explains Why 


By A. H. Van Voris 


Retailer of Hardware, Housefurnishings and Sporting Goods 


S a retailer, I want to be in- 
formed by the manufacturer 
on all points of mutual interest. 

I don’t expect all these points 
to be presented to me by a per- 
sonal call, by a phone conversa- 
tion or even by a personal letter. 
I am only one small unit in the 
big sphere of distribution but 
being only one of these small units 
should not and does not preclude 
me from knowledge of worth- 
while information concerning a 
large number of items. 

I believe that in our retail estab- 
lishment there are some 6,000 dif- 
ferent items. I am sure I would 
not venture to assert how many of 
them are covered by mail messages 
in the course of a year but I do 
know that a great many of them 
come up for attention in this way. 

From sheer interest, I recently 
laid aside a few different pieces 
which brought various messages to 
us from manufacturers. Perhaps 
you would like to glance them 
over with me again. 

One thing which every alert 
dealer must possess is up-to-date 
knowledge of his merchandise. 
With this in mind, The Sherwin- 
Williams Company is sending in- 
formative literature to its dealers 
with the intent of making them 
better retail paint men. 

Here is the message: 


To Sherwin-Williams Agents: 

Comparatively few of our agents ever 
have a chance to go through a varnish 
plant or to learn how varnish is made 
except by referring to a text book. It 
seemed a good thing to do, therefore, 
in this third letter of ours telling you 
about Sherwin-Williams Varnishes, to 
show something of the making of varnish 
and the sources of the raw materials. 

In int, fineness of grinding, color, 
condition of the pigment in the p ge, 
etc., enable you to tell whether the 
product is good or poor. But quality 
in varnish does not disclose itself readily, 
in the liquid. You would probably 
observe that Sherwin-Williams Mar-not, 
Scar-not and Rexspar Varnish Leaders 
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are clear in tone and pale in color as 
compared with other varnishes. 

The real superiority of these varnishes 
can be appreciated only in the finer 
texture of the finish and the longer, 
better service they render. The painter 
also will register his approval when he 
uses a Sherwin-Williams Varnish, be- 
cause it works right and dries right. 

This illustrated folder will be mailed 
to the Master Painters and reputable 
journeyman painters in your neighbor- 
hood. It is the third of a series to be 
sent to the men who use the largest 
gallonage of varnish. You cannot af- 
ford NOT to be Varnish Headquarters 
for Sherwin-Williams for your trade. 

You Can’t Go Wrong in Buying a 
Sherwin-Williams Varnish. 


This letter appears on the out- 
side of a four-page folder. It 
prompts the dealer to open it and 
upon doing so, he finds the real 
message of instruction. 

The double spread across the in- 
side is entitled, “Varnish Making 
is an art. A close-up of an in- 
teresting craft.” The copy tells 
the story and it is illustrated very 
completely by twenty photographs 
arranged on the outside, by way of 
a border for the message. The 
fourth page shows the Sherwin- 
Williams Painting Guide. 

This information is profitable to 
me and should react favorably to 
the manufacturer. 

A large-size portfolio of sixteen 
pages was recently sent out to the 
trade by the A. S. Boyle Company. 

If you were a retailer and re- 
moved this piece from its wrap- 
per, here is what would greet your 
eye across the front spread: 


Selling Old English Wax Products for 
f the Dealer in 1926 
(and in a box just beneath the caption) 


Contents Page 
Where to Use Paste Wax........ 12 
Where to Use Liquid Wax....... . 
New Markets for Wax Products... 13 
Suggestions for Counter Displays.. < 
Suggestions for Window Displays. . 5 
Newspaper Advertisements That 

Have Increased Sales for Our 
a, RS eee ire x 8-9 


The Features of Our 1926 Adver- 
tising 
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The Complete Old English Line... 15 dealers by the Stewart-Warner 
MB ng book. It contains valuable Speedometer Corporation and was 


It is no error to assume that 
this broadside just brims over with 
useful and profitable information 
for the dealer who receives and 
reads it. 

These are examples of informa- 
tive direct mail with no particular 
stress being laid on the idea of 
selling the product to the dealer. 

Here’s another angle. 

Every retailer is keen to learn 
how well a product is known 
among his customers. 

Will he have to spend valuable 
time in introducing it and then in 
fostering his own sales or is the 
product one which his local cus- 
tomers may be expected to know 
about on their own account and 
initiative? Direct mail which tells 
this sort of story is assured a 
reading. 

I find the Copper and Brass Re- 
search Association bringing this 
very sort of tidings to retailers in 
a recent direct-mail communica- 
tion. The letter reads: 


Dear Sir: 

In these pages is illustrated the scope 
of the Copper and Brass Research As- 
sociation’s advertising campaign for the 
year 1926. Leading newspapers, na- 
tional magazines and trade, professional 
and industrial publications all over the 
country will be used in this campaign 
to promote further interest in the appro- 
priate uses of Copper, Brass and Bronze. 

Public preference for good construc- 
tion is growing and past experience in- 
dicates that the response to the Assccia- 
tion’s advertising in 1926 will bring 
much new business to the trades that 
handle Copper, Brass and Bronze work. 

Our Building Department will gladly 
advise you, without charge, concerning 
any problems that you may encounter 
in the working or installation of Copper, 
Brass and Bronze. 


This letter to the retailer ap- 
pears on the front page, the other 
six pages of the broadside being 
given over to a complete outline 
of the 1926 campaign, with a few 
sample advertisements on the back 
cover. 

But not all direct-mail announce- 
ments of advertising co-operation 
deal with space taken in national 
or local publications. Here is 
another use which came to my at- 
tention the other day. 

This mailing piece was sent to 


a special mailing to all of its 
franchised radio dealers. There is 
a big splash of red—RADIO— 
across the top of the announce- 
ment and then this message: 


To All Franchised Dealers. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed you will find a sample copy 
of your magazine, “‘Stewart-Warner Air 
Current Events.’”’ Probably you have 
already received the initial shipment of 
your free quota of this magazine and 
have sent us an order for the additional 
quantity you desired. However, in order 
that we may not deprive you of the 
opportunity for obtaining all you need 
of this wonderful sales maker, we are 
again sending you a copy of the maga- 
zine along with an order blank. 

The fact that this magazine was 100 
per cent successful is beyond doubt. We 
have been flooded with hundreds of let- 
ters and telegrams from dealers giving 
us their telephone numbers to be im- 
printed on their magazines, and request- 
ing that we greatly increase the supply 
that we sent to them. The demand for 
this magazine has become so great that 
it is impossible for us to stand the entire 
expense of having printed all that are 
requested. 


This is just about one-quarter of 
the communication. The magazine 
which is enclosed is a mighty 
neat little publication, doubly de- 
signed for handing out at the radio 
counter or for folding and send- 
ing out by mail, the rear page fold- 
ing into a perfect mailing face, 
ready for stamp and address of 
the prospect. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Company 
just made use of direct mail, not 
to try to sell the dealer one of 
its products, but rather to urge 
the dealer to accept and make use 
of a series of sales helps. 

What dealer would turn a cold 
shoulder to this? 


To Fence Agents. 
Gentlemen: 

We are advised by (jobber) that you 
would be interested in the selling helps 
that we gladly extend to merchants who 
handle Super-Zinced Fences. The en- 
closed window poster is one that we have 
just issued, and we hope you will give 
it space in your windows or elsewhere 
in your store. 

We study the merchants’ re-sale prob- 
lems and co-operate with them in sev- 
eral ways. We often say that “We try 
harder to sell fence for our agents 
to them.” Briefly, our general plans are 
as follows: 

1, Farm-Paper Advertising. We ad- 
vertise consistently in the better farm 
papers to make Super-Zinced Fences 
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ENTERING WEDGE 
to the New York Market 


(aux New York Market, be- 
cause of its very magnitude, 
is recognized as the most difh- 
cult to break into. 

Distribution, to be effective 
among its thousands of stores, 
entails extensive preliminary 
work and an expensive sales 
force. Advertising, to reach 
effectively its heterogeneous 
public, costs thousands of dol- 
lars. 

Fortunately, there is a way 
out of the difficulty and a way 
into the market if your product 
appeals to those of above-the- 
average means. 

The Fifth Avenue Market 
represents virtually a_ hand- 
picked section of New York’s 
buying public. Capture this mar- 
ket and you insert the entering 
wedge that will pry open the 
market of Greater New York, 
because all shopping activities 
radiate from Fifth Avenue. 














| Fifth Avenue Coach 


FACTS 
R 
| Passengers carried in 1925 
73,000,000 
Coaches in service, over 
400 
Fare charged 
10 cents (no standees) 
Advertising Cards 
$2.00 per bus, per month 
Agency Commission 
I3% 

















The quickest, surest and most 
economical way to effect this (to 
get your product into the stores 
and apprise the store patrons of 
the fact) is through an advertising 
card in the Fifth avenue coaches. 
Over 73,000,000 passengers were 
carried last year directly between 
the high-class residential sections 
and New York’s famous shopping 
district. The cost of a card is only 
$2.00 per coach per month, carry- 
ing 10,000 passengers per month. 


Twenty cents a thousand, reaching a quality 


public seeking quality 


products, represents 


the greatest advertising buy in America’s 


greatest market. 


RATE CARD AND STATISTICS FREE ON REQUEST 


Joun H. Livineston, Jr. 


Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Coaches 
425 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CALedonia 0260 
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well known among farmers as standard 
merchandise, unexcelled by any other on 
the market. You know the advantages 
of handling well known merchandise. 

2. Signs, Etc. In addition to such 
displays as the enclosed we furnish, free 
of charge, large weather-proof signs, 
smaller metal signs, lantern slides, news- 
paper electrotypes, etc. 

3. Printed Matter. We have a large 
variety of catalogues, booklets, circulars 
and envelope stuffers which we gladly 
furnish upon request. In every case 
these are imprinted with the agent’s 
name. 

4. Direct-Mail Advertising. The most 
important feature of our resale co-opera- 
tion is our plan of direct-mail helps. 
Under this plan our agents are urged 
to give us a list of good fence prospects 
and we send attractive circulars, im- 
printed, stamped and mailed to these 
prospects without a cent of cost to the 
agents. 

We shall be glad to have you send us 
your list of fence prospects and ask us 
for any other of the above material 
which you can use to good advantage in 
your store. 


As intimated, a good-size win- 
dow poster featuring their fenc- 
ing was enclosed for the dealer’s 
use in his store. What retailer 
would indifferently reject such a 
co-operative offer as the series 
contained in this direct-mail piece? 

The F. E. Myers and Brother 
Company recently sent to their 
trade a letter and a booklet on 
their power spray pumps. In the 
message, they urge closing up with 
all possible prospects at the pres- 
ent time. Dealers within striking 
distance of the factory are invited 
to come and bring their prospects 
with them for a direct demonstra- 
tion and for all others, they sug- 
gest: 


In case your salesmen have some 
prospects that are difficult to close, will 
you advise us giving us a list of these 
prospects so we can assist you further 
in landing these orders? 


So here we have another piece 
of direct mail, continuing the spirit 
of real co-operation between the 
manufacturer and his dealers, a 
whole-hearted offer with no more 
to be gained for the one than for 
the other. 

Bird and Son, makers of roll 
roofings, weatherproof papers and 
floor coverings, have taken another 
unique step in co-operating with 
their dealers. Recognizing certain 
indiscretions or errors in judg- 
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ment which sometimes arise in 
construction jobs, they are issuing 
a series of bulletins which is 
sent to their dealers for direct dis- 
tribution to local carpenters, con- 
tractors and builders. 

Here is the direct-mail an- 
nouncement of the current bulle- 
tin: 

Gentlemen: 

Last month we issued a_ builders’ 
bulletin.comprising the same warning to 
builders as is in the attached bulletin 
ot 





You may have as many of these for 
distribution among your carpenters and 
builders as you wish. Please let us 
know the number you need. 

Dealers asked us for more than 6,000 
of the previous bulletin on this same 
subject for distribution among their cus- 
tomers. 

With best wishes. 


The bulletin reads: 


Bird’s Builders’ Bulletin 
A Quick Way to Disfigure a Good Roof. 

One of the quickest ways to mar a 
gocd roof on a new house is to close 
all the windows, then dry out the 
plaster. 

It doesn’t make much difference what 
kind of a roof is on the house, it can 
be greatly injured by warping roof 
boards. 

The heated dry air tries to escape 
when plastering is drying. Unless the 
attic is thoroughly ventilated, this air 
goes up into the attic, condenses on the 
roof boards, making them swell, shrink 
and warp. 


The bulletin continues with cer- 
tain advice and instruction for the 
proper care of these new roof jobs 
and as it does not make any: men- 
tion of the company’s product it is 
more than a fair-minded project 
for dealer and carpenter. 

The Yale and Towne Manufac- 
turing Company has many adver- 
tised products in its line. 

A recent mailing piece features 
its door closer and contains an 
offer of advertising co-operation. 


To the Hardware Dealer: 

A well dressed window builds sales 
So will a well written letter. They both 
hold the attention and influence sales. 
Just as Yale window displays have been 
helping you sell Yale products, so, with 
your co-operation, we will help you by 
direct mail contact with your customers. 

e are in the midst of a good door 
closer season—a season for Yale Closers. 
With our help you can start some very 
effective direct mail activity that will 
build door closer sales for you. 

The first letter of this direct maii 


(Continued on page 121) 
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How do you 
judge the value 
of a publication? 


~©)> 
@ 
Dear Editor :— 

I read the People’s Home Journal 
regularly because of its fine clean fiction 
—its well fitting, easy-to-make and 
fashionable styles—its beauty hints. 
Where is the woman who doesn’t 
appreciate a well fitting gown for her- 
self or children and the additional 
touches by your beauty editor, 
Katherine Lee? 

The Babies department has helped 
me more times thanI can count. Long 
may it continue to give comfort to 
your readers. 

The Home Makers Bureau always 
gives the most needed advice. 

The children eagerly watch for the 
postman when the People’s Home 
Journal is due, clamoring for the oppor- 
tunity to read the newest nature story 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 


Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. W. Evens, 
Oklahoma 


Intense reader interest fostered by outstanding edi- 
torial excellence is responsible for the success that } 
People’s Home Journal is bringing to advertisers. 


PEOPLES HOME 


JOURNAL 


950,000 Net Paid 
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(OLUMBIA 


The Largest Catholic Magazine in the World 








Returns from a questionnaire mailed to sub- 
scribers show that COLUMBIA has more than 
two and one-half million readers, grouped thus: 


Men 1,211,908 


Women 1,060,420 
Boys under 18 249,980 
Girls under 18 244,336 


TOTAL 2,766,644 














‘P< 
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“—have a Camel!” 


HE 1,211,908 men who read COLUMBIA will doubt- 

less have many Camels. They won’t have to “walk a 
mile” for them, either, because Camels are likely to be 
among the biggest sellers at cigar stands in Knights of 
Columbus club houses and council rooms throughout the 
country. 


For Camels are featured in colors on a number of 
COLUMBIA covers this year. Their advertising will 
gain added effectiveness from the fact that, as dis- 
closed by our questionnaire investigation, 568,082 of 
COLUMBIA’S subscribers are under 45 years of age. 


These men are active, responsive readers, ready buyers 
of the things they want, and loyal to their magazine. 


The Knights of Columbus 


Publish, Print and Circulate COLUMBIA from their 
own printing plant at New Haven, Connecticut 


Net Paid Circulation 757,443, A. B. C. Audit 


Bastern Office: Western Office: 
D. J. GILLESPIE, Adv. Director J. F, JENKINS, Western Manager 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City 134 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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4 BUILDING SALES } 
RESISTANCE 


A POSTCARD mailed to a retailer showing 





the manufacturer's selling price, and per- 
haps a suggested retail price, appeals to 
some as Getine advertising. 

In the hardware field the method builds sales 
resistance for the advertiser. The retailer knows 
the plan, especially in smaller communities, 
often exposes his costs to consumers. The con- 
sumer, knowing little of operating costs, feels 
that the retail price is too high. 

The manufacturer would never start to sell the 
retailer by telling what the article cost the manu- 
facturer. Exposing the retailer's cost builds sales 
resistance for him. 

The National Retail Hardware Association has 
received so many complaints of this practice that 
for some time it has tried to persuade hardware 
advertisers to enclose all price quotations mailed 
to retailers. 

Then they are not seen by those handling the 
mails, or by customers when the mail remains on 
a show case for some time before being taken to 
the retailer's office. 

Good progress has been made toward correct- 
ing this practice. By bringing the matter to the 
attention of more advertisers through this me- 
dium, the amount of such objectionable literature 
will probably be further reduced. 


National Retail Hardware Association 
INDIANAPOLIS 











Ha rdwa eS the official publication of this asso- 


Hardware ie ciation, receives examples of such 
Retailer Retailer advertising in nearly every mail. 
This is tangible evidence of retailers interest in what 
their organization is trying to accomplish through its 
publication—which reaches more than 22,000 paid 
retail subscribers each month. This is 75% of the 
well rated hardware stores. Reprints of articles on 
this subject are available on request. Member A.B.C. 
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series is attached. Its purpose is to 
interest the home owner in the—Closer. 
This is our reason for relating the 
trouble of Mrs. Youngwife with doors 
slamming and her sister’s solution. Door 
closer comfort is a present-day mneces- 
sity and there are a great many homes 
in your city that have never experienced 
the comfort, convenience and safety of 
a Yale Controlled Door. 

We will multigraph this letter for you 
free of charge, if you will send us a 
supply of your letterheads. A supply of 
the folders, ‘The Silent Mechanical 
Doorman,” will be mailed to you with 
the completed letters. You can hand 
them to your customers as they are 
inquired for in response to your letter. 

A display of Yale Closers during the 
period you are mailing out the letter 
will make this bit of advertising just 
that much more effective and profitable. 
We will mail you a door closer display 
the same day we send you the letters. 

Your reply will be given immediate 
attention. 


Aside from the enclosure of this 
specimen letter, as mentioned in 
their message, the further en- 
closure of the door closer booklet, 
which is nicely illustrated in color, 
gives the dealer a definite idea of 
exactly what this company has to 
offer. There it all is—right before 
his eyes. If he is alive from his 
shoulders up, he won’t miss the 
opportunity. 

What limit is there to its tre- 
mendous capacity for working with 
and for the retailer, through the 
manufacturer ? 

The sand on thé shore. 

The stars in the sky. 

Who knows? 


Toledo Bureau Warns Against 
Puzzles 


Under the caption, ““The Age of Puz- 
zles,"” the Toledo Better Business Bu- 
reau, Inc., ran a three-column, five-inch 
advertisement warning the public against 
certain types of puzzle schemes that 
offer prizes to successful “contestants.”’ 

“Investigation shows,” the copy reads, 


“that usually the ‘prizes’ are merely 
slips of paper resembling bonds or 
checks which the successful ‘contestant’ 


is invited to apply on the purchase of 
certain merchandise, although in some 
cases this is not made clear in the ad- 
vertisements. 

“In one case recently investigated it 
was found that merchandise of equiv- 
alent value could be purchased from a 
legitimate dealer for about one-fourth 
the value, claimed for the ‘puzzle’ mer- 


chandise.” 
The advertisement closes with the 
“Before You Invest— 


Bureau’s slogan, 
Investigate,” and is signed by The To- 
ledo Better Business Bureau, Inc. Affil- 
iated with The Toledo Advertising Club. 
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Step Taken Toward Standardi- 
zation of Silverware Patterns 


Representatives of a number of the 
leading silverware manufacturers met at 
Washington recently with the Division 
of Simplified Practice of the Department 
of Commerce and adopted a program to 
eliminate excess weights, styles and pat- 
terns of sterling silverware to the extent 
of nearly 50 per cent. It is estimated 
that this will mean a saving of about 
$5,780,000 to manufacturers and dis: 
tributors. 

The program which the conference 
adopted includes sixty-two items as 
the accepted standard of flat  silver- 
ware; fixes certain weights for tea- 
spoons; recommends that not more 
than one new pattern or design be 
marketed in a two-year period, and 
provides for the elimination from manu- 
facture and distribution of patterns 
which have been listed as ‘“‘discontinued” 
over a period of five years. 

It was pointed out that during the 
ten-year period beginning January, 
1914, there had been 108 new patterns 
developed by nine manufacturers, and 
that 40 per. cent of these patterns had 
Under the 


since been discontinued. 
new program, the same number of 
manufacturers. will turn out only 


forty-five patterns in the next ten years. 
Manufacturers are under heavy ex- 
pense to supply discontinued patterns. 
One company reported a loss o 

60,000 last year to make replacements 
or old sets of silverware, some of these 
representing patterns that were fifty- 
two years old. 

Because the program adopted at the 
conference had virtually been in effect 
by the manufacturers, it was voted 
that the simplified practice program m4 
considered as effective Januar 
1926. It will remain in effect ®, a 
ear and then another conference will 
¢ held to consider the need of revision. 


Henry J. Allen Honored 


Henry J. Allen, publisher of the 
Wichita Beacon, has been appointed to 
the chair of Journalism on the faculty 
of the “University Afloat.” The “Uni- 
versity Afloat” consists of 450 American 


college students who will sail from 
New York October 2 for an eight 
months’ 


trip to thirty foreign countries. 


L. T. Johnston Joins Brock- 
land & Moore, Inc. 


: _ T. Johnston has joined the staff 
Oo 


rockland & Moore, Inc., St. 
advertising agency, as 
sales executive. He was until recently 
with the John Ring Jr. Advertising 
Company, St. Louis. 


Louis 
account and 


Joins Martin Ullman Studios 


Edward V. W. Forbes has joined 


the sales staff of the Martin Ullman 
Studios, Inc., New York. He was 
formerly with the Japan Paper Com. 
pany, New York 








A Bank Gets 2,797 New Depositors 
Among Foreign Element 


This Mark Was Achieved as a Result of a Campaign in Twenty-two 
Foreign Language Newspapers 


ECENTLY, the Citizen’s Sav- 

ings Bank, of New York, 
added 2,797 new depositors with- 
in a short space of time. That 
would not be a unique achieve- 
ment were it not for two facts: 
Practically all of these depositors 
were foreigners and they were 
added to the bank’s list of cus- 
tomers as a direct result of a cam- 
paign in the foreign language 
press. 

The bank is situated at Canal 
Street and the Bowery, virtually 
in the heart of the world’s great- 
est melting pot. Consequently, its 
achievement is indeed worthy of 
recognition, not by financial insti- 
tutions alone, but by commercial 
organizations as well. 

The question of reaching out to 
the foreign element, particularly 
in a locality such as this, is one 
that presents many difficulties. The 
foreigner arriving on the shores 
of America is naturally attracted 
by anything that carries with it 
an understanding of his problems. 
In this, the “foreign banker” holds 
the advantage for not only is he 
consulted on every subject but, 
having a smattering of several 
languages he can make himself 
understood. 

That the gap between the Amer- 
ican banking institutions and the 
foreign-born element can _ be 
bridged is demonstrated by the re- 
sults of the Citizen’s Savings Bank 
campaign for it took into con- 
sideration the fundamental factors 
that brought understanding—not 
alone to the foreigners as to the 
mission of the savings bank, 
but to the institution as to what 
the foreigner anticipates from the 


From the inauguration of the 
plan and until its completion 
approximately six weeks later, the 
entire campaign savored of the 
unusual so far as savings bank 
advertising is concerned, Every 
one of the eighteen or twenty for- 


eign language newspapers carried 
the bank’s advertisements which 
stressed the need for thrift and 
the possibilities of a savings ac- 
count. A feature was an offer of 
a free dollar to every person who, 
on opening an account, would 
promise to deposit systematically 
toward a definite goal of $50 by 
the close of 1926, 

Newspaper advertising consti- 
tuted the major part of the pro- 
gram and produced the greatest 
actual business. Fifteen languages 
in twenty-odd publications spread 
the bank’s message to everyone 
within the bank’s vicinity who 
bought their foreign language 
newspaper at any time between the 
first of December and the middle 
of January. 


REASONS FOR PREMIUM OFFER 


Edwin A. Lahm, vice-president 
of the bank, in commenting on the 
offer of one dollar, said: “We 
had to do something more than 
simply advertise to bring the peo- 
ple to the bank. I think that from 
the way the new accounts have 
grown, only a very few, if any at 
all, will fail to deposit $50 by 
the end of the year. It will be 
money well spent, I think, to let 
those who fail to attain the goal 
keep the dollar that we have 
credited to their account. 

“We want to get the small de- 
positor to come to the bank and 
to get to know us. The larger 
accounts can too easily be taken 
away for investment in many other 
avenues.” 

In examining the growth of 
many of these small accounts, un- 
usual possibilities were disclosed. 
An illustration is the account of 
a Chinaman who conducts a 
laundry not far away from the 
bank. For years, he had kept his 
savings hidden away in his shop 
utterly unaware that the big build- 
ing on the corner could take away 
his fear of robbery. Then, he read 
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Ride with the tide 
in New York 


“ There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 


* ca * + od 


We must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures.” 


N New York today, YOUTH 

is that tidal force which, “taken 
at the flood,” can lead your busi- 
ness onward and upward. 


We've proved it. And if you're 
after younger New York (at the 
maximum buying age, under 35; 
still impressionable, still in the 
habit-forming years), you can 


—Shakespeare's Julius Caesar 


take a leaf from our experience. 
We built a newspaper that is 
different, modern, human— in 
the popular tabloid size. Full 
of pictures that make the news 
intensely live and human. 

And youth has swept the N. Y. 
Daily Mirror to remarkable 
success. Only 20 months old. 
Already over 330,000 circulation. 


N. Y. DAILY MIRROR 


J. MORA BOYLE, Advertising Director, 55 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 
Western Office, 326 West Madison Street, Chicago 








an advertisement of the bank in 
a Chinese business directory. He 
opened a small account which he 
followed up with another deposit 
of several hundred dollars, a day 
or two later. 

In computing the cost of the 
campaign it was found that the 
expenditures were almost negligi- 
ble in comparison with the results. 
Exclusive of the free dollars, the 
cost, including newspaper space in 
twenty-two publications, writing 
of copy in fifteen languages, art 
work, postage and other items did 
not exceed $5,000. This approx- 
imates an actual cost of $1.50 for 
each new account but when the 
relation of deposits at the close 
of the year is considered this 
sum, plus the additional dollar 
will appear as a mighty small item 
for the results produced. 





New York Agencies Organize 
Baseball League 


A baseball league has been organized 
by a group of New York advertising 
agencies. The following are members: 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; George 
Batten Company, Inc.; Calkins & 
Holden, Inc.; Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc.; The H. K. McCann Com- 
pany; Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc.; F 
Seaman, Inc.; and the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, Inc. | : 

In addition to individual awards, prizes 
will be given to the first and second 
teams in league standing. Games are to 
be played on Saturdays during April, 
May and June at Prospect Park, Jasper 
Oval, Pelham Bay ark and an 
Cortlandt Park. 





“Furniture Record” Appoints 
Eagle Freshwater 


Eagle Freshwater, recently advertising 
manager of Capple’s Chain Stores, Day- 
ton, Ohio, has been - ig editor of 
= ——— Record, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 





Van Raalte Reports Gain in 
Profits 


The Van Raalte Company, Inc., New 
York, Niagara gloves, underwear, etc., 
reports a net profit of $278,279 for 
1925. In 1924 a net loss of $467,855 
was reported. 





Palm Beach Newspapers 


Merged 
The Palm Beach, Fla., World, Lake 
‘Worth News, and Delray Press have 
been merged with the Times, of that 
city, which is published by the Southern 
Publishing Company. 
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A New Word Knocks at 
the Door 


Wortp Wipe ADVERTISING CORPORATION 
Ew York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are thinking of using the word 
“salesvertising.”’ & far as we know, 
this word is original with us. Can 
you tell us whether it has been pre- 
viously used? 

Wortp Wipe ADVERTISING 
Cor PORATION. 





HILE we have no record of 

previous use of the word, 
“salesvertising,” it is a type of 
coined word that possibly has been 
used before. However, since it 
cannot be tied up definitely with 
any particular organization’s ad- 
vertising, there would seem to be 
no reason why the World Wide 
Advertising Corporation cannot 
make whatever use of the word it 
sees fit. As advertising develops, 
advertisers are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the meagerness of 
the ordinary business vocabulary. 
Certain words, through long use, 
become hackneyed and lose their 
pristine effectiveness. The result 
is a continual search for new 
words which will better express 
certain ideas. ‘Salesvertising” is 
such a word.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 





J. V. Hall Enters Banking 


Business 

Jay V. Hall, formerly general sales 
manager of the Olds Motor Works, and 
more recently vice-president of the 
Willys-Overland Company, has become 
associated with Charles A. Floyd & 
Company, Detroit, investment bankers. 
The name of the company has been 
changed to Charles A. Floyd, Hall & 
Company. 


H. O. Wilbur Left $400,000 

H. O. Wilbur, founder of H. O. Wil- 
bur & Sons, Philadelphia, manufac- 
turers of Wilbur Buds, who died in 
May, 1925, left personal property 
valued at $390,665, according to an ac- 
counting recently filed. The bulk of 
the estate consists of holdings in the 
Wilbur company. 





Haller Baking Account for 


Pittsburgh Agency 
The Haller Baking Company, Pitts- 
burgh and Toledo, has appointed Ket- 
chum, MacLeod and Grove, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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The Rochester Times-Union has the largest 
circulation of all Rochester dailies—the 
present net paid average is 71,365 each day. 
Of this total 50,000 are sold within the city 
limits, the greatest distribution of all 
Rochester daily newspapers. In the list of 
outside towns having 25 or more papers 
each day the Times-Union has 19,000, 
nearly double the circulation—by dealer and 
carrier—of its nearest competitor. And this 
leadership is maintained notwithstanding 
the fact the subscription price of. the 
Times-Union is 50% higher than any other 
local daily newspaper. In the 48 total 
classifications of display advertising the 
Times-Union leads in 43. The circulation 
figures prove the Times-Union’s leadership 
in distribution. The advertising score 
demonstrates, like no other fact can, the 
superiority of the Times-Union as 
Rochester’s leading advertising newspaper. 


Rochester Times-Union 
Rochester, N. Y. 
A GANNETT NEWSPAPER 
€ach the leader in its field 


Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser Newburgh News 
Elmira Sunday Telegram Rochester Times-Union 
Ithaca Journal-News Utica Observer-Dispatch 
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HEREVER busi- 
ness men gather for 
discussion of the prob- 
lems of production and 
distribution, the talk will 
turn to the amazing de- 
velopment of the South. 
Startling as the growth 
of the South must seem to 
other sections, it is but 
the logical outcome of the 
growing realization of the 
overwhelming natural ad- 
vantages that are here. 
The great trek South- 
ward of Capital, Industry 
and Population was in- 
evitable. 

Here is a great and easily 
accessible market for com- 
modities of all kinds. Busi- 
ness is good in the South. 
People can and do buy. 
Automobile registrations 
gained 23% as against the 





. . . No longer can 
Industry hope to 
serve the entire 
United States from 
any one _ point, 
however centrally 


located. 




















national increase of 13% dur- 
ing the past year. Building 
in the South last year in- 
creased 45% over 1924. 

Here is Opportunity! How 
best can you take advantage 
of it? What is the most 
logical place for your factory, 
branch plant or selling or- 
ganization? 


Industrial Headquarters 
of the South 


THE most careful analysis 
of the South will lead you to 
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the same conclusions arrived 
at by many of the country’s 
leading business executives: 
that Atlanta is the ideal 
manufacturing and distribut- 
ing point for this rich area. 
Five hundred and sixty of 
America’s greatest corpora- 
tions have established branch 
plants and selling organiza- 
tions in Atlanta to serve the 
South. In the past year, 83 
new industries were attracted 
to Atlanta, bringing an in- 
crease in annual payrolls of 
$4,500,000. Why did they 
all choose the same city? 
Atlanta is served by eight 
great railroad systems. Fif- 
teen ports are easily acces- 


happening 
/ Southr 


sible. 25 of the 26 industrial 
minerals are in the immediate 
vicinity. Hydro-electric power 
is cheaper, with one excep- 
tion, than in any other in- 
dustrial center. Intelligent 
Anglo-Saxon labor is plenti- 
ful. The high degree ef- 
ficiency of these workers con- 
tributes to reduce produc- 
tion costs. 

Atlanta is a city of diversi- 
fied industry, manufacturing 
and distributing over 1500 
different commodities. It is 
the financial capital of the 
South, ranking 15th city in 
the United States in bank 
clearings. 


Let Our Industrial 


Engineers Serve You 


THE services of our Indus- 
trial Engineers are at the dis- 
posal of interested executives. 
We will gladly prepare a 
special report of the Atlanta 
Industrial Area in relation to 
your business. This report 
will be sound, unbiased and 
wholly dependable. It will be 
made entirely without obliga- 
tion or cost, and may readily 
be the means of opening up 
new channels of profit for 
you. All communications will 
be held in strictest confidence. 


Write to Industrial Bureau 
1509 Chamber of Commerce 





dndustrial Headquarters of the South — 


ATLAN cA 
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This message is not sub- 
mitted for those advertisers 
who buy newspaper adver- 
tising upon circulation fig- 
ures alone. 

They will select The News 
in Dallas as a matter of 
course and regardless of 
what we have to say about it. 


* * * * * 


Most desired of all our pa- 
trons are those who have the 
patience to seek out what 
lies beyond the distribution 
totals. 


They know that if The 
News had the J/east circula- 


tion instead of the most cir- 
culation in its field it would 
still be an outstanding me- 
dium. 


They see the qualities that 
give The News an added 
modicum of advertising re- 
sultfulness per reader. 

Superior man-power and 
brain-power. Judicious cen- 
sorship. Trail-blazing com- 
munity leadership. Faith- 
breeding conservatism. 

Do these count as allies of 
your advertising? 


ca * * * * 


‘The News holds its read- 
ership-leadership without de- 
liberate effort to do so; 
through its unswerving alle- 
giance to the principles of 
good publishing, and to these 
alone. 

This paper sacrifices all 
other considerations to the 
upbuilding of reader confi- 
dence. Reader volume takes 
care of itself. 


Dallas is the door to Texas 
The News is the key to Dallas 


The Dallas Morning News 
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The Advertising of Chain Stores 


Chain Systems Now Advertising Extensively, Branching Out into All 
Mediums 


By Carl Reimers 


President, Reimers & Osborn, Inc. 


HE aarticles which PRINTERS’ 

InxK published about chain stores 
in 1914 were perhaps the first seri- 
ous study to be made of the chain 
store. It is interesting to read 
that series today in the light of 
the transition in chain-store meth- 
ods during the last twelve years. 
There have been many changes, 
but probably the greatest difference 
in the methods of the chain store 
of 1926 and of 1914, is that today 
the average or typical chain is an 
advertiser. In 1914, it was not. 

Twelve years ago, the average 
chain depended on its store front, 
on its window displays, its “loss 
leaders” or on the novelty of the 
store for its advertising. Displays, 
inside-the-store advertising, cut- 
price leaders and costly locations 
are still the principal means of ad- 
vertising used by many of the 
chains. Others, however, and they 
are many in number, are today 
full-fledged advertisers. They use 
a variety of mediums, and adver- 
tise locally, sectionally and in some 
cases nationally. 

It is true that the chains, taking 
them as a whole, put only a small 
percentage of their sales into ad- 
vertising, but apparently this per- 
centage will increase as time goes 
on. Even a small percentage re- 
sults in a large appropriation, due 
to the large volume of sales. The 
competition among the chains 
themselves is becoming more in- 
tense each year. To maintain their 
position in the trade and keep their 
sales increasing at a profitable rate, 
it will, therefore, be necessary for 
the chains to advertise to nearly 
the same extent as the department 
stores. 

In gathering information as to 
the present advertising methods of 
the chains, I sent out a question- 





This article is based upon a speech, 
with new material added, which Mr. 
Reimers delivered before the Advertising 
Club of New York. 


naire to a number of the leading 
chain-store operators in a variety 
of fields. My object was to find 
out what they thought of chain- 
store advertising, how much they 
spent, how it was divided and what 
it accomplished. 

Questionnaires were returned 
from operators in the following 
fields: grocery, drug, tobacco, 
candy, restaurant, clothing, five- 
and ten-cent stores, department 
stores, shoe, bakery and automobile 
accessories. 

In the grocery field the amount 
spent in advertising varies from 
Y% per cent to 1 per cent of the 
gross sales. Strange to say, the 
high percentage comes from a 
Southern and a Mid-Western 
chain. In the drug field percen- 
tages vary from 1% per cent to 
3% per cent of gross sales. One 
local drug chain says, “Our first 
year we spent 10 per cent of sales 
in advertising, then we brought it 
down to 3% per cent.” 

A metropolitan clothing chain 
spends 3 per cent and all of this 
is in newspapers. Three per cent 
seems to be an average in this 
field. 

In the general merchandise field, 
a large chain-store operator spends 
1% per cent of gross sales. 

In this connection the United 
States Chamber of Commerce not 
long ago compiled some figures on 
advertising in percentage to gross 
sales. It found that in the grocery 
field the average was around .03 
of 1 per cent. The more recent 
figures from these questionnaires 
showed that the acceptance of ad- 
vertising among the grocery chains 
is increasing. This holds true in 
other fields as well. For example, 
the average in the drug field is .07 
of 1 per cent, whereas my ques- 
tionnaire showed an average of 
nearly 2 per cent. 

_ Newspapers carry a major por- 
tion of the advertising responsi- 
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bility of chain stores These 
questionnaires show that in the 
grocery field an average of two- 
thirds of the entire advertising 
appropriation goes regularly into 
newspaper space, the balance being 
divided about three-fourths for 
window display and posters and 
one-fourth for miscellaneous items. 

In the drug field the same divi- 
sion holds true. In the clothing 
and department store field appro- 
priations are spent largely for 
newspaper space. 

In the shoe field the average ap- 
propriation is around 5 per cent 
and this is largely assigned to 
newspapers. 

In the automotive field one ac- 
cessory chain places its advertising 
at 5 per cent. 

An optical goods chain spends 10 
per cent of its gross sales in adver- 
tising. This is unusually high for 
any retail business. 


SIZE OF SPACE 


Most chain operators who use 
newspapers employ fairly large 
space—anywhere from three to five 
columns with a depth of from ten 
to twenty inches. Some of them 
frequently use full pages. This is 
noticeably true when a chain en- 
ters a new city. Recently in New 
Orleans the Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company began to expand. It 
had about seven stores in opera- 
tion. It opened fourteen new ones 
as the first step and then bought a 
whole section in one newspaper and 
three or four full pages in another. 
It continued to open a number of 
new stores each week and backed 
it with a powerful newspaper 
campaign. Of course the existing 
local chains had to protect them- 
selves and they bought newspaper 
space heavily, with the result that 
the New Orleans newspapers for 
a considerable period were made 
up largely of chain grocery store 
advertising. In Richmond recently 
the Atlantic and Pacific had a ten- 
page section in one newspaper, 
telling all about its plans for ex- 
pansion. 

In the drug field about the same 
size space is used but is not used 
so regularly or so frequently. The 
clothing, apparel, and department 
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store chains are also prone to large 
space. 

The questionnaires showed that 
in the grocery field the number of 
insertions varied from twice a 
month to three times a week, the 
average being about twice a week. 

The days chosen on which to 
advertise vary with the chains and 
the locality. Friday seems to be 
one of the best days because of 
Saturday shopping. However, some 
chains advertise on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays; others on Wednesdays 
and Fridays; some on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and a 
few on Friday and Saturday. 

One of the questions in the ques- 
tionnaire covered the kind of copy 
used. The answers revealed that 
price advertising predominates. 
However, quite a few chain-store 
organizations said they were be- 
ginning to use institutional copy 
along with price copy, and one 
chain said it divided its expendi- 
tures 60 per cent on price and 
40 per cent on institution. 

Very few chains have employed 
national advertising. 

None of the chain-store opera- 
tors has really gone about national 
advertising in a consistent way. 
Woolworth advertises certain 
brands of merchandise in maga- 
zines, such as hair nets, shampoo 
SS and crochet cotton. 

t spent as high as $71,000 a 
year in this manner. A few years 
ago it tried some _ institutional 
magazine copy, selling the Wool- 
worth idea, the great variety of 
items that can be purchased for 
five and ten cents. But this cam- 
paign was of short duration and 
was never resumed. 

Kresge took one shot at national 
advertising in 1920, spending 
$178,000 but has been out ever 
since. 

Huyler’s has been a magazine 
advertiser in a fairly consistent 
way for the last ten or twelve 
years, spending as high as $84,000 
in one year. This was not only 
good advertising for its own stores 
but helped to sell Huyler’s candy 
in other retail outlets. 

J. C. Fenney & Company use 
national magazines to advertise 
for men. One of their big prob- 
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lems is to get the right kind of 
men to become managers and 
partners in their stores. 

Those chains controlled by 
manufacturers, such as Walk- 
Over Shoes, do national advertis- 
ing to sell their product generally. 
This, of course, has a certain 
definite value to their chain of re- 
tail stores but only supplements 
their local chain newspaper adver- 
tising and is not charged to the 
individual store. 

Regal Shoes have done a small 
amount of national advertising 
which at present is for the bene- 
fit of the company’s own chain 
alone, for they sell their entire 
product through sixty stores. 

G. R. Kinney Co., Inc., is at 
present engaged in a national ad- 
vertising campaign. The copy is 
institutional, and tells “Who Is 
Kinney.” The copy also lists the 
location of the company’s 250 shoe 
stores. 

Some chains in the grocery field 
will soon advertise nationally. One 
big grocery chain has already voted 
a good-size appropriation for na- 
tional advertising in women’s pub- 
lications to tell an_ institutional 
story. 


POINT OF SALE ADVERTISING 


In chain-store practice point-of- 
sale advertising should be at its 
strongest. Chain stores are well 
located. The real-estate depart- 
ments of chains study concentra- 
tion of buying, the number of pas- 
sers-by, the estimated business a 
store can secure at a given spot 
and they go into elaborate details 
in spotting a location. With all 
of this precaution, they sometimes 
pick a bad location but fortunately 
chain-store units are elastic. They 
pick up and go just about as fast 
as they come. If the section moves 
away from them, they can move 
with it. So window displays and 
counter displays have an excellent 
chance in chain stores. 

But window displays in chain 
grocery stores are not elaborate. 
They do not average up to drug 
store displays. 

The five- and ten-cent stores 
overdress their windows to bring 
trade in. This is their chief form 
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of advertising. Their windows at- 
tract people to come in and buy 
things they had no intention of 
buying at a moment, or to bring 
them in when they had some 
thought of going elsewhere. 

Chain stores have always been 
bothered with peak sales at a cer- 
tain time of the week. All of this 
cannot be overcome but in time 
chain stores will be able to adver- 
tise and distribute their selling load 
more equally over the six days of 
the week. Most of the chains who 
answered the questionnaire say 
that they haven’t been able to ac- 
complish this with their advertis- 
ing. I am inclined to feel that 
they haven’t really tried hard 
enough to accomplish it. Their at- 
titude seems to be to advertise 
just prior to the time their cus- 
tomers usually visit their stores. 
This, of course, intensifies the peak. 

Chain-store advertisers are be- 
ginning to find that they cannot let 
up on their advertising in the sum- 
mer months when many people are 
away. The minute they do, they 
begin to lose trade which they find 
impossible to regain at the begin- 
ning of the fall. Some of them 
advertise a little lighter in the sum- 
mer but most of them are em- 
phatic about the necessity of keep- 
ing up their advertising the year 
around. 

Chain-store advertising, like de- 
partment-store advertising, has 
been largely on the subject of 
price. In the last few years there 
has been a deviation from this 
policy in the department store field. 
A number of the big stores are 
using institutional copy either as 
part of their regular advertising 
or run separately. Chain stores 
are beginning to follow this. 

There is a definite reason fot 
this trend among chain stores 
One chain-store unit, in the eyes 
of its customers, is usually about 
the same as any other chain unit. 
A national chain has no advan- 
tage over a local chain. Ina given 
town, chain stores look very much 
alike. They sell about the same 
kind of merchandise and they can 
meet each other’s prices. As long 
as the advertising is on a price 

(Continued on page 137) 
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In a little over a year and five months The New York Evening 
GRAPHIC has passed the milestone which marks 200,000 circulation, 
and in the near future, when it reaches the point of 300,000, it will 
not even hesitate, as the old colored porter said about the Empire 
State Express. 

The reason for this is plain enough. From the time this news- 
paper was launched in September, 1924, it has been for and of the 
people. It has provoked more comment and has done more to disturb 
the self-complacency of the routine editors of the dollar-machine 
newspapers than any publication ever established in this city. 

The GRAPHIC prides itself on its readers. It prides itself on 
their intelligence and their common sense. It is gathering them 
because they have found in this newspaper a true champion in their 
struggles and causes. 

There has been a great public reaction against the Mencken 
line of thought. A great upheaval is going on in New York journal- 
ism. Papers which for years have been expressing their contempt 
of the people are losing ground, and losing it fast. The majority of 
newspapers today are guided by editors who believe their intelligence 
is far above that of the reading public. They believe that the great 
mass of our citizens is made up of hopeless morons, boobs and 
Babbitts. 

The common people, the people who keep this nation together, 
have been sneered at long enough. They have turned the tide, and 
the — growth of The GRAPHIC is just one indica- 
tion of it. 

In its success in less than a year and a half The GRAPHIC does 
not claim to have broken away from all the traditions of journalism. 
Rather it has revived them. Its ambition has been to restore the 
vigor and vitality that was brought to New York by such men as 
the late Joseph Pulitzer, for instance. It is eager to have its passion 
felt in the strife of public forces. 

The GRAPHIC has made its mark because no cause of the people 
has been too trivial for this paper to defend. In fighting for the 
public, if The GRAPHIC has made any enemies, it loves them, not 
for Christian reasons but because they keep this newspaper on its 
toes and are the measure of its achievements. 

Do not let them tell you that The GRAPHIC is “another picture 
paper.” It is tabloid in size because this form of newspaper is more 
convenient for the reader and means a greater value to the adver- 
tiser. You will find all the news in The GRAPHIC, served to you 
so that you may digest it quickly. The pictures are printed to 
interpret the news, and many times tell a story more clearly than 
columns of newspaper type. But the news is there for you to read 
without a waste of time. 

When The GRAPHIC feels that a picture will drive home a moral 
lesson quicker than a column of type, that a picture can expose the 
wrong and oppose the false, it will publish that picture. 

Last week it printed such a picture. It was a composite photograph 
showing exactly what had taken place in one of the worst orgies this 
city ever has been forced to tolerate. At a glance this picture told 
more than the columns that had been printed about it in the bulkier 
apers. The next day the evil conniver of this orgy was weeping 
efore the grand jury. 
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Bear this in mind when an evil condition is exposed by a GRAPHIC 
photograph. This is new to American journalism, and already it has 
been used as an effective instrument of justice and a terror to crime 
and degeneracy. ; 

You will not find much in the other papers about the campaigns 
which The GRAPHIC has conducted effectively and which its timid 
competitors dodged, and looked at The GRAPHIC aghast as it went 
ahead with the job. 

Before it was three months old this newspaper cleaned up the 
bucketshop operators in the face of threats of physical violence. It 
exposed the fake serum dash to Nome, a hoax which even the Asso- 
ciated Press fell for. It lived to see the day when a newspaper, 
considered by the sages as the greatest of them all, turned down a 
full-page advertisement from The GRAPHIC because of the latter’s 
refusal to bow to the censors and eliminate a sentence which described 
the Nome serum dash as a fake! Is it any wonder that the public is 
turning to The GRAPHIC for the truth? 

The GRAPHIC exposed the Atlantic City beauty contest as a 
gigantic piece of commercialism. This aroused nation-wide comment. 
Libel suits of $4,000,000 were launched against this newspaper to 
prevent it from talking to the public, $1,000,000 of which was claimed 
by the sordid author of the recent bathtub orgy, who argued that 
his character had been defamed! 

The GRAPHIC exposed the adventures of the notorious Countess 
of Cathcart as another publicity hoax, and in less than a week the 
immigration authorities and every paper in the United States had 
swung into line. 

That is why the circulation of this paper is growing by leaps and 
bounds. And The GRAPHIC will continue to take a shot at every 
sham that pokes its head around the corner to fool the public. Readers 
love this paper because the makers of The GRAPHIC see their rela- 
tion to it in a far higher sense than that of sordid money making. 

On its way to its 300,000 milestone, The GRAPHIC pledges itself 
to arouse the spirit of enterprise and personality which the New York 
newspaper field so sorely needs. 

The aim of this newspaper is constantly and fearlessly to expose the 
wrong and advocate the truth and print the news. 

To our competitors at this stage of the battle we can say that we 
love a fair contest and no favors. And it is not inappropriate to 
add the ringing words of the immortal John Paul Jones:— 

“We haven’t begun to fight!” 


Editorial reprint from issue of March 1, 1926. 
NEW YORK 


EVENING GRAPHIC 


BERNARR MACFADDEN, Publisher 
25 City Hall Place, New York City (Franklin 3900) 
H. A. Ahern, Advertising Manager 
Powers & Stone, Inc., Western Representatives 
250 Park Ave., New York First Nat’l] Bank Bldg., Chicago 


“A human interest newspaper” 
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What Is 
Your Impression? 
One Advertising Manager Says, 


“I don’t imagine the American Bankers 
Association Journal is too expensive 
however, and I really do think you 
have got a logical proposition.” 


E’S right! Itisn’t tooexpensive 
and it’s a logical proposition 
for 99%-of all advertisers. The 
Journal is positively inexpensive. 
21,716 Banks receive it each month. 
100,000 Bank Officers read it. A 
year’s campaign of full pages only 
costs $2400 and smaller space is pro- 
portionately less. Put the Journal 
on your list — now. The Bank 
Market buys all things from. all in- 
dustries — Banker Acceptance (the 
favorable knowledge of your product 
on the part of bankers) helps your 
product and your dealers; and 
100,000 Bank Officers are a ‘‘men’s 
circulation”’ of importance. 


Write us for our complete story as to how this 
magazine can help you. . 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


110 EAST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK CITY 


Advertising Managers 
ALDEN B. BAXTER, 110 E. 42nd St., New York City 


CHARLES H. RAVELL, 332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
GEORGE WIGHT, 25 Kearny St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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basis, a customer has little choice. 
She can get good merchandise at 
either store and the prices are 
about the same. She might prefer 
one store to another because the 
personal service is a little better. 
Therefore the only difference in 
these stores is the policy back of 
them. A chain operating fifty 
units in a town can sell practically 
as cheaply as a national chain with 
thousands of stores. Therefore, 
the institutional side of the chain 
organization is becoming of greater 
importance to women buyers. In- 
stead of depending entirely upon 
price the customer might be in- 
fluenced to buy from a given chain 
all of the time because of its poli- 
cies and methods which have been 
sold to her through institutional 
copy. 

The future of the chain store 
lies in service. However, this ser- 
vice differs from the service one 
usually expects in independent 
stores. It does not mean personal 
service, special departments to help 
customers, deliveries, telephones 
and all of the frills that now go 
with some of our big department 
stores, but it does mean having 
the right goods (those which the 
customer wants) when she wants 
them, at the right price. This 
means that if a woman wants a 
can of Del Monte peaches the 
chain grocery which gives it to 
her at a fair price, renders service. 
And if she wants any other well- 
known brand of food she should 
likewise be able to secure it 


promptly and at a fair price. That ° 


is a growing kind of service in 
chain stores. 

A striking example is that the 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
puts up considerable merchandise 
under its own brands. One par- 
ticular brand of canned goods is 
put up by a well-known national 
advertiser whose canned goods are 
known all over the country. The 
products in these two cans are 
identical. They both probably sell 
at the same price yet one bears an 
Atlantic and Pacific label and the 
other the manufacturer’s_ well- 
known advertised brand. If the 
woman is sold on the well-known 
nationally advertised brand © she 
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would be unlikely to accept the 
other brand even though she were 
told it was identical. Therefore, 
service in a chain grocery store 
means giving your customers what 
they want at the lowest possible 
price, and this may lead to a 
totally different kind of tie-up be- 
tween manufacturers and chain- 
store operators. 

There is a tendency to sell 
more nationally advertised brands 
in chain stores because people 
want them. Chain stores could very 
effectively tie up to national adver- 
tising of products they carry. 


John Sullivan Opens Own 
Office 


John Sullivan, who was for ten years 
secretary and treasurer of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, has opened 
an office at New York as advertising 
counsel. For several months, since his 
resignation from the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, he was located at 
Asheville, N. C., where he was engaged 
in doing some special sales and adver- 
tising work for The Vick Chemical 
Company, manufacturer of Vick’s Vapo- 
rub. 

Miss Helen Cullinan, who has been 
associated with Mr. Sullivan for ten 
years at the Association of National 
Advertisers, has joined his new organi 
zation. 


Verne M. Bovie Dead 


Verne M. Bovie, president of the 
Metropolitan Chain Stores and of the 
Metropolitan Five to Fifty-Cent Stores, 
died last week at San Francisco at the 
- of forty-eight. He became president 

the first company in 1921 and vice- 
president of the second in 1919. Mr. 
Bovie was a member of the New York 
State Assembly in 1913 and the follow- 
ing year was appointed superintendent 
of the United States Assay office at 
New York. 











Warner Bates with Automobile 
Association 


Warner Bates has been appointed 
secretary of the New York State Auto- 
mobile Association, with headquarters 
at Albany. He has been secretary of 
the Buffalo, N. Y., Retail Furniture’ 
Association for the last three years. He 
was at one time advertising manager of 
the former H-O Cereal Company. 


Sales of Childs Company Gain 


The Childs Company, chain restau- 
rants, reports February sales of $1,925,- 
603, compared with $1,837,168 in Febru- 
ary, 1925. Sales for the first two 
months of this year amounted to $4,045,- 
856, against $3,820,085 for the corre- 
sponding period fast * year. 











Some Pertinent Advice for Sales 
Managers 


It Is the Sales Executive’s Job to See to It That the Sales Organization 
Is Properly Trained 


By Karl P. Aschbacher 


Treasurer, Swan Creek Lumber Company 


} AM going to take the attitude 
that the sales manager or sales 
executive is to be given either 
credit or blame for everything. If 
the sales manager deserves the 
name, he owes it to his organiza- 
tion to see to it that the sales force 
is properly trained. The sales man- 
ager must not only select his sales- 
men, but he must go back almost 
to schoolroom tactics and train 
them in the “a-b-c’s” of selling. 

He should begin by the interpre- 
tation of the policy of his firm. We 
find that one of our hardest jobs. 
I believe everyone who represents 
a business institution represents it 
because that institution is funda- 
mentally honest and sound, because 
he believes in it, and because he 
wants it to succeed. Yet, you are 
going to find complaint after com- 
plaint coming from the customer 
that the salesman promised mer- 
chandise, or performance, that the 
home office or manufacturer failed 
to deliver or to perform. By a 
certain department failing to de- 
liver, you lose the good-will of that 
customer, and many times his 
trade. 

We teach our salesmen that we 
sell a customer the first time at a 
loss. We try to teach the salesman 
that his first sale should be taken 
so that it couples onto the second, 
and onto the third, so that we do 
not lose a customer because of any 
defects in the organization, 

When we employ a salesman we 
make it clear that he is not em- 
ployed from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m, 
or whatever the hours may 
be, but that he has to give up two 
evenings every month to attend a 
meeting with other salesmen and 
the heads of departments, so they 





A portion of a talk delivered recently 
at a meeting of the: St. Louis: Sales 
Managers’ Bureau. . 


may talk over not only the mis- 
takes he makes, but the mistakes 
of other departments and other 
salesmen. We do not spare the 
employee’s feelings. If we find he 
is responsible for an error, we “put 
him on the pan.” We also point 
out how that mistake could have 
been avoided. When a mistake is 
brought to my attention, I immedi- 
ately say: “What is wrong with 
the department or the individual 
in that department responsible for 
the mistake? What is wrong with 
the internal machinery that makes 
it possible for someone in the de- 
partment not to perform when a 
service is requested by a _ cus- 
tomer?” Such a mistake is like a 
weak stone in a pavement, which 
sooner or later will cause the rest 
of the stones to give way. 

You have to have a spirit of 
charity, a lot of patience, as well 
as vision, to develop salesmen out 
of order-takers. You have to show 
an intimate interest in that sales- 
man if you wish to make some- 
thing out of him, if you want to 
lift him out of the rut and make 
it possible for him to go forward, 


‘to fit himself for an executive 
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position. 

I believe more in the policy of 
knowing how than I do in the 
policy of inspiring. I believe the 
man who knows how, knows his 
product, knows the policy of his 
house, has the faculty of making 
that knowledge appear as an in- 
spiration to the salesmen. We find 
it pretty hard to get the salesman 
to see bricks, stones, or mortar not 
as so much material, but as a part 
of a cathedral. I wonder if the 
sales manager ever tries to impart 
that vision to his salesmen; point- 
ing out to him what his little ser- 
vice means toward erecting that 
building, and that he is necessary 
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The Mid-Hudson Region 
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in his small way to the progress of 
his city? 

How are you going to take the 
information out of your brain and 
put it into the salesman’s brain? 
There are two ways. You can 
transmit it by word of mouth, or 
by the eyes by giving it to him in 
writing. Many sales managers get 
out “pep” letters. The good points 
of that idea remain. If you are 
in charge of the sales department 
of a national organization, if you 
are going to convey to that sales- 
man the information he must have, 
you cannot convey it by word of 
mouth unless you use a long-dis- 
tance telephone—sometimes that is 
advisable—so you must go back to 
the written word. 

Every concern has some house- 
organ or magazine, used to convey 
to the salesmen the policy, facts 
about the product, etc., of the 
house. You have to find some way 
to make the salesman read those 
communications and retain the in- 
formation sent him. He is going 
to read your letters if they are put 
into good readable language. Use 
a little humor! I know a sales 
manager for a large national or- 
ganization who goes out of his 
way to learn humorous incidents 
in order that he may transmit them 
to his salesmen. 


University of Buffalo Gets 
Larkin Legacy 


John D. Larkin, late president of The 
Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y., whose 
death was recently reported, left an 
estate of over $1,300,000. Mr. Larkin’s 
children were named as his executors 
and are the beneficiaries of several trust 
funds. A sum of $100,000 has been left 
in trust to the University of Buffalo. 


J. J. Beck Joins Columbus 
Agency 

John J. Beck, formerly with the 
Mumm-Romer-Jaycox Company, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio, has joined The Robbins 
& Pearson Company, advertising agency, 
also of Columbus, as an account execu- 
tive. 








Metropolitan Chain Store Sales 


Increase 
February sales of the Metropolitan 
Chain Stores, Inc., amounted to 
$583,308 compared with _ $462,168 for 
that month last year. This represents 
an increase of 26.2 per cent. 
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A. H. Belo & Company to Be 
Reorganized 

A plan for the reorganization of A. 
H. Belo & Company, the oldest news- 
paper publishing company in Texas, 
will be put into operation in the near 
future. This company publishes the 
Dallas Morning News, Dallas Journal, 
Dallas Semi-Weekly Farm News and 
the “Texas Almanac.” 

The company, as a corporation, dates 
back to 1881, and, before that time, it 
was a partnership. Substantially two- 
thirds of its stock is owned by members 
of the Belo family. These and othe: 
holders of relatively large blocks of 
stock have come to the realization that a 
reorganization, whereby the control of 
the company will be vested in those ac- 
tive in the management of the property, 
is for the best interests of the company. 
Accordingly a plan of reorganization 
has been worked out which has received 
the’ approval of more than the requisite 
stock of the company. 

Under this arrangement, George B. 
Dealey, now president of the company, 
and serving actively his fifty-second 
consecutive year, will hold a majority of 
the voting stock of the reorganized com- 
pany. ¢ joined the Galveston News, 
which the Belo company established in 
1842 and owned until 1923, as an office 
boy in 1874. He assisted in the estab- 
lishment of the Dallas News in 1885, 
becoming its first business manager. 

Mr. Dealey has been president since 
1919 and, in addition has long held the 
title of general .manager. is sons, 
Walter A. and Edward M., are associated 
with him in the management of the 
company. 

The reorganziation plans contemplate 
the exchange of stock of the present 
company for securities of the new com- 
pany, The voting stock will be held by 

r. Dealey and others of his active as- 
sociates. Mr. Dealey will own the 
majority of this stock. 


C. R. Hansen Joins Jefferson 


Electric 

Carl R. Hansen, formerly with George 
J. Kirkgasser & Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Jefferson Electric 
Manufacturing Company, also of Chi 
cago, automotive equipment and elec- 
trical transformers. 








Louis K. Liggett Sales Increase 

The sales of the Louis K. Liggett 
Company, a subsidiary of the United 
Drug Company, chain store operator, 
amounted to $7,664,871 in the first two 
months of this year. This is an in- 
crease of 18 per cent over the sales 
of that period of 1925, which amounted 
to $6,489,000. 


F. G. Brownell with Aetna Life 


Frederick G. Brownell has joined the 
advertising department of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 
Conn. He was formerly a representa 
tive for System, in New York City and 
Connecticut. 
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= “Our Readers Could Buy Up 


near 


at All the National Banks” 


and 
“" HE salesmen of advertising space who made that 
ud : startling statement would be pretty sure to get a 
ther earing. 
st a It might be a wild claim to make for any other 
= advertising medium, but to the readers of the Country 
ty, Newspaper the sum of money involved isn’t much of 
tion an item. 
te The cotton crop of 1925 had a greater farm value 
a than the combined capital stock of all the national 
any, banks in the United States. Just one crop! Further- 3 
— more, the value of the annual corn crop exceeds the : 
-~ cost of all the automobiles produced in America, and 
| in the annual income from dairy products could buy the 
a entire output of the iron and steel industry! 
” The country folks don’t swap money—they make it. 
ince The — of _ - pow ws and — —_ 
rs, is something colossal. nd they spend it on Main 
_ street, in the little home town. 
hie These people who could buy up the national banks 
ent with one crop alone all read one advertising medium 
"i —the Country Newspaper. Some other mediums 
; reach some of them; the Country Newspaper reaches 


all of them. 
All of them from coast to 





n coast—or all of them in any 
State, section or zone you want 

rge to cover. 

+a For complete coverage, and 

tric 100% reader interest of the 

chi greatest and most responsive 

lec: market in America, the Country 
Newspaper is the one and only 
medium. 
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Has Your Market Fallen Off 


by 2,300,000? 


Unper the new tax bill, the number of per- 
sons paying income tax will be reduced by 
2,300,000. The unreliability of tax records as a 
market index is emphasized by this. 

Does anyone suppose that the potential market 
for good goods has fallen off by 2,300,000? Isn’t 
it evident that these 2,300,000 families, by the very 
fact of being relieved from federal tax, will have 
so much the more buying power? 

It has always been a fallacy to assume that the 
income tax rolls truly represented the distribution 
of wealth, and therefore could be used in making 
up quotas for sales of commodities. 

If you trusted the income tax, you believed that 
the 144 largest cities had 

31.3% of the total families, but 

55.1% of the potential market. 


The income tax would tell you that Baltimore is 
a larger market than Cleveland. It would always 
deceive you into underestimating the potential sales 
in the farming territory. Good transportation 
makes big cities the trade center for many products. 
Advertising, however, goes in advance into the home 
of the buyer, no matter where that home may be, 
and here decisions are made. 
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The Digest knows, by eleven years’ experience, 
that the most accurate broad index of market 
strength is the home telephone. We have actual 
lists, containing more than 8,500,000 names and ad- 
dresses, taken directly from the telephone books 
(omitting corporations and business houses). 

By the use of these statistics the sales manager 
can make a genuine comparison of one city or state 
with other cities and states, and determine just how 
many families there are who have risen above the 
dead level of existence. 

Those who have telephones are obviously pro- 
gressive, English-speaking, interested in the world 
outside and able to spend money on other things 
than bare necessities. 

The telephone reaches alert people at every income 
level and The Digest reader is a further refinement 
of this quality of alertness. Because The Digest 
readers are alert, active and wide awake, they influ- 
ence others and are most valuable to the advertiser. 










The home with 
a telephone is the 
best market 
and the best million telephone 
homes are subscribers 
for 








The Jiterary Digest 
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The Visualizer Grows 
Revolutionary 


Yesterday’s Layout 


and Composition Ideas 


Seem Old-Fashioned as 


Compared with Today’s Regime 
By a Commercial Art Manager 


he gs change in advertising 
with as great rapidity as do the 
dress modes of the fair sex. It is 
as necessary for the advertiser to 
keep pace with these trends as it is 
for the garment manufacturer to 
follow style changes. 

There is far less similarity in 


dressed in velvet, she watches the procession of fashion with tranquil poise. 


for velvet is the mode of the hour, and in the balfling simplicity of itn decp lus 


no handicap. He may do exactly 
as he pleases. In laying out the 
campaign, he does not follow prec- 
edents. What somebody else is 
doing or always has done is not 
considered. Here is a definite 
space on a piece of white paper 
and here are the elements which 
must go into it. How, 
then, may they be 
assembled along thor- 
oughly original lines? 

It would appear 
comparatively easy to 
plot out revolutionary 
ideas. It isn’t. The 





tre she rests content. she knows that she exp: 


cheney velvets, affirming the lashion, alfurd to every woman the same authority 


of atyle and by their depth and richness enhance the beauty of the velvet mode. 





THIS CHENEY ADVERTISEMENT FOLLOWS STRIKINGLY 
ORIGINAL LINES 


advertising than there once was. 
Campaigns assume physical char- 
acteristics which hold them apart 
from the general run. Turn 
dozens of pages in newspapers or 
periodicals and it will be obvious 
at once that a transformation has 
taken place. The tradition-smasher 
is at work. The visualizer suffers 
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tendency to fall back 
upon. tried-and-true 
composition rules is 
almost irresistible, as 
any professional vis- 
ualizer will cheerfully 
admit. 

But now the sedate 
order of things is 
astonishingly disar- 
ranged. Visualizers, in 
planning a campaign, 
do the unexpected. The 
edict has gone forth 
in some such language 
as this: “There never 
was any good reason 
why set standards of 
composition should be 
adhered to in plotting 
out an advertisement. 
Why should some un- 
written law compel us 
invariably to place a 
headline here, an il- 
lustration there, text 
below and the name plate or prod- 
uct’s display at the very bottom? 
For a protracted period, all adver- 
tising lacked variety because of 
just such standardization of de- 
signing. _ 

“It is as important to put origi- 
nality and novelty of conception 
into the layout, the first floor-plan 
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of the advertisement, as it is to 
seek new methods of copy expres- 
sion and fresh and untrammeled 
art techniques. Go the limit. 
There is no rule or regulation 
from now on. Seek that which is 
interestingly different.” 

The thoroughly modern adver- 
tisement, as a matter of fact, car- 
ries few of the former earmarks 
of physical make-up. 
For one thing, the 
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When a visualizer sits down to 
plan a single advertisement or a 
series, he has certain compulsory 
blocks to fit into his mosaic. It 
does not matter much whether he 
originates the basic plan, or 
whether the copy department sets 
the pace in this respect. How can 
an illustration, a headline and some 
text be composed, in a given space, 





units have been vastly 
simplified. The layouts 
are far simpler. There 
are not so many indi- 


Arms and Ears if 


Eyes | “eet 





vidual elements to 
introduce, which auto- 
matically lightens the ; 
burden of the visual- al ( 
izer. A few years ipa 
ago, it was not uncom- s 
mon for a single wy! 
advertisement to em- 
ploy as many as thirty 
different elements, 
made up of large and 
small __ illustrations, 
headlines, subheads, 
captions, displays of 
articles, name plates, 
advertising characters, 
trade-marks, signa- 
tures, borders, etc. 
The visualizer 
approached his task 
with a_ discouraged 
resignation. He real- 
ized that when he was 
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through with his work, 
it would be a hodge- 
podge. How could it 
be otherwise? But with 
the elimination of nine-tenths of 
the spotty units of display, his 
viewpoint has changed. It is now 
possible to do something. 

Some fifty page advertisements 
were mounted on large pieces 
of cardboard and studied from 
an analytical composition angle. 
They were all radically differ- 
ent as to layout. No two of 
them were the same, and not one 
bore the slightest resemblance to 
the standards of layout practice 
which were in evidence a few 
years ago. Originality of expres- 
sion was everywhere present, 
asserting itself in the most unex- 
pected ways. 





WITHOUT BEING TOO RADICAL, PREST-O-LITE ACHIEVES 
REAL DISTINCTION IN LAYOUT 


to the most striking, even spectacu- 
lar advantage? How are these 
units to be arranged in order to 
make the advertisement most at- 
tractive to the eye? How is the 
layout to be made distinctive? 

A notably successful visualizer, 
who does nothing but plot out 
campaigns, admitted to the writer 
that he secures his inspiration from 
ancient architecture. Armed with 
illustrated volumes of buildings 
and design of the long ago, he dis- 
covers in them rich veins of in- 
spiration. The facade of a Greek 
temple might give him the basic 
theme for a page layout. 

Another artist, engaged in simi- 





_—— a a 
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lar work, depends largely upon 
famous paintings. An illustrated 
catalogue of the canvases in The 
Louvre assists him materially. He 
is after bold and unusual composi- 
tions and there is true incentive 
and suggestion in all of the old 
masters. 

Still a third layout specialist re- 
ceives inspiration from Nature, 


Now Mothers are ihlied 


The Monotony of Ordinary Breakfasts 


You do it in this way and smiling faces 
and happicr breakfasts come as the result eS 


THE QUAKER OATS C€ d 
PRECEDENT IS NOT PERMITTED TO RESTRICT LAYOUT 
SCHEMES IN QUAKER OATS COPY 


from outdoor life, and applies 
these principles to the more formal 
demands of an advertising cam- 
paign. 

It is the visualizer’s ambition to 
get just as far away from the 
conventional and from all that has 
been traditional before, as he pos- 
sibly can. Pages are split into the 
most astonishing segments by pic- 
tures and text, headlines are 
placed where they were never put 
before, and an advertisement may 
start off with anything at the top 
from the company signature to a 
coupon. 

The result is inevitable: Adver- 
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tising has become far more diver- 
sified and colorful. The old 
sameness of composition has all 
but vanished. 

To an important degree, the 
elimination of unnecessary decora- 
tive and confining borders has 
aided this new order of layout. It 
was never easy to compose an ad- 
vertisement which was surrounded 
by an arbitrary fence. 
The gradual dispens- 
ing with squared-off 
illustrations has con- 
tributed another help- 
ful influence. 

Some of the effects 
are a little startling, 
as when, in a Cheney 
silk page in color, a 
most attractive illus- 
tration occupies more 
than one half of the 
bottom of the space, 
while above, against 
white paper, five lines 
of text run from side 
to side with liberal 
space intervening be- 
tween each line. There 
is no headline and 
nothing of any kind, 
in fact, to interrupt 
the calm display of 
the brief message. 
Even the company 
name plate is tiny, and 
beneath the picture. 
As an added touch of 
originality, the adver- 
tiser selected a type 
face which is very 
rarely seen in modern 
campaigns. The text does not start 
off with a capital letter or an em- 
bellished initial. It is doubtful if a 
counterpart of this unique composi- 
tion could be located anywhere. It is 
absolutely new, which is precisely 
what the modern advertiser seeks. 
He is finding that revolutionary 
techniques in art, and new copy 
ideas are less productive of origi- 
nality of display than a departure 
from what has gone before in the 
way of layout. 

It is a popular vogue to tell the 
story with pictures rather than 
with text. Advertisements appear 
which are really serialized art, 
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gracefully and happily arranged in 
the space. A return to the reader 
or editorial style of composition 
seems to be pronounced, as well, 
with very few of the customary 
tabs of advertising in evidence, 
such as giant displays of the prod- 
uct’s name, or unusually dominant 
visualization of the product itself. 

One large illustration will have 
a dozen little brothers and sisters 
scattered from top to bottom, not 
unlike the rotogravure section 
form of display and it is seldom 
that these individual illustrations 
demand explanatory text. They 
are self-sufficient. 

Another novelty is in the more 
modern method of headlining a 
campaign. The current Stabilator 
campaign is an evidence of this 
reaching out for innovations. The 
word “relax” is made into a stand- 
ardized heading at the very top of 
each advertisement, while beneath 
it and extended well down the 
page, is a character study to vis- 
ualize that single word. This is 
followed by a moderate amount of 
text with no sub-heads or pictorial 
interruptions of any kind. 

Then there is the remarkably 
interesting composition which di- 
vides a page into columns, with 
neatly set copy and frequent in- 
terjected illustrations, linked with 
the particular paragraph which ad- 
joins it. 

In general, typography is super- 
latively better than a few years 
ago. Fewer sizes and styles of 
types are employed, a lesson which 
it has required advertisers an in- 
ordinately long time to learn. 

More unique frames for copy 
are being devised, and areas of 
type are placed where they will 
not detract from the illustration 
and, in turn, be weakened by the 
distraction of the picture. The two 
seldom clash, as was once the case. 

One of the most interesting de- 
velopments is the simplified double 
spread. One entire page may be 
given over to the work of the art- 
ist, while the copy writer has a 
page opposite to say what he 
pleases in the way that seems wise 
to him, with no art embellishment 
of any description. 

The former conflict of typog- 
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raphy with illustration is disap- 
pearing with great rapidity. For- 
merly, the visualizer made his 
layout and the copy writer and the 
typographer were more or less held 
to a set arrangement, whether it 
happened to meet with their ideals 
or not. 

Collaboration is the new watch- 
word. The two factors work in 
complete harmony and start from 
a set point. The artist, for example, 
plans his illustration, its size and 
shape and place in the layout, with 
an eye to the typography. This 
was most assuredly not the meth- 
od a brief time ago. 

The ability to break an adver- 
tisement up into many tricky little 
sections, without making it seem 
complex or involved, has reached 
a high degree of perfection, as 
when, in a Premier salad dressing 
half page, there was a mortised 
block for each day in the week, 
and each square contained a new 
tid-bit to serve on the home table. 
This might sound complicated, but 
the visualizer so skilfully manipu- 
lated his ingredients, that there 
was no sense of crowding, and each 
recipe was readable. 

It’s all in the professional way 
these things are done. In the 
hands of an amateur layout artist, 
they would be wofully inadequate. 
Knowledge of composition is, of 
course, the deciding factor, always. 





Tar Products Account for 
Pittsburgh Agency 


_The American Tar Products Company, 
Pittsburgh, has placed its advertising 
account with Ketchum, MacLeod 
Grove, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. A campaign to advertise Tar-mac, 
a road preparation and other tar prod- 
ucts, has been started. 





Eastern Office for Irving-Cloud 


Publications 
The Irving-Cloud Publishing Company, 
Chicago, has opened an Eastern office at 
New York for Jobber Topics and Motor 
Maintenance. George H. Hanauer will 
be in charge. 





Joins Albert Frank Agency 

Miss Maybelle Stuard, previously with 
the Gardner Advertisin mpany, in 
both the New York and St. Louis offices, 
has joined the copy staff of Albert Frank 
& Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 
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DAVID LAWRENCE 
President of The United States Daily 
Publishing Corporation 


announces the appointment of 


VICTOR WHITLOCK 


Vice President and Director of Advertising 
with headquarters at Washington 


L. L. ROBBINS 


Eastern Advertising Manager 
with headquarters at New York 


H. B. RUDDELL 


Western Advertising Manager 
with headquarters at Chicago 


L. C. OWEN 


Pacific Coast Representative 
with headquarters at San Francisco 


The United States Daily 


Washington 


lew York Office: Chicago Office: San Francisco Office: 


Vanderbilt Ave. | London Guarantee Bldg. Bulletin Building 




















52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


Ghe Aniteis 


Published, " 
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A national newspaper 
. * Ch 
of vital importance. | = 
The 
Labor and Capital, Republicans and Democrats, o 
Conservatives and Radicals all agree that the facts Re 
of Government are essential to an intelligent public 
opinion. ¥ 
No daily publication has even been able to print a 
the complete news of our Government. Not even Mem! 
members of the Cabinet—not even the President wes. 
himself—can secure a survey of each day’s happen- ‘ 
ings in the departments under their direct control! p.. 
Despite the remarkable growth of the Govern- ai 
ment of the United States, with its numberless activi- on 
ties reaching into every community, every business bees 
enterprise, and every home, nowhere have their been pees 
assembled or co-ordinated in any single publication Mr 
the facts of what actually is being done day by day te 
in Washington. Scattered documents and bulletins Demo 
from Government offices containing information of r 
inestimable value! Local newspapers covering in- wd 
tensively their particular fields! But nothing that is . 
devoted entirely to the tremendous activities of the * 
U. §. Government! teen 
This startling need has brought forth a great 
national newspaper. 
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FOUNDERS 











Owen D. Young 
Chairman of the Boards 
General Electric Company 
Radio Corporation of America 
Edward W. Bok 
Formerly Editor-in-chief 
The Ladies Home Journal 


Chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board 
Miss Belle Sherwin 
President National League 
Women Voters 
Samuel Insull 
President Commonwealth 
Edison Company 


Chairman of the War 
Industries Board 
F. Trubee Davison 
Member of the Senate New 
York State Legislature 
Mrs, Norman tA Whitehouse 


American Delegate to 
Switzerland 
Julius Rosenwald 
Chairman of the Board 
Sears, Roebuck & Company 
H. P. Wilson 
President Great Western 
Power Company 
Frank L. Polk 
1919-1920 
Under Secretary of State 
Joseph S. Frelinghuysen 
1917-1923 
U.S. Renater from New Jersey 
Lawrence 
President. "Consolidated Press 
Association 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 
Democratic National Commit- 
tee-woman from the District 
of Columbia 
Mrs. Leroy Springs 
Democratic National Commit- 
tee-woman from South 
Carolina 


W. M. Ritter 
Chairman of the ‘Board 
W. M. a = Com- 


Otto 1 ‘Kahn 
Member of the firm of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
Mrs. Charlies H. Sabin 
Republican National Commit- 
tee-woman from New York 


Mrs. Medill McCormick 
Republican National Commit- 
tee-woman from Illinois 
Jesse H. Jones 
Treasurer, Democratic 
National Committee 
James L, Bray 
Treasurer The 
United States Daily 
Ro Lansing 
1915-1920 
Secretary of State 
John. W..Weeks 
1921-1925 
Secretary of War 
Willard Saulsbury 
1913-1919 
U. 8S. Senator from Delaware 
Phillp H. Gadsden 
Vice-President 
United Gas Improvement Co. 
George F. Porter 
Chairman of the Convention 
Committee 
Progressive National Com- 
ittee 
James W. Gerard 
Formerly American Ambassa- 
dor to Germany 


B. F. Yoakum 
Railroad Executive and Agri- 
culturist 
Mary — Aaa 


Au 
Van S. ‘Merle “Smith 
1920-1921 
Third pe Secretary of 


Miss Anne Morgan 
Chairman Executive Com- 


ni 
American Commission for 
Devastated France 
James D. Phelan 
1915-1921 
U. 8. Senator from California 
Mrs. Elmer Schlesinger 
Authoress 
Robert H. Patchin 
! . Grace & Co. 


i. The —_— of 
cs 


William. "3. Wilson 
1913-1921 
Secretary of Labor 


10W 
Special Representative United 
Mine Workers of America 


Walter G. engi 


resi 
Standard Oil Genpenw of 
New Jersey 
Simon Guggenheim 
President 
American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company 
Breckinridge Long 
1917-1920 
Third Assistant Secretary of 
ate 


Elmer be aaa 
92]- 


Vice-Pr > and General 
Counse 
United States “Shipping Board 
E. T. Meredith 
1920-1921 
Secretary of Agriculture 
C. Bascom Slemp 
1923-1925 
Private Secretary to President 
Coolidge 
Wayne Johnson 
Formerly Solicitor of Internal 
evenue 
Ira C. Copley 
Member from Illinois of the 
62nd to the 67th Congresses 
Dr. Stanley M. Rinehart 
Formerly Medical Advisor 
Tuberculosis Division United 
States Veterans’ Bureau 
Colonel E. M. House 
Member of the American 
»eace Commission 
Walter Fahy 
Member of firm, Lyman B. 
Smith and Company 
John Barrett 
Formerly Director-General 
The Pan-American Union 
Jay Jerome Williams 
Vice-President and Publisher 
of The United States Daily 


E. F. Goitra 
President Missouri Iron 
Company 
Albert Sprague 
Commissioner of Public 


Works of Chicago 
E. A. Deeds 
President 
Dayton Engineering Labora- 


tories Company 
John W. Davis 
1918-1921 
American Ambassador to 
Great Britain 


The United States Daily spreads before you the story 


of your Government. 
working day in the year. 


This story is being told every 
Think of the tremendous 


wealth of news and information that is being gath- 


ered! 


It covers too great and varied a field. 


ashington, D.C. 


No general newspaper can begin to handle it. 


tates Daily 


London Guarantee Bldg., Chicago 
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“BULL’S-EYE” 


HIS laconic line was scrawled 

upon the top of a pack of 
proofs shot back to us marked— 
*O. K. without correction.’’ We 
are even more gratified by such 
attestations of good will than 
encomiums upon good work. 
For, as every artist knows, to 
draw meaning and feeling out of 
the black blank of white space 
carries an invisible pat on the 
back that is its own reward, 
aside from quid pro quo. There 
isn’t a medium of advertising 
without our imprint. However 
it is not the visible trademark, 
butthe invisible hallmark which, 
we are told, makes our compo- 
sition traceable to its author and 
ineffaceable in its character. 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INc. 
T ypographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 EAST 23RD STREET 
NEW YORK 


PRINTERS ASSOCIATION AND 
TYPOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA 


MEMBERS NEW YORK EMPLOYING 
NEW YORK GROUP OP ADVERTISING 
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Broadcasters Use Prize Contests 
Unfairly 


The Government Censors All 


Prize 


Contest Plans Announced in 


Publications or Direct-Mail Advertising, But Puts No Restriction 
on Radio Announcements of Such Contests 


By Silas Hopper 


DVERTISERS interested in 

the subject of radio broad- 
casting as an advertising medium 
might well consider the changes 
taking place in the job of the 
radio announcer. 

The job of being an announcer 
at a broadcasting station that sells 
time to advertisers seems to grow 
harder every day. The funda- 
mental reason, of course, lies in 
the fact that broadcasting is not 
an advertising medium. 

In the early days of broadcast- 
ing, the announcer was the whole 
show. Silver cups and popularity 
dinners were voted to favorite 
announcers by a rabid public. 

It was at this time that paid 
advertising was first being sent 
out over the air. Stations were 
talking of the tremendous num- 
ber of letters that advertisers 
would get. Of course they could. 
Every boy who built his own set 
wrote letters to advertisers. The 
set he had made with his own 
hands had received the program 
broadcast by someone who wanted 
a letter. The boy complied. But 
in doing so he was actuated by the 
motive of showing what a good 
set builder he was. He had re- 
ceived that particular broadcas- 
ter’s message. His set, Q. E. D., 
must be a good one. And in 
those letters could be detected a 
plea for a compliment on the 
creation of such a good set. 

When that source went dry, the 
stations, apparently very mind- 
ful of the popularity of the an- 
nouncer, put it up to the an- 
nouncer to deliver the letters that 
sold advertising contracts. With 
public confidence in the palm of 
his hand, the announcer tried to 
deliver. Elaborate statements, 
chuckful of psychology, were pre- 
pared for him by experts. For a 
while, the psychology was one of 
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pleading. But only the sentimen- 
tal replied, and chiefly on senti- 
mental occasions. Then came the 
more subtle trick, and trick it was 
in most cases, of declaring that 
since the program maker wished 
to be guided by the desire of the 
audience, wouldn’t the audience 
please help make the program? 
Because of its insincerity that 
plan soon wore itself out. Then 
came the exhortation: “If you 
don’t write we can’t continue these 
programs. It is up to you to write 
and express your gratification with 
the efforts of this advertiser who 
does so much to please you!” 

Today, as a result of such tac- 
tics, the announcer has lost his 
hold on the radio listening public. 
A report made on a questionnaire 
seeking to ferret out the desire of 
radio listeners shows that the pub- 
lic has no desire to listen to the 
harangues of the announcer. It 
is sick of him. It doesn’t care to 
know his name, what he eats or 
drinks or where he lives. It now 
prefers to look upon him in much 
the same way it regards the cur- 
tain on the stage of a theatre. 

It is for this reason that sta- 
tiofts which broadcast advertising 
matters are resorting to new tac- 
tics. They are taking the load off 
the announcer and are _ good- 
naturedly putting it upon the 
advertiser by means of the prize- 
contest idea. 

In doing so, they are again 
taking advantage of established 
advertising mediums. We _ say 
“again” because unlike accepted 
advertisiug mediums, broadcasting 
stations have refused to label 
“paid advertising” as “paid adver- 
tising.” Postal regulations require 
that any advertising in period- 
icals which simulates the text 
be plainly labeled “advertising.” 
Radio stations, however, have 
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steadfastly refused to take it upon 
themselves to tell their audience 
that advertising entertainment is 
paid advertising. 

The second advantage over ac- 
cepted and established advertising 
mediums that broadcasting sta- 
tions are now assuming is this: 
Through experience, the Post 
Office Department has found it 
wise to endeavor to protect the 
public on all prize contests. To- 
day, an advertisement of a prize 
contest that is offered to publica- 
tions should first be submitted to 
the Post Office. The contest 
plan must meet certain definite 
requirements. It must, for ex- 
ample, offer to give as many first 
prizes as there are identical an- 
swers to the conditions laid down 
for the winning of the first prize. 
If there are three correct and 
equally-meritorious answers that 
should be given the first prize, then 
that prize must be given in the 
full amount to each of the three 
contestants. It cannot be divided. 
Another restriction: The time 
limit set by the advertiser must 
be of reasonable duration so that 
every person in the territory ap- 
pealed to has sufficient time in 
which to compete. 

These postal regulations are not 
imposed only on those who adver- 
tise their prize contests in publica- 
tion space. They apply also to those 
who advertise such contests by 
direct mail. 

Such regulation is a good thing 
not only for the public but for the 
advertiser as well. It is good,for 
the public because it protects the 
public from flim-flammers. It is 
good for the advertisers because it 
preserves the integrity of the prize 
contest idea. 

Now the question is: Can an 
unestablished medium in a mad ef- 
fort to establish its pulling power 
take this prize contest idea, run 
the gamut with it, and eventually 
spoil it for the other mediums? 
Should not the use of this idea 
over the radio, be subjected to the 
same regulations as is the case 
when periodical space or direct 
mail is used? 

This question was submitted to 
the United States Department of 
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Commerce—the only Government 
department that has jurisdiction, 
such as it is, over radio. D. B. 
Carson, of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion of the Department of Com- 
merce replied, saying: 

“The question of broadcast 
prize contests being a violation of 
the law has not been raised. The 
Secretary of Commerce has no 
control over the matter broadcast. 
It would seem that there would be 
a violation of the law if the mails 
are used for reply in connection 
with such contests.” 

This reply, it seems to us, is 
inadequate. True enough, the Post 
Office should be on the job to stop 
replies from reaching sponsors of 
dishonest prize contests over the 
radio. But how about beginning 
on the job at the source and 
censoring radio announcements of 
prize contests just as the Post 
Office censors printed announce- 
ments of such contests? Further- 
more, it has been shown in at 
least one prize contest, that an ad- 
vertiser announcing a prize con- 
test over the radio need not worry 
in the least about the Post Office. 
This advertiser made it a condition 
that all replies be sent by tele- 
graph. Since the Post Office can- 
not censor the radio announcements 
and cannot have anything to do 
with the contents of telegrams, 
unless they are partly or wholly 
relayed by mail, then obviously 
under such conditions there is no 
chance for Government censorship. 
Certainly it is unfair to expect ad- 
vertisers who use publication space 
or direct mail for announcing prize 
contests to submit to censorship 
while no Government department 
imposes any restriction upon radio. 

If promotors of radio advertis- 
ing are to continue in their en- 
deavors to turn broadcasting into 
an advertising medium, it would 
seem only fair that radio should 
be subjected to the same treat- 
ment of censorship accorded to 
proved and established mediums by 
the Government. In other words, 
advertisers over the radio should 
label their “advertising” and 
should have Government approval 
of any prize contest they offer to 
the public. 
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Success Bond 


ETTERHEADS OF DISTINCTION! 
First impressions, gained from a 
business letterhead may even take pre- 
cedence over the message typed upon 
the paper. The appearance, the feel, 
the crispness and crackle of the sheet, 
all conspire to create respect for the 
message carried on SUCCESS BOND. 


It is a big favorite with banks, railroads, 
and insurance companies, because it is of 
a quality commensurate with their im- 
portance and, furthermore, it cuts cost. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH > 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of ‘Neenah, Wisconsin Wispom Boxp 


Otp CouNcIL TREB BOND GLacigR BonD 
Success BonpD STONEWALL LINEN LEDGE! 


CHIEFTAIN Bonp Check the Oi remes RPSOLUTR LEDGER . 


N@ENAH BOND PRESTIGE LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purposes. 
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How General Motors Copes with 
the Seasonal Problem 


The Plan This Corporation Developed Has Accelerated Turnover and 
Helped Eliminate Waste 


By A. Bradley 


Assistant Treasurer, General Motors Corporation 


N regard to the seasonal char- 

acter of the automobile busi- 
ness, it may be said that the spring 
months always have been and still 
are the months of heaviest retail 
purchases of motor cars by the 
public. Although by far the larger 
proportion of automobiles are in 
service the year round, the buying 
urge still appears to be strongest 
in the spring. Even the trend to- 
ward closed cars, the proportion 
of which for General Motors Cor- 
poration has more than doubled 
during the past three years, and 
now amounts to over 70 per cent 
of the total, does not appear to 
have altered materially the sea- 
sonal trend. 

Seasonal variation, therefore, 
makes it necessary to have a 
greater number of cars available 
to retail purchasers at certain times 
of the year than at others. An 
analysis based primarily on our 
own experience for the past three 
years indicates a distribution by 
months as follows: 


January 4.2 per cent 
February —— 
March : ned 
April — 
May 1 1 a “ Ld 
jore 9.5 “ “ 
aly a3 « 
August = ~ 
September —- 
October | alee 
November — . = 
December ‘. ~ * 


There must, therefore, be avail- 
able for delivery in the peak month 
of April almost four times as many 
cars as during December or Janu- 
ary, and about twice as many as 
during each of the months July, 
August, September and October. 
The peak three-months’ period, 





Portion of an address delivered at a 
recent meeting of the American Manage- 
ment Association. 
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March, April and May, represents 
37.5 per cent of the year, or half 
as great a gain as the rete based on 
distributing the year’s business 
evenly throughout the _ twelve 
months, 

From the retail dealer’s stand- 
point, the ideal way of meeting the 
seasonal situation would, at first 
glance, appear to be for the fac- 
tory to vary its output in order to 
conform to the seasonal consumer 
demand. There are several good 
fundamental reasons why this can- 
not be done. 

It is a fundamental principle, 
therefore, that in order to operate 
economically, and thereby offer the 
greatest value to the public, fac- 
tories should operate on as level a 
line of production as can reason- 
ably be attained; and that radical 
changes in production schedules 
should be eliminated as far as pos- 
sible. Operating on a level pro- 
duction schedule means, of course, 
that during months of low retail 
demand the surplus of cars pro- 
duced over and above those pur- 
chased by the public must be 
stocked by the dealers, distributors, 
and the manufacturers, to be liqui- 
dated in the months of peak 
retail demand. 

From the standpoint of eco- 
nomical distribution, of course, it 
is desired to keep finished stocks 
down to the minimum, since the 
storing of this product not only 
requires additional capital, with its 
interest charge, but also expenses 
for insurance, and other storage 
costs. There is also the danger, if 
sales do not come up to expecta- 
tions, not only that the cost of 
carrying stocks of finished prod- 
uct may be unduly increased 
through prolonging the period of 
storage, but also that losses may 
result from the necessity of forced 
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Producing Results in the 


World’s Greatest Market 


N the rich, responsive New York market, where 
the sales opportunities for advertisers are greater 
than in any other market in the world, The 

New York Sun produces exceptional results for 
advertisers : 
Because it is read by people with purchasing im- 
pulse and purchasing power. 
Because it is a home newspaper and reaches all 
members of the family. 
Because its readers have confidence in the news 
and advertising which it publishes. 
For eight consecutive months advertisers have used 
more space in The Sun than in anv other New 
York evening newspaper. 
In February The Sun published 1,241,782 lines of 
advertising —leading the second New York evening 
newspaper by 52,090 lines. 
The Sun’s gain in February 1926 compared with 
February 1925—a gain of 222,796 lines—was larger 
than the gain of any other New York newspaper, 
seven-day morning as well as six-day evening. It 
exceeded the combined gains of all the other New 
York evening newspapers by 20,464 lines. 


The Sun is first in advertising among the evening newspapers 
of New York because it is first in its ability to produce results. 


Sun 





280 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
TON WASHINGTON, D. C. CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Old South Building Munsey Building 208 So. La Salle St. First National Bank Building 


LOS ANGELES PARIS LONDON 
Van Nuys Building 49 Avenue de 1l’Opera 40-43 Fleet St. 
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A Straight Talk to 


the Advertiser’s Pocketbook 


Probably more failures have resulted from unwise selection of 
advertising mediums than from any other source. And the 
sum of money absolutely wasted through this cause alone. 
unquestionably totals millions. 

So far as the St. Paul Market is concerned, the problem of 
medium does not exist. The Dispatch and Pioneer Press have 
solved this most perplexing advertising problem, 




















It is fundamental that an advertising medium should 
do the following three things, and the better it does 
them, the more valuable it is to the merchant. 


1ST: Concentrate Upon the Desired Market. 


The Dispatch-Pioneer Press does in a remarkable degree. The 
total net paid city circulation is more than 98% of the esti- 
mated number of English-reading families . . . . almost 
100% coverage. 


QND: Involve a Minimum of Waste. 


Morning, evening and Sunday home delivered circulation per- 
mits the merchant to talk to every member of the family re- 
gardless of his newspaper preference or what his reading’ 
habits may be. The best medium for any advertiser is the 
one that will enable him to tell his story to the greatest num- 
ber of his possible customers in their homes 








RD: Produce Results in Reasonable 


Proportion to its cost. 


The Dispatch and Pioneer Press offer the lowest rate per line 
per thousand of home delivered circulation in the Twin Cities 
Advertisers in these papers talk to the largest group of St 
Paul people that can possibly be reached in any manner and 
they do it at ONE LOW COST 


St. Paul Dispatch 
S11. Paul Pioneer Press 


“THE 12-HOUR PAPERS” 


These Papers carry YOUR message to THIS entire mar- 
ket ..:..in the most effective way and at the lowest cost 


O’MARA and ORMSBEE, Inc., New York 


Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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selling, i. e., distress merchandis- 
ing, of the excess stock at the end 
of the regular selling season. 

This phase of the problem is of 
vital consideration when plans are 
under way for the factory to 
manufacture a new line of prod- 
ucts, since the new program may 
be seriously delayed, with result- 
ing loss to the manufacturer, the 
dealers and distributors. In short, 
at first glance, economical manu- 
facture requiring level production, 
and economical distribution, in- 
volving minimum stocks of finished 
product, appear to be diametrically 
opposed. 

The operating program of the 
General Mctors Corporation is a 
compromise between the two plans 
just described. Factories vary their 
production schedules within the 
three limits established by (1) 
plant capacity, (2) the accumula- 
tion of stocks of finished product 
which are not excessive when 
viewed in their relationship to cur- 
rent retail demand and the necessi- 
ties of seasonal requirements, and 
(3) the maintenance of reasonably 
steady rates of operation with re- 
sulting benefits to employees 
through continuous employment 
and the avoidance of the economic 
loss which results from violent 
fluctuations in the rate of manu- 
facturing operations. 

The original estimate of the 
year’s domestic sales volume is 
based upon an estimate of the 
number of cars which are likely to 
be sold to the public by the entire 
automotive industry, segregated 
into (1) Low-Price Group, (2) 
Medium-Price Group and (3) 
High-Price Group. The estimate 
for the industry is based primarily 
upon actual experience for the last 
three sales years, after giving care- 
ful consideration to the probable 
number of automobiles needed to 
replace those which will be worn 
out or otherwise destroyed during 
the coming year, and an appraisal 
of the general business situation 
for the coming year. 

The expectation of each car di- 
vision is determined after giving 
consideration to the expected total 
amount of business available for 
its respective price group and the 
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competitive situation of the di- 
vision. It must be borne in mind 
that these estimates concern a 
future period and must of neces- 
sity reflect an appraisal not only 
of the general business situation, 
but also of the effect of new 
models, price reductions, and other 
factors, not only by ourselves, but 
also by competitors, all of which 
must be weighed beforehand. The 
estimate for each division, on ap- 
proval by the executive committee, 
is referred to as the original 
Divisional Index. 

So far the procedure is not 
radically unlike that followed for 
the past six years. There is un- 
doubtedly a better background for 
the estimates for the industry, and 
the distribution of the total among 
the three major price groups ; also 
more experience for gauging the 
performance of the several di- 
visions. The step forward which 
the General Motors Corporation 
has taken, however, consists not so 
much in more accurately forecast- 
ing the year’s business, as in de- 
veloping a method which insures a 
change in its production schedules 
the moment actual experience in- 
dicates a change in the trend of re- 
tail deliveries to the public. 


THE BASIC PRINCIPLE 


The first and controlling prin- 
ciple in the establishment of Gen- 
eral Motors production schedules 
is that they shall be based abso- 
lutely upon the ability of its dis- 
tributors and dealers to sell cars 
to the public. Each car division 
now receives from its dealers 
every ten days the actual number 
of cars delivered to consumers, the 
number of new orders taken, the 
total orders on hand, and the num- 
ber of new and used cars on hand. 
Each ten-day period, the actual 
results are compared with the 
month’s forecast, and each month, 
as these figures are received, the 
entire situation is carefully ana- 
lyzed to see whether the original 
estimate was too high or too low. 

If it is decided that the estimate 
was too high, the production 
schedule is immediately reduced. 
If, on the other hand, it is found 
that the retail demand is greater 
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than had been estimated, the pro- 
duction program is increased, pro- 
vided the plant capacity permits. 
In this way, the production pro- 
gram is compared month by 
month, in fact, ten-day period by 
ten-day period, and the necessary 
adjustments in the production 
schedule and in the estimate of the 
year’s volume (i. ¢., Divisional 
Index) are made. In other words, 
instead of attempting to lay down 
a hard-and-fast production pro- 
gram a year ahead and to stick to 
it regardless of the retail demand, 
the corporation now follows the 
policy of keeping production at all 
times under control and in correct 
alignment with the indicated an- 
nual retail demand, and with the 
minimum accumulation of finished 
product in the hands of dealers 
for seasonal requirements, which 
the flexibility of production sched- 
ules permits. 

The economic gain resulting to 
the 15,000 dealers in General Motors 
products due to more closely align- 
ing current production with the 
movement of the final product into 
the hands of ultimate consumers, 
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has been even more marked. For 
example, for the United States, 
the turnover of General Motors 
dealers’ new car stocks for the en- 
tire year was twelve times, or more 
than twice that of the preceding 
year, and approximately 25 per 
cent greater than any previous 
year. 

The automobile business, in com- 
mon with other businesses, un- 
doubtedly will continue to have its 
“good” and “poor” years. The 
business is also to a considerable 
extent seasonal in character, which 
means that finished goods must be 
stocked beforehand in order to 
meet the demand of peak months. 
There is the growth factor, pos- 
sibly less significant for the future 
than for the past. It is not pos- 
sible accurately to forecast very 
far ahead the trend of general 
business, since it depends so large- 
ly on concurrent developments 
within the entire business situation 
during the intervening period. The 
corporation has, hewever, taken a 
real step forward in obtaining by 
ten-day periods from its 15,000 
dealers actual data regarding 
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No Penalty on National 
Advertising 


When you use Transcript space to help 
your New England dealers, you can buy 
that space as cheaply as the dealer him- 
self. There is no penalty on national 
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Modes e° Manners 


Announces 


Another New District 


Evansville 


The circulation for this latest addition to 
the constantly increasing number of 
Modes & Manners territories is to be 
drawn from southern Indiana and the 
adjacent districts of southern Illinois and 
northern Kentucky. 

Selection of readers for the Evansville district 

is to be made from the preferred charge ac- 

counts of a select group of retail institutions 

of that city and will be added to the circula- 

tion of Modes & Manners with the June, 1926 

issue. 


Another new Modes & Manners 
district will be announced soon. 


Advertising ts still being accepted at previous rates 
based on 200,000 circulation. 


Every Copy of Modes & Manners 
goes by mail, every issue, to selected 
homes of known buying power. 


7 
Modes e° Manners 


PUBLISHED BY STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 
New York - Chicago - Paris 


AMOS H. WEIGEL, Business Manager 


JOHN R. REILLY JOSEPH C. QUIRK 
Western Advertising Manager Eastern Advertising Manager 
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The Colleges 
AreGrowing! 


And so are college stores! 
The Princeton University 
Store has increased its 
business from $50,000 in 
1905 to a present annual 
volume of over a half a 
million dollars. 


College registrations have 
doubled in six years and 
on every campus the retail 
stores are growing with 
the colleges. And so is 
the business of the manu- 
facturers who are selling 
through these stores. 


We can show you a long 
list of such _ businesses, 
businesses which have 
availed themselves of our 
constantly enlarging fa- 
cilities to help them get 
college trade. 


Ask Us Anything You 
Want to Know About 
Colleges 


Established 1913 
COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
37 SO. WABASH AVE,, CHICAGO 
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movement of the finished product 
into the hands of consumers. By 
this method, a change in trend can 
be detected much more quickly and 
with much greater certainty than 
has been possible heretofore, so 
that necessary adjustment of 
manufacturing programs can be 
made more promptly. 

It is an economic principle, if 
not yet an economic law, that the 
closer one gets to the consumer, 
the less fluctuation there is in the 
purchase and consumption of 
goods; and the view is generally 
accepted that the wide variations 


_in business activity result to a very 


large degree from production hav- 
ing proceeded at a rate in excess 
of current demand or consumption 
at certain times, which must be 
followed by periods of subnormal 
activity, during which stocks of 
goods must be liquidated before 
business can proceed on an even 
keel with current production in 
line with current consumption. 

It is to avoid the economic loss 
resulting, not only to itself from 
uneven schedules and excessive in- 
ventories, but to its dealers 
through excessive carrying charges, 
and its employees through less reg- 
ular employment, that the General 
Motors Corporation has taken this 
constructive step forward in ad- 
justing its current operations to 
ultimate consumer demand. To the 
extent that it can accomplish this 
purpose, it will contribute some- 
thing toward stabilizing its own 
business, a result which, if it can 
be made widespread, will contrib- 
ute much toward the elimination 
of waste resulting from disloca- 
tion or ill-adjustment of industry, 
and thereby increase the economic 
well-being of the country as a 
whole. 


Wichita Club and Printers 
Hold Joint Meeting 


The Wichita, Kans., Advertising Club 
and the printing industry of Wichita, 
held a joint meeting last week. Earl B. 
Bowman, of the S. D. Warren Company, 
Boston, Mass., spoke on “Co-ordination 
of Newspaper, Magazine and Direct Ad 
vertising.”” The meeting was presided 
over by H. W. Albright, manager of the 
Wichita office of the Western News 
paper Union. 
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THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
A WEEKLY FARM PAPER 


Thoroughly Covers a GOOD Market 


March Ist reports of the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank of Omaha and of trust companies and banks of 
that city and Lincoln show payments of farm mortgage 
loans on that date to be two to three times greater 
than in the past three ‘years. Payments were made 
from earnings rather than through re-financing and 
were more promptly made than at any time since 1919. 


Within the past six months deposits in State Banks 
have been the greatest in the history of the state. 


These reports conclusively evidence the sound, substan- 
tial character of rural Nebraska. They are indicative of 
the opportunties for increased business to be antici- 
pated therefrom. The Nebraska farm market was never 
a better market for consistent, constructive sales and 
advertising development. 


The Nebraska Farmer intensively covers that market. 
It has a circulation of over 105,000 copies weekly. More 
than 90,000 of this is in Nebraska—a coverage equivalent 
to almost three-fourths of all the farm homes in the 
state. With such coverage, through one paper, adver- 
tisers may economically—and at the same time—ef- 
fectively, develop farm trade in Nebraska. 


Ask us about Nebraska 





THE NEBRASKA FARMER 


Nebraska’s Farm Paper 
SAM R. McKELVIE, Publisher, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue 
New York 





Advertisers desiring national coverage in the 
leading agricultural states should use the 
Standard Farm Paper Unit—2, 000, 000 circa- 
lation with local influence. 
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Why Hitch the Cart 
Before the Horse? 





ne 
CHIGAGO 


Catalogs, Booklets, 
Broadsides, Folders, 
Leaflets, Window 
Displays, Counter 
Cards, and other 
forms of printed 
sales literature 


al ht mechanical process 
of transferring ink to paper—is 
one of the /ast operations in the pro- 
duction of Printed Matter. 


The logical first step is the building of a 
selling plan—and its incorporation into 
the proper type-of sales literature. For 
only through co-ordination of sound 
merchandising policy, persuasive copy, 
and correct physical form can maximum 
selling power be attained. 

To provide surety of selling power, MANz maintains 
an exceptionally capable Creative a 
every member of which has a background of 
more than ten years’ intensive advertising-mer- 
chandising experience. 

And, working as one with this distinctive Direct 
Mail Creative Service is the largest complete 
printing plant of its kind in existence—where 
everything required for a complete printed prod- 
uct is manufactured without stepping outside 
our door. 


Any size job is a MANZ size job 


MANZ CORPORATION 
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4001-4053 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO 
Su hy 
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The Problem of Protecting Grade 
Marks 


Grade Marks May Be Protected by Making Them Trade-Marks 


Washington Bureau 
Printers’ INK 


of 

ECENTLY, one of the largest 

importers and distributors of 
rice in the country applied for 
registration on about eighty trade- 
marks. This wholesale application 
for registration by one concern 
was so unusual that the trade- 
mark division of the Patent Office 
referred it to one of the organiza- 
tions of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to determine the status of 
the marks. The decision was that 
all of the marks were evidently 
used by the company as grade 
marks to identify various kinds 
and qualities of rice. But it was 
also found that the marks were 
originated and used exclusively by 
the applicant, and registration as 
trade-marks was allowed. 

In many instances, original grade 
marks have assumed exceptional 
value, and numerous cases are on 
record in which one manufacturer 
has adopted the grade mark of 
another and secured registration 
on it as a trade-mark. This sort 
of thing constitutes a perplexing 
problem for the manufacturer 
whose grade mark is confiscated, 
since there is no law to protect the 
ownership of a grade mark, al- 
though perhaps the majority of 
manufacturers use grade marks to 
indicate their different grades and 
kinds of merchandise. 

To protect a grade mark, evi- 
dence must be produced to show 
that it has been actually used as 
a trade-mark and that it is ac- 
cepted as such by the public. This 
was plainly shown in the case of 
the Edmonds Shoe Company 
against Beck MHazzard, Inc., in 
which Commissioner Robertson 
held that the latter concern is en- 
titled to register a mark consist- 
ing of the representation of the 
end of a gable roof, having there- 
on the words, “Tom, Dick and 
Harry,” and the representation of 
a lantern, as a trade-mark for 
shoes, notwithstanding the prior 
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registration by the Edmonds Shoe 
Co., of the words “Tom,” “Dick” 
and “Harry,” separately, and the 
use in advertising of these three 
words together. 

In his decision, the commissioner 
held that a trade-mark right can- 
not be acquired by mere advertis- 
ing, and that the testimony clearly 
showed that the words in question 
were used by the Edmonds Shoe 
Company only as grade marks. 
The commissioner referred to a 
number of decisions regarding the 
use of grade marks, and the testi- 
mony of the opposer’s own wit- 
nesses as to the use of the words 
as grade marks and the use of 
these words in connection with the 
trade-mark “Foot-Fitter.” 

He explained that even when 
the trade-mark was used with the 
grade marks in the advertisements, 
the marks were used in such a way 
as to indicate the grades of the 
shoes, since the advertisement 
prominently displayed the “Foot- 
Fitter” trade-mark. 


WHAT THE DECISION POINTS TO 


While this decision, in contrast 
to several important court deci- 
sions on the subject, seems to draw 
a very fine distinction between a 
grade mark and a trade-mark, it 
must be admitted that every 
original grade mark has some of 
the elements of a trade-mark. At 
least, the decision serves to call 
attention to the important fact 
that the owners of valuable grade 
marks should take the precaution 
to use their marks in such a way 
that they can be completely pro- 
tected against infringement. In 
laying a groundwork for this pro- 
tection, the intent of the owner is 
a very. important factor. 

As far back as 1891, the United 
States Supreme Court rendered a 
decision which established the 
theory of the old practice that one 
trade-mark was sufficient for a 
single manufacturer. In this de- 
cision, the court held that the evi- 
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Use 


Mes develop with 
use. Making good 


ads look well in type is 
setting-up exercise for 
trained minds in the com- 
plete printing establish- 
ment. In ours. 


McGRAW-PHILLIPS 
PRINTING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
A Complete Printing Establishment 


roth Ave. at 36th St., New York 




















SPECIAL OFFERING 
10,000 Envelopes 


6% 8X including printing 


$1.60 per 1,000 


5,000 Envelopes 
$1.80 per 1,000 


Delivered 





Other envelopes propor- 
tionately low. Cash with 
order unless rated. 


Greenwich Envelope Co. 
INCORPORATED 

318 Mott St., New York,N. Y. 

MAIL ORDERS FILLED ALL 
OVER U. S. 


We issue a monthly Price List. 
Send for it. It is a great 
money saver. 
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dence showed that the complainants 
adopted and used their alleged 
trade-mark for sheetings, consist- 
ing of the letters “L. L.” asa mark 
to indicate grade or quality. Hence, 
the decision of the lower court 
which did not consider the mark 
in the nature of a trade-mark was 
affirmed. 

In 1909, evidently because of the 
development of manufacturing, 
the United States Circuit Court 
of New York, in the case of the 
Capewell Horse Nail Company ys, 
Mooney, held that a trade-mark 
for horse shoe nails was not invalid 
because the owner did not use it 
on all grades of the nails made 
by him. In this case, the court 
said that the owner may have dif- 
ferent trade-marks for different 
grades where the primary purpose 
of each is to indicate origin and 
not quality. 

In the same year, the Court of 
Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, rendered a_ decision 
which has become one of the lead- 
ing factors in trade-mark practice. 
In this decision, the court held that 
a firm may have one or a dozen 
marks, but, owing to the nature 
and object of trade-marks, it 
seldom happens that more than 
one mark is used by any dealer to 
designate a particular article. 

It is obvious that these last two 
decisions had a tendency to estab- 
lish the right of a manufacturer to 
own and register as many trade- 
marks as he desired, provided he 
used them primarily to indicate 
origin. Then, in 1911, the United 
States Circuit Court of the 7th 
Circuit gave as its opinion that a 
manufacturer of a class of goods 
of different grades may use dif- 
ferent trade-marks, each of which 
indicates origin and ownership and, 
at the same time, a_ particular 
grade of his goods. This was the 
case of the Dixie Cotton Felt Mat- 
tress Co., vs. Stearns and Foster 
Co. Then, later in 1911, the 
United States Circuit Court of 
New York further clarified the 
status of the grade mark by hold- 
ing: 
“In principle, there is no pos- 
sible ground for refusing to 
recognize any number of trade- 
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Over His Door 
The Dealer 
Advertises Your Product 


Enable the millions who read your 
national advertising to “spot” the 
place of local supply. Thus both 
your dealer and you will cash in to 
the maximum degree on your na- 
tional advertising. 


Your trade name or trade mark, 
exactly duplicated in the raised glass 
letters of a Flexlume Electric Sign, 
on the front of a local distributor’s 
store will produce this effective and 
economical selling tie-up. 


\ e 
Let us mail you proven plans for 
putting this attractive “dealer help” 
into operation. 
We also build exposed-lamp and 
other electric signs for those 
who prefer or require them. 
FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1040 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Flexlume” Offices—All Principal Cities 











‘The Day-and Night Sign 
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marks which are really such. That 
is to say, if a man can show that 
the public has in fact come to 
recognize six marks, each as 
separately indicating his manu- 
facture, even though they are used 
together, it should be no concern 
of the court to interfere.” 

Undoubtedly, all of these de- 
cisions lead up to a ruling in the 
case of the Standard Underground 
Cable Company by the Court of 
Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, in which it was held 
that the Patent Office was not in 
a position to dictate to anybody 
as to what constituted his trade- 
mark. That has been the position 
of the office uniformly where 
there has been a showing of actual 
use of a mark according to the 
accepted definition of a_ trade- 
mark. 

Several subsequent opinions of 
the Patent Office plainly show the 
influence of the decisions men- 
tioned. In the case of the 
Columbian Rope Company vs. 
Hooven & Allison Company, the 
office held that marks for rope 
which differ in color from that of 
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the rope, being different colored 
strands, are not grade marks but 
good trade-marks. That decision 
was rendered in 1923, and the fol- 
lowing year, the office held that 
Crispo Smilax—two trade-marks— 
may be used properly on the same 
package, “Crispo” only being 
registered. 


THE PUBLIC DECIDES 


In 1925, the Patent Office, in 
deciding the case of the Crawford, 
McGregor & Canby Company, de- 
cided that it is not inconsistent to 
hold that a mark, such as “Par,” 
for golf clubs may be used as a 
style or grade mark and also as a 
trade-mark. However, this de- 
cision noted and emphasized that 
much depends upon the interpre- 
tation which the public gives to a 
notation on the goods as well as 
what is the intent of the owner. 

Even a number, first used as a 
grade mark, may be made into a 
good trade-mark. Evidently, the 
very large number of numerals 
registered as trade-marks is the 
result of this fact. In 1923, the 
United States Circuit Court for the 
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—a “move” to 
serve you better. 
Our New York Office has 
taken up larger quarters at 


Suite 914 and 915 
25 West 43rd Street 


s PRODUCTS 


METAL SPECIALTIES 
Stampings 
Wire Formings 
Etched Metal Products 
Name Plates 
Advertising Specialties 
Indoor Advertising Signs 
Checks and Badges 
Card Holders 
Calendar Supplies 
Cabinet Hardware 
Small Nails 
Machinery 


VANderbilt 2926 


Harry B. Eccleston, New York 
Manager, and his staff have ac- 
quired better facilities for serv- 
ing Metropolitan Accounts. 


Main Office and Factory, Allentown, Pa. 
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THE BUDGET SYSTEM’ 


Ww a time when guessing and hoping were the 
basis for production schedules, and financing, 


and selling, and advertising. 


Came along the soap man, the soup man, and the shoe 
man, who applied the principles of the Budget System— 
and prospered greatly. 


But much Industry still thinks it is “different”— not 
believing that 2 and 2 are-4 in Pittsburgh as in Cleveland 
— in Steel as in Soup. 


We welcome the opportunity to prove to Industrials that 
the Budget System, based upon scientific forecasts, is the 
only logical means for executive direction and control of 
production schedules, financing, selling, and advertising, as 
well as being the justification therefor. 


Bissell & Land 


( A ad verltsing & Merchandisin es 


337 Boulevard of the Allies 
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T is not necessary to impress upon Perfumers the 

necessity of using attractive bottles. 

They already know how important a sales factor 

the bottle is in catching the feminine eye. Thev 
realize that quite often the container determines 
Milady’s selection of perfume. 
For many years, when the glass package question has 
arisen, we have been looked upon as a logical source 
of supply for toilet goods ware because of our com- 
plete hand blown and machine made facilities. If we 
can ever be of any help to you, don’t hesitate to let 
us know. 


Hlinvis Glass Company 
Established 1873 
ALTON ILLINOIS 
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7th Circuit held that a number may 
be considered a good trade-mark if 
its primary adoption is solely to 
indicate origin, but if the figures 
indicate grade or quality only, 
then it may not be the basis for 
valid trade-marks. The same 
court held that the numbers, “50,” 
“60,” “80,” and “90” were not valid 
marks, where it appeared that the 
figures were used and understood 
by the trade to indicate certain 
sizes of tools. 

Of course, it is impossible to 
register any grade mark as a 
trade-mark that is in common use 
in a trade or industry, as a great 
many cases prove. But the court 
and Patent Office decisions men- 
tioned unmistakably show that the 
original and exclusively used 
grade mark can be protected by 
trade-mark registration if it is 
frst used to indicate origin, 
rather than grade or quality. It 
may be used to indicate both origin 
and grade, and its status as a 
trade-mark established on- the 
basis that, although formerly 
used as a grade mark, it is ac- 
cepted by the public as an indicator 
of origin, thus fulfilling the pur- 
pose of a trade-mark. There is 
no doubt that this may be brought 
about largely by means of adver- 
tising. But the decision in the 
Edmonds Shoe Company case 
plainly shows that advertising a 
grade-mark as such, in connection 
with an established trade-mark, is 
not sufficient. In such advertising, 
the former grade mark must be so 
coupled with the trade-mark as to 
plainly show the intent of the 
owner to fix it in the public mind as 
a trade-mark, which may or may 
not also suggest or indicate grade 
or quality. 


Form Refrigerator Company 
at St. Louis 


C. F. Boyer, A. O. Lienhop and J. A. 
Woodson have organized the Boyer Re- 
frigerator Company, Inc., at St. Louis. 

r. Boyer, who is head of the new 
company, was formerly secretary and 
director of sales of the Gustav J. 
Gruendler Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis. Mr. Lienhop was recently vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Banta Refrigerator Company, Clearfield, 
Pa.. and Mr. Woodson was formerly 
with the Chevrolet Motor Company. 








us start you off with 
good layout & copy. 
Let us finish the job 
with excellent typog- 
raphy and presswork. 


Currier & Harrorp L% 
Seleétive Advertising 
468 Fourth Ave. N.Y. Cal. 6076 
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New Accounts for Matteson- 


Fogarty-Jordan 

The Foote-Burt Company, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of. the Aerobell Clothes 
Washer, the Recording Devices Com- 

any, Columbus, manufacturer of the 

ayton Time Lock for doors, and the 
Sutter Basin Company, Sacramento Val- 
ley, Calif., an irrigated land project 
owned by Ogden Armour, have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
the Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. 

Newspapers will be used in the cam- 
paigns of all three accounts. In addi- 
tion, magazines will be used by the Re- 
cording evices Company and farm pa 
pers by the Sutter Basin Company. 





To Represent Australian 


Publication 

The “Shire & Municipal. Record,” 
published for the Australian Govern- 
ment by the Law Book Company of 
Australasia, Ltd., has appointed the 
John D. Hamilton Company, New York, 
publishers’ representative, as representa- 
tive in the United States and Canada. 


R. D. Stanish with Salt Lake 
City Agency 


R. D. Stanish, recently advertising 





and sales manager of the Paris Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah, has taken 
over the management of the Skankey 
Advertising Agency, of that city. 
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Campaign Started on Miller & 


Lux Properties 

Miller & Lux, Inc., San Francisco, 
which owns some 800,000 acres of 
land in California, Oregon and Nevada, 
has started an advertisin campaign in 
California newspapers, offering for sale 
the major part of its holdings. The 
campaign will be gradually extended 
eastward in newspapers and periodicals, 
Emil Brisacher and Staff, San Fran- 
cisco advertising agency, are directing 
this campaign. 





Death of F. A. Farrar 


Frederick A. Farrar, for many 
years engaged in advertising work at 
Chicago, died at that city on March 10, 
He was at one time advertising man- 
ager of the Adams & Elting Company, 
manufacturer of paint, Chicago, and 
when that company consolidated with 
The Glidden ompany, he went to 
Cleveland as advertising manager of 
The Glidden Company. He later re- 
turned to Chicago where he has since 
been associated with the Chicago Mill- 
work Lumber Company. 





Join General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Agency 
David Lennox and Ralph Wishard 
have joined the Indianapolis office of 
the General Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany. 
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correctly to sales 


productivity. 


“Waste Places 
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MORE POWER TO YOUR ADVERTISING 


DVERTISING is the machine 

tool of the Sales Department— 
multiplying individual sales produc- 
Yet it is not always geared 


our clients to relate both forms of 


Write for our book 


Doyle. Kitchen 6 McCormick Inc. 


2 WEST 45" STREET NEW YORK 


Ad vertisings 















-and less waste/ 
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ra | about OREGON 


70% of the buying power of 
the State of Oregon is Outside 
of the city of Portland +:+:: 





Klammath Falls is 388 miles 
from Portland. Baker is 338 
miles away. Marshfield, 287. 


Fully 70% of Oregon’s buying 
power is remote from Port- 
land. To cover Oregon most 


effectively, split your advertis- 








It is obvious that the people ‘ ~~ 
of these cities—and other simi- '8 4PPTOpriation in accordance 
with the allocation of buy- 


larly located cities—do not do ing power—30% in Portland 
their buying in Portland. They newspapers, 70% in newspapers 
trade at home. outside of Portland. 


THE DaL_es—Chronicle 


SALEM—Capital Journal 
La GRANDE—Observer 


ALBANY—Democrat-Herald 
EuGENE—Guard BAKER—Democrat 


MarsHFIELD—Coos Bay Times Benp—Central Ore. Press 
KLAMMATH Fa.tis—Herald 


These papers reach unduplicated 29,000 
families, representing 140,000 to 170,000 
consumers, at 231/2 cents per line. 
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564 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Los ANGELES SEATTLE 


CHICAGO New York 
Title Ins. Bldg. 212 Madison St. 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 270 Madison Ave. 


Write for information on co-operation 











This Direct-Mail Campaign Broke 
a World’s Record 


It Helped Sell 717 Insurance Applications in One Month 


By M. S. Charlton 


eerie. Hugh E. Van de 
Walker, insurance salesman of 
Ypsilanti, Mich., got an idea that 
he could beat the world’s record 
for writing the greatest number of 
insurance applications in one 
month. He did and three short 
letters helped him pull the trick. 

In conference with his advertis- 
ing counsel it developed that his 
“operating capital” consisted of the 
following: 


1. The personal acquaintance of 10,000 
men, fully one-fifth of whom were known 
by their first names. 

2. Extreme popularity throughout 
Michigan and the surrounding States. 

3. A well-known insurance company 
behind him. 

4. An attractive non-medical examina- 
tion policy. 


A study of these assets led all 
concerned to decide that direct 
mail was the logical medium to 
employ and that the campaign 
should be a personal appeal from 
one friend to another. Some mur- 
mured objections having to do with 
the questionable ethics of soliciting 
business on a friendly basis were 
over-ruled, subsequent events prov- 
ing the soundness of departing 
from an established custom in this 
particular instance. 

Of the entire list available to 
Mr. Van de Walker, only 3,094 
names were selected. These men 
were addressed as “Dear Frank,” 
“Dear Bill,” etc., and deliberately 
asked to help the good cause 
along by sending in an application 
for insurance. 

On November 3, the first letter 
was processed, filled in, personally 
signed by Mr. Van de Walker and 
sent out, accompanied by an appli- 
cation blank. Two hundred and 
eighty-one of the applications, 
properly signed, were returned— 
or 9 per cent. The letter follows: 


Dear (Fred) . 
It must be this wonderful Autumn air 
—flames in the forehead of the morning 
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sky.”” Something has fired my ambition. 
I am out to break an existing world’s 
record—and you can help me do it. 

The fact is I want to write more in- 
surance applications in one month than 
mortal man has ever written before—564 
to be exact. 

This is the month—November. Peoria 
Life is my company, eleventh in volume 
of business among the seventy-four com- 
panies operating in Michigan. My policy 
requires no medical examination and is 
available in units of $1,000 up to $3,000 
maximum, with or without disability 
clause. 

Your application, in any amount at all, 
is what will push me over the top. You 
can send me a check later on, when I 
deliver the policy. 

Now you have the whole story, and a 
world’s record hangs in the balance. Do 
I win? 

Most sincerely yours, 


After the returns were in on the 
first mailing, the total number of 
names was reduced to 1,300 as a 
result of carefully checking vari- 
ous sources of information which 
indicated that such elimination was 
desirable. For the first follow-up, 
eight of Mr. Van de Walker’s 
most influential friends were 
brought into play. These men di- 
vided between them the 1,300 
names and the following letter was 
sent to their fraternal or business 
associates on their personal sta- 
tionery and over their personal 
signatures. The letters were dated 
variously, from the 12th to the 
16th. 


Dear (Fred): 

As you know, our good friend Hugh 
Van de Walker of Ypsilanti is trying 
to break the world’s record for the great 
est number of insurance applications 
written in a single month. 

This is the month—November. 

I don’t know of anyone more deserving 
of success than Van. He has done a lot 
for (Rotary, etc.) He has given gen 
erously of his time and effort. It is well 
within our power to help him achieve his 
life’s ambition. 

I carry a policy with Van myself, and 
consider it one of the best I have.. The 
policy he wants to interest you in— 
$1,000 to $3,000 without any medical ex- 
amination—is undeniably a good invest- 
ment. 

Very likely you have already sent him 
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Uncle Jake says— 


HE same number of revolutions 
are required to draw an empty 
bucket from the well as a full one. 


It costs as much and more, in 
money, time and effort to place an 
inferior product on the market, as it 





does to establish a superior one. 


K. V. P. Bond and Ledger papers 
are superior. Those who use them 
cheerfully admit this fact, hence we 
are not required to spend money, 
time and effort on re-orders—they 
just naturally come to us, but we buy 
this space in order to induce the non- 
users to advance their own interests 
by becoming users of K. V. P. Bond 
and Ledger papers. 





KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT (0, 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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EVERY SALES CHART is a SERIES 
of PEAKS AND VALLEYS 


What will a graph of your sales show? 


Unusual conditions may cause striking peaks 
and valleys in your sales chart but, on the whole, 
peaks reflect seasonable demand, valleys, the 
aftermath of heavy buying. . 


Sales executives have found that the answer 
to “How to build up the valleys” lies largely in 
stimulating sales during slack seasons. 


Those who have been most successful in 
stimulating sales in slack seasons have found in 
direct mail advertising an economical and 
highly efficient aid. 


It is the business of the organization of 
William Green to plan, create and produce 
effective direct mail advertising campaigns that 
help to build substantial sales increases and 
build up the valleys that appear in the sales chart. 


An organization with more than thirty-nine 
years of experience gained in cooperating with 
clients in varied industries. Is it not reasonable 
to expect that this experience added to yours 
can help you to add a substantial volume of 
business without disturbing your present sales 
and advertising program in any way? 


It can be done. May a representative call 
and discuss ways and means with you? 


WILLIAM GREEN 


a Corporation 


Complete Direct Advertising Service & Counsel 
Sales Promotion Marketing erchandising 


627 West 43rd Street New York City 
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your application. If you have not, may 
I suggest that you hunt up the blank 
which accompanied his letter, sign it, and 
get it to him very soon? November 30 
is closing day. The amount can be de- 


cided later, if you like, and you need 
pay no money until Van delivers the 


policy. f 
Let’s push him over the top. Let’s 
get this world’s record for him. I’m 
doing what I can; now it’s up to you. 
And I know you will come through! 
Yours in (etc.) 


One hundred and five more ap- 
plications were received—8 per 
cent of the list to which the letters 
were addressed. 

Following these returns, the list 
was again carefully checked and 
cut to 535 names. To these per- 
sons was sent the second and last 
follow-up, another letter personally 
signed by Mr. Van de Walker: 


Dear (Fred): 

It must be that you were out when my 
first letter called on you. 

I explained that I was trying to break 
an existing world’s record—trying to sell 
more insurance applications in one month 
than have ever been sold before. 

Your application will help me. In fact, 
I need it if I am to crash through a 
winner. 

It isn’t as though I am asking some- 
thing for nothing. A non-medical exami- 
nation policy with the Peoria Life, in 
units of $1,000 up to $3,000, is a darn 
good investment! Just look over the rates 
which are enclosed, together with an ap- 
plication blank. 

Will you sign your application quite 
soon and send it in to me? If received 
after November 30 it will not apply 
against this world’s record I am trying 


to smash. 
Thank you, a lot. You needn’t send 


any money until I deliver the policy. 
Most sincerely yours, 


The last few days of the month 
were devoted to making telephone 
calls, sending telegrams and doing 
what little personal solicitation was 
possible. The majority of the 
total returns—331 applications, or 
61.8 per cent of the final 535 names 
—arrived between the time of re- 
ceipt of the last follow-up letter 
and the end of the month. 

Disquieting news arrived at the 
Van de Walker headquarters 
shortly after the campaign was 
started. E. Houghton, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., had set a new high 
mark by writing 690 applications 
in October. 

However, when all the returns 
were in and the results totaled, an- 
other world’s record—this time 717 
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WHAT 
WHAT 
WHAT 


does your 
prospect do upon re- 
ceiving your present 
propaganda ? 

Are you really con- 
fident that your an- 
nouncements are no- 
ticed ? 

Think it over, then 
send for a copy and 
pamphlet of the Latz 
Letter—“‘The Mighty 


Missive.” 


HARRY LATZ 


Alamac Hotel, New York City 
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| 
An old established invest- | 
ment banking institution | 
with offices in the principal 
cities of the country wants, 
as representatives, sales- 
men of the following type: 

1. You are now making good 
as a producer in a sales 
organization. 

. You are from 30 to 40 years 
of age, with seasoned train- 
ing in selling intangibles to 
executives. 

You have a distinct liking 
for financial matters. 

. You are sufficiently in ear- 
nest and have such respon- 
sibilities, as will make you 
think carefully before enter- 
ing into a line which should 
become your life work. 





Give all details in your first 
letter such as age, educa- 
tion, experience, etc., all in 
strict confidence. 

Please Address Box 26, c/o 
Our Advertising Agents 
Doremus & Company 
44 Broad St., New York 


ee = | 
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insurance applications in one 
month —had_ been _ established, 
$1,370,250 in new business had been 
secured, and $48,162.80 cash, cover- 
ing the first annual premiums, had 
been received. 

The total cost of the entire cam- 
paign amounted to $607.53 and in- 
cluded such items as advertising 
plan and copy, stationery, process 
work, addressing, postage, extra 
stenographic and clerical help, pub- 
licity reprints for enclosure in last 
letter, application blanks, telephone 
calls and telegrams. 

An analysis of the campaign 
figures reveals the following aston- 
ishing facts: 


Cost of securing one application 84.7 
cents. Cost of securing each $1,000 of 
insurance 44.3 cents. For every dollar 
invested there was a return of $2,255.44 
in new business. 


Deducting the costs, we find that 
the net premium return on the in- 
vestment was in excess of 7,800 
per cent. 


The Reverend Edward Haines Kistler, 
pastor of the Fairview Presbyterian 
Church, has been elected vice-president 
of the Advertising Club of Indianapolis. 
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Union and Utica Knitting 
Businesses Merged 


The Utica Knitting Company, Utica, 
N. Y., has Pane cece. the plants, busi- 
ness and assets of the Union Mills, 
Inc., which owns eight plants in New 
York State. The new company will 
be known as the Utica Union Corpora- 
tion. 

Oscar W. Gridley, who has been 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Utica Knitting Company, is president 
of the new company. Joseph H. 
Reaney, formerly president of the 
Union Mills, Inc., is chairman of the 
board of directors. Walter Jones is 
treasurer and general manager. 


D. H. Early with “Dun’s 
International Review” 


Dwight H. Early, for the last year 
with Burton R. Freer, Ltd., publishers’ 
representative, Chicago, and previous to 
that manager of the Chicago sales staff 
of Printers’ Ink, has been appointed 
Chicago manager of Dun’s International 
Review. 


J. A. Greig with Community 
Traction Company 


James Ashton Greig has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Com- 
munity Traction Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. He was formerly a member of 
the staff of Electric Traction, Chicago. 
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What Does the Public Think 
Of Your Advertising? 


You like your own copy because it suits you, but do you 
represent the average reader, the great buying public? Do 
your advertisements stir up any impulse or action outside 
of your own organization? You may be playing a symphony 
to a territory that understands only jazz. 


We know the public mind on advertising and for a score 
of years have been successfully interpreting it for our clients. 


SMITH, STURGIS 
& MOORE, Inc. 


General Advertising Agents 
1463 Broadway at 42nd St., New York 


London: Premier House, Southampton Row, W.C. 1 
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The Tail 
Really Wags the Dog 


FTER all, you don’t send that beau- 
tiful drawing around to the readers 
of the publication to look at. 


Along with everything else that 
went into the advertisement, you file it 
away and depend upon an electrotype 
or mat to put the story over. 


You spend hours in creating the 
campaign. But how about the electro 
or mat?....a mere detail, you say. 


Well, so it is, yet, the tail really 
wags the dog. For the tale you tell 


depends on the mat, electro or stereo. 





The genius doesn’t live who can 
make a cast or printing better than the 
mat or plate sent him. Think it over. 


“It does make a difference” 


O’FLAHERTY 


Electrotypes « Mats + Stereotypes 
313-321 West 37th St., New York 


PHONE LACKAWANNA 8900 
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Photo-Engraving 
Salesman 


One of the best 

- equipped plants opera- 
ting three shifts has 
an opening for a sales- 
man of proven ability 
and character. Our 
entire sales force has 
been advised of this 
advertisement. All re- 
plies will be held in 
the strictest confi- 
dence. 


Address ‘“T,”’ Box 267, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 














WANTED 
COPY CHIEF 


The man we want may or may 
not now be a copy chief, but he 
will be a well-rounded, creative 
copy and plan man with most or 
all of the following qualifications: 
1.A provably diversified experience 
in general agency copy and plan 
work, 

Two or more well-known national 
campaigns to his direct credit. 

. Experience in creation and execu- 
tion of plans for institutional and 
association accounts. 

He must be a man in the true sense 
—high principled, loyal, respected 
and liked by superiors and subordi- 
nates, able to meet pinch-hitting 
emergencies with ability and a 
smile. 

Write fully but to the point, stat- 
ing age, experience, ideals of or- 
ganizational environment, com- 
pensation, etc. Your letter will 


bd 
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- 


be held in absolute confidence. 
Specimens of work will be con- 
sidered at time of interview. Ad- 


dress “‘C,"' Box 122, Printers’ Ink. 
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The Value of “Printers’ Ink 
Monthly” Demonstrated 


STREET Bauers ADVERTISING Co. 
New York, March 3, 1926. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
If I had any doubt of the value to 
me of Printers’ INK MonTHLY, it has 
| been dispelled by Henry P. Williams’ 
article in the March issue entitled: 
“When Advertising Can Insure Busi- 
| ness Success.” 
| I can use twenty copies of this par- 

ticular issue, and they will all be sent 
to men who have recently expressed to 
me their very frank opinion of the un 
soundness of most of the propaganda 
in behalf of advertising to which they 
have recently been subjected. 

Please send the twenty copies at 
once. 

Street Rartways ADVERTISING Co 

Joun Lee Maurn, 
Vice-President. 





L. Jay Hannah Agency Adds 
to Staff 


Ferd Wagner, formerly with the Burns- 
Hall Advertising Agency and Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., both 
of Milwaukee, has joined the art depart 
ment of the L. Jay Hannah Company, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 

Irwin F. Ryan, former district rep- 
resentative of the Elgin National Watch 
Company, Chicago, has also joined the 
staff of this agency as an account 
executive. 





Electric Light Account for 
South Bend Agency 


The Delta Electric Company, Marion, 
Ind., manufacturer of elta automo- 
bile headlights, electric lanterns, etc., 
has appointed the Lamport-MacDonald 
Company, South Bend, Ind., advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac 
count. Magazines and business papers 
will be used. 





Joins Pyrograph Advertising 


Sign Corporation 
R. G. Regester, recently with the 
Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Company. 
has joined the Pyrograph Advertising 
Sign Corporation of U. S., Baltimore, 
Md., as sales. manager. 





M. 'D.. Jacobs, Vice- President, 


Brisacher Agency 
Milton D. Jacobs, -for the last seven 
years with the San Francisco Chronicle. 
has joined Emil Brisacher and Staff. 
San Fran¢gisco advertising agency as 
vice-president. 





Maurice Elgutter Buys Toledo 
Publication 


The Toledo Publishing Company, pub 
lisher of What’s Doing in Toledo, "hes 
been bought by Maurice Elgutter. © 
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HE recent consolidation 

of The Matthews-Northrup 
Works with J. W. Clement 
Co. makes available to print- 
ing buyers the facilities of 
one of the largest printing 
plants in the country, unex- 
celled service and craftsman- 
ship, and map engraving 
famous for half a century. 
This modern plant is manned 
by an expert organization 
working together to give you 
quality-in-quantity printing 
with a consequent price ad- 
vantage. 


J.W. CLEMENT CO. 


COMBINED WITH 
THE MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP WORKS 
Planning— Printing— Map Making—Binding— Mailing 


NEW YORK BUFFALO CLEVELAND 














When you lose the quality differential—the dif- 
ference between good and mediocre printing— 


you lose the real value of the printing job. 














—people live in 
this rich, re- 
sponsiveterritory! The biggest 
buying-power in all Wisconsin! 
Nearly 70% of its total popu- 
lation! 


A million people read these 
Wisconsin Daily Newspapers 
—this compact market can be 
thoroughly covered with one 
low advertising appropriation. 


Write for complete infor- 
mation— 


H. H. BLISS, Secretary 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
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. Antigo Journal 
. Ashland Press 


Beaver Dam Citizen 

Beloit News 

Berlin Journal 

Chippewa Herald 

Eau Claire Leader-Telegram 
Fond du Lac Commonwealth 


- Janesville Gazette 


Kenosha News 


- La Crosse Tribune & Leader 


Press 


Wisconsin State Journal 
(Madison) 


- Manitowoc Herald-News 
. Marinette Eagle-Star 

- Marshfield News 

. Merrill Herald 

- Monroe Times 

- Oshkosh Northwestern 

. Portage Register-Democrat 
. Racine Journal-News 

- Rhinelander News 

- Sheboygan Press 

- Stevens Point Journal 

. Stoughton Courier-Hub 

. Superior Telegram 

. Watertown Times 

- Waukesha Freeman 

- Wausau Record-Herald 

. Wisconsin Rapids Tribune 
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Why We Pay the 
Freight 





(Continued from page 8) 

The “some other way” in our 
case is to have an adequate reserve 
stock right here in Minneapolis. 
We did not decide this fundamen- 
tal thing on impulse. But, after 
going into it with — scientific 
thoroughness, we found that the 
cost of maintaining spot stocks in 
various sections of the country 
would be greater than to have the 
main stock at the plant. In things 
of this kind it is necessary to figure 
down to fractions of a cent. Mer- 
chandise has to be packed and 
shipped to the distributing points, 
involving handling charges and 
freight. Then as the dealer orders 
it, it has to be handled and shipped 
again. Also more freight. 

We found that the saving we 
could effect in this direction alone 
would reach a_highly-respectable 
sum—all the more so in view of 
the greatly increased volume we 
expected to gain under the new dis- 
tributing plan. 

Another saving was to be had 
in the more economical factory 
procedure that would be made pos- 
sible through the steadier produc- 
ing schedule we would have to 
maintain in order to build up and 
keep up our reserve stock. 

In our business we have two 
kinds of overhead. The first is 
the wages and salaries we pay to 
what we call unproductive labor. 
This includes foremen, foreladies 
and other people in the manufac- 
turing department who do not ac- 
tually make goods. The second 
is what we pay out for general 
handling, including the office, sell- 
ing and executive ends. 

Considering the thing from the 
first classification alone, it does not 
take much imagination to see what 
an immense saving can be effected 
through steady and_ consistent 
operation to produce volume. 


Additional production can be made 
without an extra dollar of expense 
in the first division of our over- 
head. 

And then steady operation means 
more efficient labor. 


When opera- 
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tors can be kept busy throughout 
the year the production is neces- 
sarily much more economical than 
would be the case if the working 
force had to be built up temporarily 
in busy seasons and reduced in 
others. 

An experienced operator at one 
machine may make $30 to $35 a 
week. On the machine next to 
her is a new girl who earns per- 
haps $17 a week. The machines 
cost the same amount of money. 
The expense of maintaining the 
one with the small output is the 
same as that of the other. When 
the second girl gets to a place 
where she too can earn $30 to 
$35 a week, then her machine is 
producing in a way that is 
economical and profitable for us as 
well as to her. It is impossible 
to have consistently profitable 
operators unless the work is steady 
throughout the year. Otherwise 
there are bound to be many weak 
spots where production is far be- 
low the capacity of the machines 
and this of course adds to the 


overhead and detracts from the 
profit. 
We can. anticipate demand. 


Therefore we go ahead making 
up complete stocks well in ad- 
vance of the season. Our volume 
has grown to a point that justifies 
us in doing this with perfect safety. 
We carry our reserve stock right 
here at the factory and send it 
out in quantities small or large 
as it may be needed. 

The cost of transportation is 
fully absorbed by these three ele- 
ments : 

1. Added volume. 

2. Saving of expense in main- 
taining distributing depots. 

More’ economical factory 
operation which the volume makes 
possible. 

After all, what we are doing is 
nothing more or less than letting 
economic law take its natural 
course. Artificial barriers are re- 
moved. A department store in 
Dallas can own our goods on the 
same basis as Donaldson’s here in 
Minneapolis. It is economically 
unsound, not to say unfair, to 
penalize dealers because they may 
be far away from market. 
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Advertising 
Agency 


LAYOUT MAN 


WANTED 
NEWSPAPER TYPE 
LAYOUTS 


Abiserne agency han- 
dling unusually large volume 
of local newspaper advertising 
requires services of a layout man 
who knows how to make “‘fool- 
proof” type layouts for New York 
City daily papers and can turn 
them out fast and right. We do 
not need an artist or a visualizer, 
but a man who can take a sheet 
of paper, a T square and a line 
rule, and a piece of copy, and 
know what to do with them. Man 
with ideas and vision, who does 
not use his watch as a time- 
table, is offered a permanent posi- 
tion at salary commensurate with 
ability. Only those of experience 
need apply. 


AGENCY, BOX 124, 


Care of Printers’ Ink 


FOR 























Do You Wish To Increase 
Your Advertising Volume? 


I am now selling space with more 
than ordinary success for the largest 
business paper in its field. 

But my territory seems to have 
reached its maximum growth, and 
I want to ally myself with a 
growing publication, one wishing 
to increase its advertising in the 
Metropolitan district. 

I am 38; a college graduate; with 
a record that proves a fully de- 
veloped ability to sell advertising. 

Your letter will be held strictly 
confidential. Address “B,” Box 121, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


P. S. I am a member of the New 
York Advertising Club and have a 
wide acquaintance among the agen- 
cies. 
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What 
a Recipe Contest Will 
Do 


Loro & Tuomas 
Los ANGELES 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are seeking all the information 
possible in connection with recipe con- 
tests. Kindly wire us collect dates of 
issues in which you have _ published 
articles on this subject. 

Lorv & THomas. 


HREE informative articles on 
recipe contests have appeared 
in Printers’ INK in the course of 
the last three years, and the dates 
have been telegraphed as requested. 
Recipe contests have been par- 
ticularly beneficial to manufac- 
turers of food products in bring- 
ing out the fact that consumers 
frequently know more uses for 
these products than the makers 
themselves, and a new use often 
discloses a new selling field, with 
a consequent opportunity to in- 
crease the sales volume. The two 
great advantages of such contests 
lie (1) in the creation of new con- 
sumers, and (2) in the stimulation 
of old consumers to use the prod- 
uct oftener. 

One of the articles mentioned 
places food products in three di- 
visions: those which are consump- 
tive “units,” or complete in them- 
selves, like tea: those which are 
ingredients only, such as flavoring 
extracts; and those that combine 
the two functions—for example, 
canned peaches. It is obvious that 
if a food manufacturer can cause 
his product to be used as a dish 
not only for its own sake, but also 
as an ingredient in other dishes, he 
has a chance to multiply his sales. 
For example, take the case of ice 
cream. It isa “unit” food; that is, 
sufficient unto itself. But it can 
also be used to enhance the flavor 
or attractiveness of other foods, 
such as pie, whence pie a la mode, 
or nuts, whence the nut sundaes 
which have nourished a _ whole 
generation of flappers and have 
raised the soda fountain trade into 
one of the major industries. 

The female sex will rise as one 
woman to a recipe contest which is 
freely advertised. Prizes need not 
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YOU SAW THIS CARD 


in full colors in this magazine last week 
... inserted by the Street Railways Ad- 
vertising Co. as a banner achievement 


“What a peach of a car card!” 
—everybody said 


T is apeach of acar card. A peach of a billboard, too. 
But there’s another important fact about this car card 
... it was planned, executed and placed in the cars by 
an Agency despite the fact that car cards pay no Agency 
commission. 


Our agency knows the real merchandising needs of the 
food advertiser. Advertising is one of these needs. 
Advertising at just the right time and in just the right 
places. 

The Picard, Bradner & Brown method is to increase our 


clients’ profits first—knowing that increased general 
advertising and increased commissions will follow. 


PICARD, BRADNER & BROWN, Inc. 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 


16 West 46th Street New York City 
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High Caliber All-around 


Business Executive 
With Advertising Background 


Wishes to Change 


A $15,000-$20,000 MAN 
WITH BIGGER IDEAS! 


Shay man has been in Big Business 
for over fifteen years and is a well- 
rounded executive and organizer with a 
definite record of accomplishments. He 
is a business man in every sense of the 
word, versed in finance, management, 
merchandise and distribution; and he has 
been through the advertising profession 
from copy to selling. He is accustomed 
to developing, directing and inspiring any 
organization necessary to produce results. 


The caliber of this man is reflected in his responsibilities: He 
is now Executive Art Director of a Two Hundred Million 
Dollar corporation in the East, and plans and directs an 
annual expenditure of over a Million Dollars! Before this, 
he was for several years Advertising Director of a chain of 
ten retail specialty stores. Before that, with a similar chain 
of eight stores. Just after the war he directed his own agency; 
and during the war he held responsible positions in the 
Naval Service abroad. In his earlier years he was secretary 
and reporter, and worked with important business and 
government officials. 


Heis thoroughly at home in all the major cities of this country, 
and in England, France and Germany. He is well read and well 
educated; has a sparkling and dominant personality; cultured, 
well-groomed, good-natured; and exudes the cordiality that 
creates a favorable impression. This man is 35 years young 
(45 in experience), American, happily married and in tip-top 
health. He can stay at home ortravel, take orders or give them, 
write or talk, and can work in co-operation and harmony with 
superiors or subordinates. 


Personal interviews can be arranged anywhere. 
Write or wire Box 243, Printers’ Ink. 
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be large, provided they are numer- 
ous enough. Special systems must 
be devised for rapidly handling the 
replies, which are apt to burden the 
mails. 

Recipe contests need not be re- 
stricted to foods, however. There 
are various products now confined 
to a single function for which 
a new use could doubtless be 
found through an advertised prize 
contest. The case of 3-in-1 Oil is 
a classic example. Originally of- 
fered as a lubricant alone, its own- 
ers conducted a campaign to dis- 
cover how purchasers were using 
it, and as a result saw a new light 
on the selling possibilities. One 
consumer was even found to be 
using it as a hair tonic, It is al- 
ways possible to employ consumers 
to do your use-research for you. 
They don’t ask much pay, either.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Electric Auto-Light Sales Show 
Large Gain 


The net sales in 1925 of The Elec- 


tric Auto-Light Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, maker of Willys Light farm 
lighting plants, totaled $10,653,107. 


This compares with $6,994,898 in 1924. 
A consolidated net income for last year 
of $2,204,434 © is 
previous year the net 
$1,040,865. 


reported. In the 
income was 





New Accounts for Waterloo, 
Iowa, Agency 

The George D. Miller Manufacturing 
Company and the Miller Products Com- 
pany, beth of Waterloo,- Iowa, have ap- 
pointed The Advertising Corporation, 
of that city, to direct their advertising 
accounts, 


J. C. Penney Yearly Profits 





Increase 
The J. C. Penney Company, chain 
store operator, reports net profits, 
after charges, of $7,452,567, for 1925, 


against $4,686,572 in 1924. 





To Represent “Northwestern 


Jeweler” 

W. L. Howard has been appointed 
Eastern manager of the Northwestern 
Jeweler, Albert Lea, Minn., with head- 
quarters at Providence, R. I. 





William H. Lackie Dead 
William H. Lackie, president of the 
W. H. Lackie Company, New York, 
commercial art, died last week at Larch- 
mont, N. Y. 
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Sales Manager 
or Assistant 


to sales manager 
of large company 


Fully conversant with the re- 
quirements of modern market- 
ing. The past thirteen years’ 
experience has included the 
preparation of house-organs, di- 
rect mail literature, dealer helps, 
direction of entire sales corre- 
spondence and duties of assist- 
ant sales manager in corporation 
whose sales were several mil- 
lions annually. 


Have demonstrated ability to 
sell personally in the field; to 
keep the sales force sold and to 
get results without friction. 
Thirty-eight years of age. Aver- 
age earning power for the last 
five years well over $5,000 per 
year. 

Looking for larger field of action. 
— “G.,” Box 126, Printers’ 
nk. 











Man with selling and 
direct mail experience 
for contact with trade 
and branch offices of 
national advertiser 
with headquarters in 
Buffalo. Part time on 
road. 





Engineering or tech- 
nical education essen- 
tial. 


Must be able to write 
convincingly. 


Salary $3600 to $4000. | 


Please send complete 
information to Ad- 
dress “E,” Box 125, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Department Stores Use Co- 
operative Copy 


“Know Cincinnati— Know its depart 
ment stores,” was the heading of a 
double-page spread in Cincinnati news 
papers recently. The advertisement was 
run by twelve department stores of that 
city and was illustrated by pictures of 
all twelve of the stores. 

The text stated that Cincinnati leads 
the country as a shopping centre and 
that it has more and_ better-equipped 
stores than any other district in Amer- 
ica, population considered. Figures were 
given on how many people visit the 
stores, number of parcels delivered, num- 
ber of people employed and their earn- 
ings, and other interesting information. 
Some of these facts were given along 
the bottom of the copy and were illus- 
trated by sketches. 

The copy also told of the part that 
department stores play in the business 
and social structure of the city and the 
type of service rendered. 


Pacific Coast Campaign for 
New Building Material 


A newspaper campaign for Arquitite, 

a plastic building material for walls and 
heora, manufactured by the Arquitite 
Products Company, Hoquiam, Wash., will 
be started soon at Seattle and Tacoma, 
Wash. Later, newspaper and business- 
paper advertising will be used to cover 
the entire Pacific Coast. 

This campaign will be directed by the 
Woodman Advertising Agency, Seattle. 
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Newspaper Publishers Getting 
Ready for Annual Meeting 
The American Newspaper Publishers 

Association will hold its annual meeti ing 

at the Waldorf-Astoria on April 21, 

23 and 24. The convention sessions will 

be preceded by a golf tournament which 

will be held on pril 19 and 20. Roy 


ollis is chairman of the golf 
committee. 

Under the direction of William B. 

Bryant, of the Paterson, N. J., Press- 


Guardian, who is chairman of the topics 
committee, arrangements are being made 
for the subjects to be discussed at the 
various sessions. 

The annual banquet of the Bureau 
of Advertising will be held on the eve- 
ning of April 22. E. W. Parsons, of 
the Chicago Tribune, is chairman and 
.s essey, of the New York office 
of the Chicago Tribune, is secretary. 
The following are members: David B. 
Plum, Troy, N. Y., Record; Howard 
Davis, New York Herald Tribune; 
Charles D. Atkinson, Atlanta Journal; 
>. P. Adler, Davenport, Iowa, Times. 
and Joseph F. Finley, of the Six Point 
League of New York. 

Since the last annual meeting of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso 
ciation, its members met at White Sul 
phur Springs, Va.. in October for a 
fall convention, which was an innova 
tion. This meeting was very success 


ful and it is expected that a decision 
will be made at the annual meeting 
next month to again hold a mid-year 


conference. 





NOT SURPRISING TO THOSE “WHO KNOW 
THAT 


1. The Press-Guardian is the leading evening paper in Paterson, 
an industrial city, where people have time to read only in the evening. 

2. The Press-Guardian is a member of The Associated Press and 
the Newspaper Enterprise Association. 


3. The Press-Guardian has more features of interest to women 


than any other local paper. 


4. The Press-Guardian is absolutely independent, 


otherwise. 


politically and 


5. The Press-Guardian is the only newspaper that showed a sub- 
stantial gain in advertising last year over the year before and has led 
the field in advertising gains for a number of years past. 


6. If you want to get results in Paterson from an advertising ex- 
penditure you MUST use Paterson's BEST newspaper— 


Che Paterson Preas-Guardian 


Represented by 


G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 
Chicago Detroit Atlanta 
St. Louis Los Angeles 


PAYNE, BURNS AND SMITH 
New York Boston 
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Progressive 
Composition Company 


Announces the opening of a 
Complete Typographical Service 
in New York Ciry on 
April 1st 


The entire sixth floor of the Jarcho Building, 
213-215-217 East 37th Street, will be 
occupied, duplicating in equip- 
ment its Philadelphia plant, 
the largest in that city. 


Kurt H. Votk, for many years superintendent of 
the printing department of N. W. Ayer & Son and 
for three years a member of Progressive Composition 
Company, will direct the New York organization, 
dividing his time between the two cities. 

NorMaN E. Hopkins, formerly in charge of typog- 
raphy at the Beck Engraving Company, and later 
with Royal Electrotype Company, has become a 
member of Progressive Composition Company and 
will be in charge of service in New York. 


In both personnel and equipment, Progressive 
Composition Company is prepared to render to 
New York advertisers and agencies the type of 
service which has made this Company the leader 
in Philadelphia. 


PROGRESSIVE 
COMPOSITION COMPANY 


NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA 





The typography of the Postum Campalicn, for which Younc & RusicamM 
received the HARvARD Awarp “‘for the national campaign most con- 
spicuous for its excellence, was the work of this organization. 
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Printers’ INk 


Registered U. &. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
& Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PusrisuinG Co., Inc. 
ublishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 

City. TELEPHONE: ASHLAND 6500. President 

and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 

Sales Manager DouGtas Tayior 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building, Gove Compton, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 
3n0. M, Konn, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 
A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
M. C. MoGensen, Manager. 

Canadian Office: 92 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, 
H. M. Tanpy, Manager. 





Issued ‘'hursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. ‘Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00, 

Advertising rates; Page, $120; half page, $60; 
quarter page, $30; one inch, minimum $9.10; 
Classified 65 cents a line, Minimum order $3.25. 
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New York, Marcu 18, 1926 


Dealers A Printers’ Ink 
Want Fewer staff writer, visit- 
ing the hardware 
Lines store of T. H. 
Loyhed & Sons, of Faribault, Minn., 
a huge retail establishment that 
was started in 1868, was agreeably 
impressed by the great variety of 
merchandise offered. With the 
exception of fabrics and furniture, 
it is really a general house furnish- 
ing goods establishment, with the 
cmphasis on hardware. 

“We have this wide diversity of 
stock,” the manager explained, “so 
we can get a steady volume of 
business in place of the strictly 
seasonal business we would have 
if our stock were confined to con- 
ventional hardware.” 

A study of the store showed 
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how the varied appeal was made 
feasible and kept within the limits 
of the store’s display space and in- 
vestment. It is that the firm con- 
fines its offerings to one line in a 
classification whenever practicable, 

“We have one line of ranges, one 
line of aluminumware, one line of 
milk pails and so on,” said Mr. 
Loyhed. “We pick the best goods, 
considering the needs of our trade, 
and the best advertised goods, 
Why should we have more than 
one line in each?” 

Why, indeed? 

The Loyhed firm is here observ- 
ing a common-sense merchandising 
principle that is getting a stronger 
hold among retailers than certain 
manufacturers seem to realize, 
Competition from now on is going 
to be keener than ever. Herein is 
a thought for the advertiser. If 
the dealer insists on this kind of 
concentration in order that he may 
have wider variety, it follows that, 
to use Mr. Loyhed’s expression, 
“the best goods and the best adver- 
tised goods” are going to have the 
preference. The others will have 
to tag along in the rear—and the 
rear is steadily going to be moved 
farther back. 





Wisconsin Wisconsin farm- 
ers, capitalizing 
prey tag on the fact that 


dairy cattle do 
not thrive in Florida, have found 
a ready and profitable market for 
milk in that otherwise favored 
clime. They ship it to Miami in 
specially built tank cars. Despite 
the 1,800-mile ride, the milk is said 
to arrive in perfect condition and 
to command fancy prices—thirty- 
five cents or so a quart, we are told. 
The Miami people are glad to get 
it and Wisconsin dairymen are 
naturally glad with them. Even 
considering the additional cost of 
transportation, this beats all hollow 
the proposition of shipping the 
milk to Chicago, where it retails at 
fourteen cents a quart. 

Here is another instance of how 
big business is “oppressing” the 
great common people. The farmer 
of the Northwest, if the statements 
of certain radical politicians are to 
be believed, is out gunning for the 
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railroads, looking upon them col- 
lectively as his enemy. 

But, as this milk incident proves, 
the railroads are really the chief 
aid of the farmer in increasing the 
outlet for the things he produces. 
The railroads discovered this 
Florida milk market and provided 
facilities whereby it could be sold. 
They are eager to do this, as it 
means more money to them. But 
the service is none the less bene- 
ficial to the farmer. 

The Wisconsin dairymen no 
doubt find that each dollar they re- 
ceive from Florida is the same as 
Illinois dollars in that, theoretically 
at least, it contains 100 cents. 

The farmer, being a business 
man, can be trusted to get the 
idea. In some quarters he is even 
now evincing a tendency to inquire 
just why he should be expected to 
fight an element of “big business 
which creates for him markets 
that otherwise would be beyond 
his reach. 


The Cost of oe high cost of 
9. selling is receiv- 
Salesmen's ing close atten- 
Calls tion by sales ex- 
ecutives, as the necessity for 
reducing distributing costs in every 
line becomes apparent. 

Many sales departments main- 
tain cards for each salesman which 
show the names of the towns 
where he calls during the year. A 
careful analysis of such cards 
makes it possible to determine the 
number of calls made during the 
year, and the number of days each 
salesman spends on the road. One 
sales manager, by dividing the 
salesman’s salary and traveling ex- 
penses by the number of calls he 
made, discovered that the average 
cost for each call was $18.70. He 
used this figure at the annual sales 
convention to impress upon each 
man the necessity for a more in- 
telligent planning in advance and 
the use of better judgment in 
covering his territory. 

Undoubtedly a similar analysis 
in other companies would show the 
cost of each call to be even higher 
than the rather startling figure ar- 
rived at by this particular sales 
manager. The analysis would also 
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show that the old idea of labeling 
a territory as “profitable” or “un- 
profitable’ might have to be 
changed. In almost every sales or- 
ganization there are certain ac- 
counts called upon year after year 
without sales large enough to justi- 
fy the time and expense. A sales- 
man sets his mind upon cracking a 
certain hard-nut customer and goes 
after him until he finally lands 
him, Full of enthusiasm over his 
$82 order, he discovers that the 
thirty-five or more calls he 
made have cost $600, a selling ex- 
pense far in excess of the profit 
which could be made on the ac- 
count for years to come. To fig- 
ure out the cost of each salesman’s 
calls may have a far-reaching ef- 
fect in reducing the high cost of 
selling. 





Adding According to an 
Advertising officer of a com- 
1 f pany which has 
nstead o made a big sales 
Salesmen _ record this year, 


there comes a time when it will 
pay any manufacturer to consider 
the advisability of adding more 
money for advertising rather than 
putting it into extra salesmen. 

In almost every line production 
has greatly increased. Demand has 
been progressing normally due to 
the high level of wages but not 
so fast as production has increased. 

It has been usual in the past for 
a manufacturer to add more sales- 
men to his force until there are 
enough of them to sell his in- 
creased production. But in a highly 
competitive market, salesmen can 
get only what business there is. 
There are always a certain num- 
ber of missed calls, of people out, 
of time wasted. 

In such a market a salesman 
doesn’t have any great amount of 
time to do missionary work or to 
search out new sales outlets. Ad- 
vertising, however, can develop 
new business and open up new 
sales outlets. Increased advertis- 
ing is usually able to open up new 
markets for the salesmen and make 
it easier for them to get business. 
Added advertising, in an ever- 
increasing number of instances, has 
proved its ability to lower selling 
costs where added salesmen do not 
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always accomplish the same result. 

With the high cost of hotel ac- 
commodation and railroad fares, 
as well as the high salaries paid to 
salesmen, the manufacturer who is 
thinking of adding three or four 
extra men can, if he decides to 
substitute advertising, add an ap- 
preciable amount to his advertising 
appropriation. This added money, 
spent in one definite geographical 
territory or in a drive to uncover 
prospects in specific industries, in 
the case of industrial advertising, 
has the effect of opening up new 
business faster than an equal 
amount spent in hiring, training 
and traveling new salesmen. 


An advertising 
Selling agent tells us that 
through when he is called 

Antagonistic in to find out 

—— = =— OF aeoe 
with an a1lling 

Channels business, in many 
instances the trouble is due to the 
fact that the company is trying 
to sell through antagonistic trade 
channels. He says that before a 
product is well established, or is 
in strong demand, it is a mistake 
to attempt to market it through 
too many trade channels. 

Many trade channels are inimical 
to one another. Distributors en- 
gaged in one channel are at war 
with the distributors in some other 
channel. Naturally, products being 
distributed through these rival 
channels suffer the usual fate of 
the non-combatant caught between 
the lines—he gets missiles from 
both sides. 

This agent told us of the condi- 
tion of an account that he has just 
obtained. The business is an old 
one. Its principal product has 
been on the market for years, but 
has never made much progress. 
This seems all the more surpris- 
ing inasmuch as the manufacturer 
has an unusually large number of 
dealers. Investigation discloses, 
however, that these dealers do not 
amount to much—at least so far 
as this particular manufacturer is 
concerned, 

They are not making any seri- 
ous attempt to sell his product. 
The reason they are not doing so 
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is because the manufacturer's dis- 
tribution system is a hopeless mass 
of confusion. He is trying to get 
business in too many ways, with 
the result that he is not getting 
it at all. 

In the first place, this manufac- 
turer is marketing through regu- 
lar jobber-dealer channels. He 
sells direct to large chain stores 
and to department stores. His 
product is quoted by name in one 
of the big consumer mail-order 
catalogues. The product is also 
sold to business houses, which dis- 
tribute it free of charge as a pre- 
mium to their customers. Besides, 
it is offered by a publication as a 
subscription premium. 

The retail price of the product 
varies from nothing, in the case 
of the premium, to seventy-five 
cents, the price which the regular 
retail trade is trying to get. Ob- 
viously, under these conditions, re- 
tailers are not making any effort 
to sell the product. 

The solution of this difficulty is 
comparatively simple. The agent 
has already recommended that the 
manufacturer withdraw his goods 
from several of the channels of 
distribution and that he establish 
a system of discounts and sale 
conditions. If the manufacturer 
will observe these conditions and 
never deviate from them, his sell- 
ing plan will automatically confine 
the distribution of the product to 
certain channels which are fairly 
harmonious. 

Under the new plan, the manu- 
facturer will have only about 
10,000 dealers, whereas he now 
has more than 100,000. But it is 
a foregone conclusion that 10,000 
dealers who are filled with en- 
thusiasm for the manufacturer’s 
policies will bring in vastly more 
business than the 100,000 who are 
disgruntled by the manufacturer’s 
apparent unfairness. 


Daytona Beach, Fla., “Journal” 


Augments Staff 

James P. Robnett, W. Neri Hanna, 
Thomas Moran and Nancy Lee O'Neal, 
all formerly with the Miami News, have 
joined the advertising department of 
the Daytona Beach, Fla., Journal. Mrs. 
O’Neal is classified advertising man 
ager. 
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Large and Lifelike 


Lighted pictures will present your ideas, 
with power. They command attention 
and add interest. They carry the points 
home in a way that gets understanding. 


For this purpose, we offer the services 
of a highly skilled staff, thoroughly 
trained by ten years of experience in 
preparing picture material for sales- 
promotion and educational work. 


Every picture we have ever produced has 
helped accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corp’n. 
217 West Illinois Street, Chicago 


New York Representative, 100 East 42nd St., ASHland 8087 
Los Angeles Representative, 827 West 53rd St., VERmont 6431 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 

















Bennett Chapple Discusses 
Advertising Values 


New ideas in the evaluation of ad- 
vertising and the placing of it on a 
standardized basis of intrinsic worth 
were discussed by Bennett Chapple, 
president of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, in an address 
made recently at the Advertisers’ Club 
of Cincinnati. He said that there is 
too much inclination among advertisers 
to handle their appropriations in a 
“hit-or-miss” fashion without  calcu- 
lating them on a basis of actual value. 
Concerns making such appropriations 
do not go into the subject thoroughly 
and do not look upon advertising as 
a capital investment. More thorough 
investigation of the results would con- 
vince firms of the necessity of main- 
taining appropriations proportionate to 
the amount of business produced. 

¢ = 's 


Membership Standings of First 
Ten Clubs 


The following figures show the rela- 
tive standings of the first ten advertis- 
ing clubs in number of membership, as 
reported by the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, for the first quarter , 
of 1926: New York, 2,169; St. Louis, 
847; Los Angeles, 828; Chicago, 644; 
Detroit, 579; San Francisco, 511; Prov- 
idence, 447; "Portland, Oreg., 363; Phila- 
delphia, 341 and Kansas City, 323. Some 
of the clubs have probably increased 
their membership since these figures 
were compiled. 

* 


Minneapolis Club Forms 
Clinic 

An “advertising clinic” has been 
formed by the Advertising Club of 
Minneapolis, for the purpose of “oper- 
ating on, dissecting, and otherwise 
examining the internal workings of 
various advertising mediums, organiza- 
tions, practices, etc.” A weekly meet- 


ing is held 
oa * + 

Fort Worth to Have Business 
Bureau 


At a_recent meeting of the Fort 
Worth, Tex., Advertising Club, Grady 
Gaston, of the Dallas Advertising 
League, discussed the formation of a 
local Better Business Bureau. Plans 
for the establishment of a bureau are 
under way. 

* * * 


St. Joseph and Topeka Plan- 
ning Clubs 


The Advertising Club of Kansas City, 
Mo., has been co- ve with the 
advertising interests t. Joseph, 


Mo., and .Topeka, Kans., in the work 
of organizing advertising clubs in 
those cities. 
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Advertising Club News 


Clothing Industry Must Help 
Merchants Increase Sales 


B. Cahn, chairman of the board 
of B. <uppenheimer & Company, speak- 
ing before the Advertising Council of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
last week, emphasized the fact that the 
clothing manufacturer’s responsibilities 
as a producer have become less and his 
responsibilities as a distributor have 
steadily become greater 

He asserted that clothing manufac- 
turers must make an effort to rid the 
business of the many incompetent deal 
ers who are trying to make a living out 
of a business they know too little about. 
The fact that anyone can start a retail 
clothing business because it requires so 
little capital, was deplored by Mr. Cahn. 

He declared that the clothing industry 
is not suffering from a decline but in 
sisted that business could be much better 
if manufacturers were better organized 
to distribute their products. 


* * * 


Los Angeles Club to Honor 
Direct-Mail Advertisers 


Homer J. Buckley, of Buckley, Dement 
& Company, Chicago, and Charles R 
Wiers, president of the Direct Mail Ad 
vertising Association, will be the speak 
ers, and the entire board of directors 
of the association will be the guests of 
the Los Angeles Advertising Club at a 
meeting to be held on April 6. This 
is the day preceding the opening of the 
convention of the association at the Los 
Angeles Biltmore. 

At each meeting up to May 6, three 
minute speakers of the Los Angeles Ad- 
vertising Club will speak on the coming 
convention. 

* * * 


Technical Men Hear Talk on 
Getting Inquiries 

At the meeting of the Technical Pub- 
licity Association held last week at the 
New York Advertising Club, B. H. 
Miller, advertising manager of the 
Permutit Company, New York, told of 
the direct-mail methods used by his 
company in getting inquiries to be used 
as sales leads. His talk was entitled, 
“How to Get Inquiries That Can Be 
Turned Into Sales.” 

M. A. Maujer, president of the Maujer 
Publishing Company, Chicago, spoke on 
“What Constitutes Results in Advertis 
ing.’ 

* * * 


Tacoma and Seattle Clubs Visit 
Washington University 


The Tacoma, Wash., Advertising Club 
and the Advertising Club of Seattle, 

ash., recently visited the University 
of Washington Advertising Club. The 
Tacoma club had charge of the entire 
program. 
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Salesman Should Be Hired for 
Specific Purpose 


B. J. Williams, sales manager of the 
Parafhine Companies, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, spoke at a recent meeting of the 
San Francisco Advertising Club on the 
subject of hiring salesmen. In _ choos- 
ing and handling a sales force, he de- 
clared that a man should be_ sym- 
pathetic, just, human and should play 
no favorites. “Study the type of sell- 
ing to be done and then find the man 
to fit that job,” he said. “There is 
a vast difference between the man for 
a city job and one for the country 


trade, perhaps, or between a_ regular 
line and a ages | salesman. So hire 
for a specific kind of ability. After 


you get your man do not make the 
mistake of allowing him more priv- 
ileges than you do another in his class 
in your employ.” 

* * 


Seattle Club Members to At- 
tend Direct-Mail Convention 


A large number of members of the 
Abvertionng Club of Seattle, Wash., are 

nning to attend the coming All- 
esters convention of the Dirict Mail 
Advertising Association at Los Ange- 
les. C. E. Fisher is chairman of the 
“On-to-Los Angeles’? committee. 

The following committee chairmen 
have been appointed to plan for the 
participation of the Seattle club in the 
convention next July of the Pacific Coast 
Advertising Clubs Association at Los 
Angeles: Attendance, Milton Seizow; 
accommodations, Jack Hazzard; trans- 
portation, U. G. Moore; exhibits, Arthur 
Wichman; speakers, Carl Robinson; 
novelties, Fred Mattson, and stunts, 
Lloyd Spencer. 

*x * 


Appoint Committee to Adver- 
tise Chicago 

A new “Advertise Chicago” committee 
of the Advertising Council of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce has been 
appointed. W. Frank McClure, vice- 
president of Albert Frank & Company, 
is chairman. Other members are G. R 


Schaeffer, Ernest I. Mitchell, J. 
Ozanne and R. L. Whitton. 
Among other things the committee 


aims to secure the co-operation of all 
organizations using outdoor advertising 
in putting at the bottom of their copy 
the slogan, “Chicago, the Great Central 
Market.”” The General Outdoor Adver- 
tising a? through its vice-pres- 
ident Whitton, has pledged its 
support to this Particular undertaking. 
* 


Woodbridge Silene New 
Club Members 


A letter, ig Be “cordial and 
heatty welcome” eing sent out to 
all mew members of advertising clubs by 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World from the office of the president, 
C. K. Woodbridge. The letter outlines 
the purposes and work of the advertis 
ing club and asks the new members to 
take an active part in club activities. 
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Head of Bankers Association 
Was a Club President 


When Oscar Wells, president of the 
American Bankers Association, was in- 
troduced to the members of the Adver- 


tising Club of New York at a meeting 
which he addressed last week, one fact 
was overlooked in his _ introduction 


which he thought was significant. He 
believes it important because it is an 
evidence of his early interest in adver- 
tising. It goes back to 1909 when he 
was elected the first president of the 
Advertising Club of Houston. 

Referring to that time, Mr. Wells 
said: “‘Your organization here was per- 
haps much smaller than it is now and 
the national body had hardly begun to 
function. But the honor conferred upon 
me gave me an insight into the whole 
business of organized effort to deal 
with what was regarded as rather a new 
commodity. 

“I was interested in it, of course, 
from the standpoint of the commercial 
banker. I have kept up that interest 
since. I have changed my point of view 
from_ time to time, but never have 
lost faith or confidence in advertising as 
an element in business. I think there 
is more discrimination needed in the use 
of it in order to get the best results 
than are always employed. 

“For example, in the early days of 
advertising there was a sort of general 
impression that all that was necessary 
was to buy space and look forward with 
confidence to the future for results. I 
think that has been amended now to 
where the buyer of advertising feels 
that there is at least a —— channel 
fe which the results will be returned to 
im. 

Mr. Wells, who also is president of 
the First National Bank of Birmingham, 
Ala., described the changes in banking 
functions which are progressing to such 
an extent that many of those functions 
can be more accurately and more graphi- 
cally described in the printed word than 
was the case in the past. 


* * . 
Carl Gazley Heads Rochester 


Convention Committee 


Carl Gazley, advertising manager and 
assistant sales manager of the Yawman 
& Erbe Manufacturing Company, has 
been named general chairman of the 
““On-to-Cleveland” committee for the 
coming convention of the Advertising 
Affiliation, by the Rochester, N. Y., 
Club. 
* * * 


Bayonne Club Joins Associated 
Clubs 


The Advertising Club of Bayonne, 
N. J., has become affiliated with the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 

oe £ «6 


Appointed by Lancaster Club 


Howard M. Hersh has_ been ap- 
pointed chairman of the On-to-Phila- 
delphia committee of the Lancaster, 


Pa., Advertisers Club. 
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The Little 











Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


CERTAIN food product man- 
4 Lufacturer brought out a new 
package of tea, furnished his sales 
force with talking points and ad- 
vertising plans on the new product 
and sent them forth to sell. The 
new package seemed to go pretty 
well in most territories, but in a 
certain part of the South it went 
phenomenally well. The salesman 
in that territory had evidently dis- 
covered some talking point about 
the product so convincing and in- 
teresting that it had impressed a 


large number of prospects and 
turned them into customers. The 
sales manager was curious. If all 


territories could be brought into 
line with this one, the new product 
promised to go over hig. The next 
time the salesman in that terri- 
tory was in the home office the 
sales manager invited him out to 
lunch and questioned him closely 
concerning his methods. It was 
time for a new sales bulletin to go 
to the whole force. and the lunch 
promised to furnish all necessary 
material for one which would be 
full of helpful sales ideas. But 
the bulletin on the salesman’s 
methods wasn’t sent out. 

This particular salesman, it ap- 
pears, was an ardent fisherman. 
Many of his customers shared his 
enthusiasm. In the small towns 
many of the dealer’s customers 
were also fishermen. The sales- 
man had sold so much tea because 
he pointed out that when the tea 
had been used, the handsome tin 
container with the hinged top 
would make an ideal can. for 
worms, nightwalkers and similar 
fish bait! 

* * * 

John Jacob Bausch, founder and 
president of the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company, whose death at 
the age of ninety-five years has 
been recorded in Printers’ INK, 


was an outstanding example of an 
immigrant boy who achieved tri- 
umph over all sorts of adversity. 
Employed as a wood cutter, he lost 
two fingers in an accident seven 
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weeks after he had married. He 
secured floor space in the front 
half of a shoemaker’s shop, bor- 
rowed $60 from Henry Lomb, later 
his partner, and started to sell 
lenses which he ground on a hand 
machine. Almost from the start, 
the little business advertised. A 
few years ago Mr. Bausch told 
how firm was his belief in the 
power of advertising to enable a 
little business to branch out and 
expand. 

Money was exceedingly scarce in 
those early days of the business. 
Small advertisements were run in 
the newspapers at a time when 
there was little of any sort of ad- 
vertising. Paying for those early 
advertisements caused much priva- 
tion on the part of the two part- 
ners. Many a time, said Mr. 
Bausch, he and his partner went 
without lunch and often without 
dinner so that the advertisements 
could be kept running. 

The present great plant, employ- 
ing more than 3,000 people, with 
a world-wide reputation and dis- 
tribution of its products, is a last- 
ing monument to the courage and 
faith of John Jacob Bausch. 

‘ . £ 


The unloading and price-cutting 
that have been so prevalent in the 
radio field must make the dealers 
fecl uneasy at times and cause 
them. to wonder just what the 
manufacturer of the set they are 
carrying will do. But the dealers 
handling. the Grebe Synchrophase 
are not worrying. 

The Schoolmaster has just seen 
a letter that A. H. Grebe & Com 
pany, Inc., manufacturer of that 
set, has sent to its dealers, in which 
it said emphatically that it would 
not indulge in price-cutting and 
that surplus stocks would not be 
dumped on the market. “This is 
a definite promise,” the letter 
stated and urged the dealers to 
make plans for a strong campaign, 
accordingly. 

The letter was supported by ad- 
vertisements in radio trade papers 
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Building Managers 
Discuss Your Product 


Here is a picture of a committee of the Building Plan- 
ning Service of the National Association of Building 
Owners and Managers reviewing plans for the Fred 
F. French Building, New York. These experienced 
building owners and managers are discussing the mate- 
rials and equipment which should be used for construct- 
ing this building so that it can be operated at a profit 
and bring the maximum returns on the investment. 


Both owners and banks who loan money on such pros- 
pects have learned the wisdom of securing the opin- 
ions of experienced building owners and managers on 
the plans, materials and equipment before putting up 
a building. 

When these important executives sit around the table 
making decisions for constructing office and loft build- 
ings, apartments and apartment hotels, do they know 
about your product? You can talk to them every two 
weeks through their business paper, BUILDINGS 
AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT. 


BUILDINGS AN 


BUILDING MAN AAS ASE 


PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Member A. B.C. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A. B. P 











Standing—Life to Right: L. B. Emerling, Chicago; T. P. Danahey, Detroit; 
BE. C. Holmes, San Francisco; C. R. Place, New York; Lambert Prettyman, New 
York; Graham Aldis, Chicago; R. Pattesen, New York; J. G. Schuhmann, New 
York; Geo. M. Tobey, Chicago. 

Seated—Teft to Right: B. H. Belknap, New York; H. Eayrs, New York: John 
Sloan, New York; R. W. Murray, New York; Lee T. Smith, New York; William 
M. Ellis, Chicago; C, T. Coley, New York; J. C, Cushman, New York. 
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House Organs 


We are producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house 
organs in the country. Edited and 
printed in lots of 250 to 25,000 at 
5 to 15 cents per name per month. 
Write for a copy of THe WILtiam 
FEATHER MAGAZINE. 


We produce Harrison’s Magazine 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 














BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 
WANTED 


to share with the President of 
a fast growing manufacturing 
company in its further expan- 
sion. 

The position of Vice-Presi- 
dent awaits a suitably qualified 
man who can invest time and 
money ($50,000 or more) in 
this development. Products of 
this Company are used from 
ocean to ocean. 


Address “U.,”” Box 268, 
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Est. 1873 CHICAGO, ILL. A.B.C. 
COVERS 


The Entire 
Lumber Industry. 
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reiterating the policy of no price- 
cutting, and no unloading. Grebe 
dealers now know exactly what 
the company will or will not do 
and how much faith they can place 
in it. 

a a * 

It is not to be doubted that the 
advertising which a manufacturer 
or distributor has done in order 
to sell his product has a decided 
value in helping him sell securi- 
ties to the public. 

This subject was discussed in 
a recent issue of Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy. The discussion was 
founded on answers made by in- 
vestment bankers—sought because 
it is their organizations which 
must sell the securities. The an- 
swers left no doubt that past com- 
modity advertising makes it easier 
for an investment banker to sell 
the securities of a manufacturer. 

This article and a_ previous 
article by an investment banker 
brought letters of comment from 
presidents and other officers of 
many business enterprises. Among 
these was one from Milton C. 
Stern, president and general man- 
ager of The Egry Register. Mr. 
Stern makes the point that be- 
cause it is true that an advertiser 
can sell his stock more readily 
and more advantageously to the 
public, he should be all the more 
careful in his use of advertising. 
The possibility that a manufac- 
turer may some day desire to in- 
vite the investing public into 
partnership with him makes it es- 
sential, he points out, that each 
manufacturer’s commodity adver- 
tising should reflect truth and 
should never exaggerate the unde- 
termined or supposed merits of a 
product. 

* * 7 

The Schoolmaster saw recently 
a form letter which pulled 25 per 
cent cash returns from what had 
been considered a totally “dead” 
list. This list consisted of the 30 
per cent of holdouts of a larger 
list, who had resisted a sample 
product sent to them without in- 
| vitation, and four carefully 
| planned follow-up letters. It was 

written in the nature of “a tragic 

farewell from a man who has al- 
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For your dealers’ 


2851 North Western Ave. 


INK 





Those 
Who 


Count 


How thoroughly Molloy Made Covers meet the demands of those who 
insist upon results is shown by a letter from the Murphy Varnish Co., 
of Newark, N. Y. 


"We supply each year to our own salesmen and to some 
of our jobbers’ men a portfolio of our advertising 
materials for the year, including advanced proofs of 
the national advertising, photographs of window dis- 
play and other material and copies of new printed 
literature. 
We asked you to make this cover for us this year as 
we wanted an especially attractive one and it is 
proper to say that the cover you have provided is 
quite up to our expectations." 
Yours very truly, 
MURPHY VARNISH CO. 
By H. C. Bursley, Advertising Manager. 


Allow us to offer plans and sketches for your individual needs. 
obligation of any kind. 


There is a Molloy Made Cover for Every Purpose 


MOLLOY MADE 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


Offices in 


Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia and Mi 






Pleasing 





Results! 





helps—sales manuals—proposed advertising cam- 
paigns, etc., Molloy Made Covers will help you get results that the 
ordinary cover cannot get. And yet—the price is surprisingly moderate. 


New York St.Louis Boston 























Wanted— 


PROMOTION 
MANAGER 


A® exclusive magazine dealing 
<% editorially with fashion and 
society needs a promotion manager. 

He should be experienced either 
in promotion work, or in prepar- 
ing the advertising of quality mer- 
chandise. 

Also, he should be a_ versatile 
writer and possess a flair for what 
is smart in text, illustration and 
typography. 

We expect to pay a salary com- 
mensurate with his experience and 
ability. 

Address ‘‘J,’’ 


Box 127, care of 
Printers’ Ink. : 
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If I Were Hiring 
Myself 


I would be interested in: 
My all-round experience— 
Writing and editing copy; 
making layouts; ordering 
printing and art-work; mail 
order and direct advertising. 

Specialty: women’s interests. 

Responsible, original, reliable— 

and—available April 1. 

Address “‘V,’’ Box 269, Printers’ Ink 

















LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


For $1.25 THOUSAND 


COMPLETE 
N 50M lots; 25M $1.50; 12,500 $1.75, 
on our white 20 Ib. Paramount Bond. 
A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet. 
No smaller quantities. 
ENVELOPES TO MATCH, $1.50 PER 
THOUSAND 


Booklet of Engravings on request. 


TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875-1518 











Established 1898 


Incorporated 1905 
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ready bothered you too much.” It 
started by calling attention to 
“that funny-looking red-headed pin 
in the upper right-hand corner of 
this letter,” which might possibly 
be used to attach a check to the 
letter. With a rare combination 
of apology, humor, and pathos it 
brought surprising results in the 
form of coin of the realm. 

“The more angles there are ina 
letter,” the man who wrote it told 
the Schoolmaster, “the more peo- 
ple it appeals to and, therefore, the 
more bacon it brings home.” 


Whenever a member of the 
Class sends in an advertisement 
with the query, “Do you consider 
this a good advertisement?” the 
Schoolmaster is always tempted to 
be facetious and retort, “Well, was 
it?” He would so retort did he 
not know that what the Class mem- 
ber probably meant to ask was, 
“Does this advertisement repre- 
sent good layout or good balance?” 
or some question concerned with 
writing or layout technique and 
not with the advertisement’s result- 
bringing power. 

In a book recently published, 
Gilbert P. Farrar says: “The fact 
that an advertisement gets results 
is not a real test of whether it 
was a good advertisement or not. 
At certain times certain markets 
are in such a condition that a very 
mediocre message presented in a 
very haphazard manner will bring 
a profitable response.” The School- 
master quotes from Mr. Farrar’s 
“How Advertisements Are Built,” 
published not long ago by D. Ap- 
pleton & Company. 

* 


This whole book, by the way, 
might be submitted as a piece of 
evidence to show that it is pos- 
sible to tell a lot about what goes 
to make a good advertisement 
without knowing what results it 
brings. The book, according to 
its introduction, is written for two 
groups of readers, the business 
man who wants a real yardstick 
for measuring the perfection of his 
own advertisement, and the student 
who wishes to know how modern 
advertisements are created, visu- 
alized, and then put into type, pic- 
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We Need a 
COPY WRITER 
with 
Sales Promotion 
Experience 





A large middle west manufacturer 
has an opening for a thoroughly ex- 
perienced copy writer who knows 
sales promotion and mail order 
selling. 


Here is a real opportunity for the 
right man, a good salary and a future. 


Please write fully, giving details of 
experience and salary expected. Send 
samples of work and photograph. 


Inquiries will be handled in strict 
confidence. 


Address “A,” Box 120, care of 


Printers’ Ink. 
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Expert 
promotion 
manager 


WISHES TO CHANGE 
Ability and hard work have equipped this 
man for a $6000 job at age 26. He has 
had four years of successful, practical 
experience with three nationally known 
organizations. His work in direct adver- 
tising is among the finest produced any- 
where. He writes human, sincere copy. 
He has ideas. This man seeks a big op- 
portunity with a publishing house, direct 
mail agency or printing company of char- 
acter—preferably in the Middle West. 


He is ready to prove all of the above. 
Address “‘M,” Box 261, Printers’ Ink. 


- 





> 





Some Publisher Needs This Man 


One of my former associates is anxious 
to connect with a live trade or class pub- 
lication in the capacity of publisher’s 
assistant. He is familiar with modern 
circulation methods, knows the how-and- 
why of advertising solicitation and can 
handle office routine, accounts, etc. 
While only 28 years old, he has what I 
consider a well-rounded experience, and 
I am convinced he is one of the best 
“finds” in the trade publishing field to- 
day. His salary requirements are mod- 
est, far less than he will immediately re- 
turn to his employer through his money- 
making ideas and hard work. I will be 
glad to tell you more about this man. 
Address “D,” Box 123, Printers’ Ink. 











THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 
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tures, etc., ready for the magazine 
or newspaper. 

The point is that when Mr. 
Farrar sets out to show how to 
build an advertisement he _illus- 
trates his remarks with samples 
of advertisements taken from 
current periodicals — there are 
something like 116 pages of repro- 
ductions of advertisements and 
thirty-two pages of type specimens 
in a volume containing 296 pages. 

He says: “It is comparatively 
easy to build when we know the 
reasons.” He divides his book 
into four sections, the first three 
of which describe the underlying 
reasons for all the parts that make 
up an advertisement, the fourth 
section containing the specific de- 
tails of how to build it. 


A. R. McIntyre Heads Little, 
Brown & Company 


Alfred R. McIntyre, resident 
rown & 
book publishers, has 
been elected president. He succeeds 
Charles W. llen, who has _ become 
chairman of the board. Mr. McIntyre 
is a son of the late James W. McIntyre, 
who was a partner in the business. 

Warren H. Wright, secretary and for 
many years sales manager, has been 
elected vice-president. 


Sales of Exide and Willard 
Batteries Increase 


The consolidated earnings statement 
of the Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Exide batteries, and 
the Willard Storage Battery Company, 
Philadelphia, shows gross sales of $13,- 
980,160 in 1925. In the previous year 
sales were $12,122,460. The net income 
last year was $8, 626, 105, after charges, 
compared with $7,210,882 in 1924. 


vice- 


Company, Boston 


New Account for Bellamy-Neft 


The Blackstone Institute, correspond 
ence law school, Chicago, has appointed 
the Bellamy- Neff Company, Chicago ad 
vertising a ency, to direct its advertising 
account. agazines are being used. 












Photostats // 


Moerray Hil 2597 


28West 44" St. 








YOUR PRODUCT 
will find its market in the 
CHURCH FIELD 
through the preachers’ trade journal 


THE EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohlo 
17 West 42nd Street, New York 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Sample and rate card on request, 
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Is This Opportunity 
Ringing Your Door Bell? 


We have a client who is seeking branch managers for 
additional important centers, such as Detroit, Columbus, 
Milwaukee, Newark, Buffalo, and other cities. 


Branch managers occupying similar positions formerly 
were salesmen, excutives, advertising men, and business 
men. The successful applicants must be mature men, 
not under 35 years of age, who have been successful 
and who are now capable of earning substantial incomes. 


Outline your personal history and experience and if 
your reply warrants, we are prepared to show actual 
earnings from $12,000 to $35,000 by numerous success- 
ful managers during 1925. 


All communications strictly confidential. Address Sterl- 
ing Beeson, Inc., National Advertising, 610 Second 
National Bank Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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CANADIAN 
ADVERTISING 













CALL IN 


SMITH, DENNE & Moore 


LimMItEo 
TORONTO—92 Adelaide Street West 





Multigraph Ribbons Reinked 
05x ao phage pelecieegeday ore Ore 


Re-Inking you can buy 


W.Scott Ingram, Inc. 


Dept. B.67 West Broadway, New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3.25 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printers’-Bookbinders’ Outfitters 
Modern Cut-Cost Equipment 
Also Rebuilt Machinery 
Conner Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co., 
New York City 
Printing Salesman, young live wire. 
Has established business and Kelly Plant. 
Seeks partner with $3000. Wonderful lo 
cation, ample space for expansion, low 
rental. Would consider practical man or 
large user of printing. Box 319, P. I. 


Age and health cause me to consider sale 
or partner in my printing business aver- 
aging $39,000 last five years. Six presses, 
well-equipped composing room, pamphlet 
bindery. Best possible ground floor loca- 
tion in finest small city New York State. 
Box 308, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Promotion 


If you want more business, communi- 
cate with the International Publications 
Service, Incorporated, Suite 1004, 1841 
Broadway, New York City. 


PUBLICATION PRINTERS 

Are you in the market for printers who 
will deliver your publication on time and 
at a possible saving? Rotary presses, 
linotypes, Ludlow, part of equipment of 
this up-to-date plant. Located 42 miles 
from New York City. Westporter-Herald, 
Westport, Conn. 


FOR SALE 


A prosperous, dominant newspaper and 
general job printing business of excellent 
standing and high calibre, located in one 
of South Jersey’s most rapidly growing 
towns adjacent to Philadelphia. Paper 
has a net paid subscription circulation of 
about, 2,000, gross circulation of about 
3,000. Paper is recognized as legal ad- 
vertising medium. High-class type of 
job printing and advertising is handled. 
Box 307. Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


CHICAGO TERRITORY MANAGER 
Not over 35. Must be resident of and 
thoroughly familiar with Chicago and ex- 
perienced in selling to both retailer and 
jobber. Merchandising training very de- 
sirable. Salary, expenses and automobile. 
Write full particulars. Box 303, care of 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


A Salesmanager 
who is making $12,000 pnp and wants 
a bigger opportunity is the man we want. 
A successful young company which did 
$156,000 last year in syndicated advertis- 
ing with a handful of salesmen is ready 
to build up a strong salesforce under the 
direction of a high-powered sales man- 
ager; this is a splendid opening for the 
man who can produce. 
Address Box 318, Printers’ Ink. 
































AGENCY WANTS 
HIGH-GRADE SALES EXECUTIVE 
To the man who desires to establish him 
self as an executive and after proven 
ability, acquire an interest in a nationally 
recognized, well established and financed 
New York Agency we offer an unusual 
opportunity—a permanent and profitable 
connection with happy and congenial as- 
sociates. Box 302, Printers’ Ink. 





A modernly equipped lithograph house 
has a very good proposition to offer two 
well-established salesmen who can sell 
high-class lithographed window displays, 
posters, and some exclusive advertising 
novelties which we have developed. Can 
offer to men with an established clientele 
unusual support with an up-to-date plant. 
including photolith process, automatic 
offset presses and a high-class sketch de 
partment. Replies will be treated strictly 
confidential. Box 305, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—An _ advertising manager. 
Must be an A-1 crackerjack copy writer. 
If you are interested in connecting with 
concern rated one-quarter million but 
who have only started to grow, then 
write, giving age, experience—in other 
words, tell us all about yourself, when 
you can come, the money you want, etc., 
and send samples of some of your work 
together with recent photo. Our line is 
Advertising Specialties. C. E. Erickson 





.Co., Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. ‘Makers 


of America’s Best in Advertising.” 
A Production Man on 
Advertising Printing 


A New England company producing fine 
advertising printing has an opportunity 
for a man who knows type and press- 
work and is willing to learn more. 
Must be able to lay out good type pages. 
Must have head for details and be con- 
scientious and thorough in every last 
particular. Long hours; hard work. Give 
full details regarding yourself and salary 
expected. Box 314, care Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT ADVERTISING 
MANAGER WANTED 

Here is an excellent opportunity for some 
capable young advertising man, 22-25 
years old, to start as assistant to Ad- 
vertising Manager of one of the most 
progressive manufacturers of industrial 
equipment in the country located near 
Boston. Successful applicant should be 
a college graduate, preferably with a 
technical training. This manufacturer is 
a national advertiser and position offers 
all-around training in every branch of 
the work. Ability to handle details of 
department plus ability to write are 
essential. All applications must be in 
writing, stating age, experience, present 
connection and salary desired. Address 
Brenninger & Wolcott, New Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Boston, Mass. 
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PRINTING SALESMAN—We have an 
opening for an A-1 man with established 
trade in advertising printing, color work, 
catalogues, etc. Excellent opportunity. 
Box 322, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTING SHOP 
Modern type and automatic Press Room. 
Open for color or commercial trade 
work, Midtown Press, 232 W. 55th St., 
Columbus 6501. 


PRINTING HOUSE wishes to sublet 
3,000 to 4,000 square feet in whole or 
part to Bindery, Composition house or 
Allied industry, about June Ist. Box 
317, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
Small job press in good condition, filled 
for power use, with or without type 
and furniture. Write details and lowest 
price. Box 301, Printers’ Ink. 


Free Lance CARTOONIST-- 


25 years’ experience—will design snappy 
covers, comic pages or strips, illustrated 
puzzles and margin illustrations for 
your house-organ or other printed mat- 
ter. Terms reasonable. Send copy of 
your house-organ if convenient. Walter 
Wellman, Montvale, N. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced Advertising Executive 
would consider change as advertising 
manager or agency Executive. Preferably 
Chicago. Salary must be $15,000 or 
better. Box 313, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERT TYPOGRAPHER ‘AND ~ 
PRODUCTION MAN 
seeks position with advertising agency. 
Excellent knowledge of printing and en- 
graving. Box 316, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales, Advertising and Publicity Spe- 
cialist; $7,500 per annum; available for 
promoting any legitimate enterprise in 
managerial capacity. Excellent contacts, 
enthusiasm, honesty, creative imagina- 
tion, industry, outstanding characteristics. 
Box 310, Printers’ Ink. 
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Young woman handling direct mail cam- 
paign for national advertiser seeks posi 
tion with agency or advertiser—copy 
writing or other work. Thorough busi- 
ness training. Box 320, Printers’ Ink. 


Young man with newspaper, ‘pub- 
licity and trade magazine experi- 
ence. Can consider new position at 
once. Box 306, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES EXECUTIVE IN CHICAGO. 
age 36, seasoned by 14 years’ successful 
experience with two organizations wishes 
to negotiate with financially strong and 
reputable manufacturer to represent their 
interests in Chicago and_ surrounding 
States. Average annual earnings, $10,000. 
Prefer Commission or Salary and Bonus. 
Louis D. Jones, 186 N. LaSalle, Chicago. 


Can You Use a Real Salesman 


Successfully sold unadvertised products 
for one concern for 4 years. Completed 
a course in Marketing. Am 25 years 
old. Desires position with a large cor- 
poration-—traveling out of New York on 
salary and expenses. Best of references. 
Bex 311. Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
Advertising writer, critic, layout and idea 
man, with broad business experience in 
various executive capacities, including mail 
order, financial, specialties, printing and 
engraving, is open for connection with an 
established, progressive concern which 
would value the services of this tactful, 
well-educated, successful American; age 
39; salary $6,500. Address ‘“H,’’ Room 
2610, 70 East 45th St., New York City. 


. . 

Advertising Manager 
with highly successful record in present 
position desires a connection with a live 
Farm Paper or Trade Journal either 
as Manager or traveling representative. 
Long experience. Have contacted lead- 
ing advertisers and agencies in all im- 
portant centers East and West. Best 
reference as to character and ability. 
Available on thirty days’ notice. Address 
Box 315, care of Printers’ Ink. 











COPY WRITER! 
Man, 26, unmarried, college background, 
4 years’ experience in mail-order corre- 
spondence, manufacturing publicity, busi- 
ness paper editing and advertising work 
wants copy writing position in agency. 
Asst. editor building material monthly at 
present. Employer knows of change. Will 
go anywhere west of Pa. Box 321, P. 1. 


simaaaty ><: MANAGER 
VAILABLE 





At present with New York advertising 
service. Abilities cover visualization, lay- 
outs, copy and finished art work. Age 
28, nine years’ wide experience. Thor- 
oughly familiar with engraving and 
printing. New York connection desired. 
Box 312, Printers’ Ink. 


MAIL ORDER 


now responsible for complete campaign 
and follow-up of two concerns spending 
half-million and doing two million each 
yearly; experienced agents, C. O. D., 
direct sale; capable assuming full charge, 
including contact; salary about $200 
weekly. Box 309, Printers’ Ink. 

















IF ANY ADVERTISING AGENCY 
knows of an opening for an experienced 
sales manager it is respectfully suggested 
that a mutual service will be conferred 
by communicating with the undersigned. 
Age 35. Specialized experience in Men’s 
and Women’s Apparel industries and in 
textiles. Known by reputation for “sub 


_stantial caliber, good all-around business 


judgment, ability to produce sales through 
men and methods.” 

Able to set pace for others through 
own salesmanship. M. S., Suite 1017 
949 Broadway, New York. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 

or PROMOTION MANAGER 
seeks position with manufacturer of qual- 
ity products. Successful sales, mer- 
chandising and thorough general business 
experience. Would consider an assistant’s 
position while proving up and master- 
ing policies, knowledge of products, etc. 
Location immaterial. Age 42; married; 
financially responsible, in good health. 
Congeniai work and surroundings more 
important than immediate salary. Box 
304, Printers’ Ink. 
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Honorable Mention 


Every little while, some publisher’s repre- 
sentative tells us that something nice has 
been said of us. Of this we are apprecia- 
tive, because we are human and pridefui 
ofa good name. But we are more prideful 
of requests by consumers for the goods we 
help advertise for our clients—honorable 
mention over the counter and by the cash 
register. It goes without saying that any 
good advertising concern should be care- 
ful in the way it spends the money of 
others. Distinction is in making money for 
them. The conclusion is in the fact that 
we have grown in twelve years from a 
desk in a corner to a suite of thirty offices. 


The Geyer Company 
Advertisin 1g 


Third National Building 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Chicago Tribune 


circulation climbs 


ARCH of this year finds The Tribune with a 
circulation of 725,000 daily net paid, the great- 
est in its history. 
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Comparison of Tribune circulation 
over last month and a year ago: 

DAILY 
aE re 631,291 
February, 1926 
ES Wk 06 ds iydsdemveen 4 40> « 700,073 

—an increase in daily circulation during one year of 
over 85,000 and in one month of more than 16,900. 
SUNDAY 
February, 5 1,065,422 

February, 1926 

DONE. Weeebiiat! ecole Uyaek.. 1,101,723 
The Sunday Tribune circulation increased 47,955 in 
one year. 


The Chicags Tribune 


WITHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERI/(/\ 
Grow with The Tribune in 1926 














